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PREFACE. 


*o« 

In  introducing  this  book  to  public  notice,  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  explain  how  easily  the  occurrence 
of  many  diseases  might  be  prevented  by  a due  atten- 
tion to  hygienic  laws,  and  particularly  so  as  regards 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  horses’  feet,  which 
now,  owing  to  the  false  notions  entertained  relative 
to  the  various  functions  of  the  pedal  structures,  are 
shod  in  such  a manner  as  to  injuriously  interfere 
with  the  proper  performance  of  those  movements 
which  alone  are  capable  of  keeping  the  tissues  of 
horses’  feet  in  health. 

The  chapters  on  the  sale  and  warranty  of  horses, 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  legal 
authorities  both  past  and  present,  have  been  revised 
by  my  able  friend  Mr.  Lambert,  the  well-known 
solicitor  of  Richmond.  Each  page  has  been  written 
in  plain  language,  so  clearly,  it  is  trusted,  that  ‘ he  that 
runneth  may  read,  and  be  able,  by  a strict  observance 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  horse,  to  avoid  litigation. 

The  Glanders  and  Farcy  Order  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1892,  has  been  printed  in  extenso.  1 1 
advises  the  immediate  slaughter  of  horses  affected 
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with  these  maladies,  and  gives  Local  Authorities 
powers  to  enforce  such  orders,  to  grant  compensation 
to  the  value  of  £ 20  for  each  animal  slaughtered;  but 
as  yet  no  Authority  ‘ has  deemed  fit  ’ to  take  advantage 
of  these  provisions,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  enormous 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  compensation 
clause.  Consequently,  the  law  regarding  these  diseases 
stands  in  no  stronger  position  now  than  it  did  pre- 
viously to  the  issue  of  the  1892  Order. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  provide  for  the  compulsory 
sanitation  of  stables.  It  is  well  known  that  health 
cannot  be  maintained  either  in  polluted  atmospheres 
or  amid  insanitary  surroundings,  and  although  such 
is  the  case,  no  Act  or  Order  in  Council  contains  a 
clause  insisting  on  necessity  of  veterinary  sanitary 
inspection  ; and  as  long  as  the  law  hesitates  to  order 
such  inspections  of  stables  and  other  places  used  for 
the  habitation  of  animals,  so  as  to  insure  the  existence 
of  properly-constructed  buildings  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, so  long  will  our  efforts  to  prevent  disease  be 
rendered  almost  useless  by  this  neglect  of  its  primary 
cause. 

In  the  chapters  treating  of  those  maladies  which 
constitute  unsoundness,  illustrations  have  been  inserted 
in  order  to  indicate  the  exact  disposition  of  the  various 
diseases  under  consideration. 

JAMES  IRVINE  LUPTON,  F.R.C.V.S., 


Richmond,  Surrey. 
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HORSES:  SOUND  AND  UNSOUND 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Many  experienced  horsemen,  who  have  been  from 
their  youth  in  close  association  with  horses — who  at 
a glance  can  pick  out  a good  horse  ; who,  moreover, 
are  guided  in  their  selection  by  daily  observation  and 
practical  knowledge  of  equine  external  form — may  not 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  soundness 
and  unsoundness  of  horses. 

A horseman  may  observe  the  sloping  shoulders,  the 
hocks  well  let  down,  and  the  general  good  form  and 
elastic  action  of  the  horse  he  has  selected  for  purchase, 
but  may  lack  that  important  knowledge  which  would 
have  informed  him  that  on  the  near  hock  a slight 
-spavin  had  developed  itself,  perhaps  in  such  a case  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  but 
to  be  easily  discovered  on  manipulation  by  a veterinary 
surgeon.  Cases  day  after  day  are  occurring  where 
gentlemen  buy  horses,  as  it  is  called,  on  their  own 
judgment,  who  are  constantly  bringing  home  more 
than  they  bargained  for,  and  who  might  have  been 
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protected  from  trouble  and  consequent  loss  had  they 
engaged  the  services  of  an  expert. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  recognise  the 
difference  between  a sound  and  an  unsound  horse 
unless  he  possesses  a knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  ; these  branches  of  science  form  the  sign- 
posts which  direct  the  veterinarian’s  fingers  over  the 
bodies  of  horses  in  detecting  abnormal  formations, 
just  as  a sailor  is  enabled  to  navigate  his  ship 
away  from  quicksands  and  rocks  by  referring  to  his 
chart  and  observing  his  compass.  Although  such  is 
the  case,  we  find  inexperienced  men  who  keep  horses 
for  pleasure  or  business  buying  on  their  own  judgment, 
and  while  boasting  of  their  ignorance  in  horse-flesh, 
refusing  to  use  the  weapons  of  protection  which  are 
ever  in  the  hands  of  the  duly-qualified  veterinary  prac- 
titioner, and  whose  services  can  always  be  commanded. 
At  the  same  time  some  information  can  be  afforded 
relative  to  the  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  horses 
which  may  in  a slight  degree  throw  light  upon  the 
matter  in  warning  the  inexperienced  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  their  path  in  the  selection  of  horses,  and 
in  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a superficial 
sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  those  parts  of  the  equine 
frame  that  are  affected  with  diseases  constituting  un- 
soundness. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BONES  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

SPLINTS. 

Splints  constantly  make  their  appearance  on  horses’ 
legs  before  they  have  reached  their  fifth  year,  and 
although  the  subjects  of  them  may  not  evince  signs  of 
lameness,  at  the  same  time  their  existence  represents 
unsoundness  (as  it  constitutes  a deviation  from  the 
normal  state).  A colt  is  born  with  a fabric  composed 
of  bones  united  one  to  the  other  by  varied  modes  of 
articulation.  Below  the  wrist  or  carpus  of  man,  incor- 
rectly called  the  knee  of  the  horse,  three  important 
cylindrical  bones  exist — the  main  shaft  or  canon-bone 
proper,  called  by  anatomists  the  metacarpus,  or  bone 
with  the  wrist,  being  situated  in  front  of  the  two 
small  cylindrical  bones,  or  small  metacarpal  bones, 
which  are  placed  on  the  back  part  of  the  canon  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  it. 

During  the  early  life  of  the  colt  these  three  bones 
present  smooth  surfaces,  the  small  being  attached  to 
the  main  shaft  by  cartilaginous  union  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  if  excessive  labour  be  imposed  on  these  structures 
whilst  the  horse  is  yet  in  his  youth,  nature,  unable  to 
withstand  the  undue  strain  upon  the  parts,  destroys  the 
union  between  the  small  and  large  canon-bones  by 
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obliterating  the  pliable  cartilaginous  substance,  with 
the  deposition  of  bony  growth,  which  in  time  extends 
beyond  the  smooth  surfaces  above  mentioned — in  fact, 


Fig.  i. 


Back  view  of  horse’s  fore-leg  : 
3,  canon-bone  or  metacarpus  ; 
r,  2,  bony  enlargements  or 
splint  on  small  metacarpal 
bones,  constituting  the  disease 
known  as  Splint. 


Fig.  2. 


Back  view  of  the  leg  in  a normal 
condition  : 4,  radius  ; 5,  bones 
of  wrist — knee  ; 6,  splint  bones  ; 
7,  sesamoid  bones ; 8,  os  suffra- 
ginis  ; 9,  os  corome  ; 10,  os  pedis; 
1 r,  navicular  bone. 


forms  a bony  tumour  or  splint,  usually  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  for  the  reason  that  greater  strain  and  weight 
is  thrown  upon  the  inside  than  on  the  outside  small 
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metacarpal  bones.  Other  diseases,  consisting  of  bony 
growths,  occur  also  upon  the  fetlocks  and  bones  below 
them,  called  in  human  anatomy  phalanges,  but  known 
to  veterinarians  by  distinctive  names,  namely,  the  os 
suffraginis,  os  coronte,  and  os  pedis.  Three  of  these 
bones  are  superimposed  one  above  the  other  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  arranged  as  to  remove  the 
sudden  concussion  likely  to  be  produced  if  they  ran  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  cylindrical  shafts  placed 
above  them.  In  addition  to  the  phalanges,  three 
other  supplementary  or  floating  bones  make  up  the 
osseous  structure  of  the  fetlock  and  joints  terminating 
in  the  foot ; two  of  these  are  placed  at  the  back  and 
inside  and  outside  of  the  fetlock,  and  are  called  sesamoid 
bones,  and  the  third,  named  the  navicular  bone,  takes  a 
position  at  the  back  and  underneath  part  of  the  foot- 
bone. 

The  phalanges,  being  placed  one  above  the 
other,  form  between  themselves  various  important 
joints — the  fetlock,  the  upper  and  lower  pastern  or 
foot-bone  articulation,  supplemented  by  the  joints 
occurring  to  the  sesamoids  and  navicular  bone— and 
are  so  wisely  adapted  to  one  another  as  to  lessen  the 
ill  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  concussion  or  the 
sudden  shock  of  a false  step.  In  a state  of  nature  the 
horse  doubtless  would  retain  to  quite  old  age  the 
elastic  movements  now  only  noticeable  in  the  colt ; the 
reason  why  the  equine  machinery  is  worn  nearly  out 
before  the  period  of  adultism  arrives  is  because  exces- 
sive work  has  been  imposed  upon  young  horses  before 
their  tissues  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  with- 
stand its  baneful  effects. 

1 he  diseases  and  injuries  common  to  the  fore-legs 
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of  horses  nearly  all  owe  their  origin  to  too  early  strain 
upon  immature  structures.  Again  and  again  such 
tissues  recover  from  the  effects  of  hard  work,  until  its 
repeated  application  forces  nature  to  give  way  to  too 
exacting  demands,  when  lacerated  tendons  and  injuries 
break  down  horses  worthy  of  more  studious  care  and 
wiser  treatment. 

Of  the  many  diseases  noticed  below  the  knee,  or, 
more  properly,  wrist  of  the  horse,  splint  is  perhaps  the 
most  common,  but  when  once  developed  seldom  inter- 
feres much  with  an  animal’s  usefulness.  So  much, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  about  bony  tumours 
occurring  on  the  fetlock  and  the  joints  formed 
between  the  phalanges  and  sesamoids.  Bony  de-' 
posits  in  these  regions  in  some  instances  fix  joints 
to  immobility  (a  stiff  joint)  ; and  if  the  evil  be  not  so 
great  as  this,  the  presence  of  a tumour  on  any  of  these 
parts  is,  owing  to  the  important  functions  they  have  to 
perform,  fraught  with  serious  mischief  to  the  animal 
economy — once  a bony  tumour  always  a bony  tumour. 
If  such  occur  on  the  fetlock-joint,  ?>.,  the  one  formed 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  first  phalange  (or  os  suffraginis),  we  have  a 
fixed  joint  ; that  is,  a bridge  of  bony  tissue  has  been 
thrown  from  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  os  suffraginis  or  first  phalange,  thus  causing 
the  canon  to  form  a continuous  line  of  bone  with  the 
first  phalange,  or,  in  other  words,  joining  firmly  together 
two  bones,  thus  destroying  the  action  of  an  important 
joint,  converting,  as  it  were,  two  bones  into  one  long 
and  continuous  cylindrical  shaft,  causing  lameness  at 
first,  and  stiffness  of  the  fetlock-joint  ever  afterwards. 
Bony  deposits  also  occurring  on  the  sesamoid  bones 
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sometimes  cause  the  union  of  the  joints  of  which  they 
form  a part,  and  horses  so  afflicted  never  regain  that 
elasticity  of  step  so  much  admired  in  the  horse  during 
the  period  he  roams  over  pastures  ‘ with  bit  and 
bridle  undefiled.  ’ 


RINGBONE. 

Ringbone  is  a disease  common  to  the  pastern-joint, 
and  seems  to  be  produced  more  by  a continuation  of 
hard  work  than  by  sudden  concussion,  and,  moreover, 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  animal’s  life  ; but. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

Wont  view  of  me-  Front  view  of  metacarpus  and  phalanges  of  the 
tacarpus  in  a horse’s  leg : 1,  1,  ossific  deposit  on  the  os  suffra- 
healthy  state.  ginis  and  os  coronae,  or  ringbone  ; 2,  canon  ; 

3,  os  suffraginis  ; 4,  os  coronae  ; 5,  os  pedis. 

like  the  other  bony  deposits  above  mentioned,  it  is 
caused  by  undue  strain.  It  consists  of  a bony  tumour 
which  forms  a half-circle  in  the  front  and  on  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  pastern-joint,  which  cements 
together  in  a solid  bony  union  the  lower  end  of  the 
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first  phalange  (os  suffraginis)  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  second  (or  os  coronse),  thus  obliterating  the 
latitude  of  motion  enjoyed  between  these  two  bones, 
and  fixing  the  joint  almost  to  immobility. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  CORONAL  BAND, 

although  not  a disease  proceeding  from  bone,  may  be 
mentioned  here,  as  it  sometimes  involves  the  adjacent 
bones  in  ossification.  It  primarily  arises  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  coronal  band,  which  is  situated  in  the 
front  part  of  the  second  phalange  (os  coronae),  and  the 
pedal  bone,  or  that  bone  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  horse’s  foot.  The  coronal  band  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  foot,  as  it 
forms  the  medium  from  which  the  horny  box  or  hoof 
proper  is  nourished  and  supported  in  its  growth  ; it 
therefore  very  often  happens  that  when  the  coronal 
band  is  involved  in  ossification  the  horny  box  or  hoof 
ceases  to  be  sufficiently  nurtured,  and  that  as  a result 
the  horn  grows  brittle  and  at  times  the  foot  contracts. 
This  affection  can  easily  be  detected,  even  by  a novice  ; 
the  band  in  a healthy  state,  owing  to  its  cartilaginous 
nature,  is  found  to  be  elastic  on  the  application  of 
digital  pressure  ; if  ossified  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
state  that  on  manipulation  the  fingers  will  detect  the 
existence  of  a hard,  unyielding  bony  tumour  or  tumours, 
for  sometimes  knots  of  ossification  occur,  the  spaces 
between  which  remain  intact,  that  is,  are  unassailed  by 
bony  deposit. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  LATERAL  CARTILAGES. 

Ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages  is  an  ailment 
very  common  to  cart-horses — in  fact,  scarcely  one  in  a 
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hundred  past  four  years  old  is  exempt  from  it ; these 
cartilages,  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  wings  or 
two  pieces  of  projecting  bone  situated  at  the  back 
part  and  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  foot-bone, 
and  form,  as  it  were,  two  shields  for  the  protection  of 
the  tissues  at  the  back  part  and  sides  of  the  foot.  The 
ossification  of  these  cartilages  seldom  lame  the  cart- 
horse, but  nags  subjects  of  it  rarely  go  soundly  after- 
wards. This  most  likely  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  fast  work  is  demanded  of  the  light-bred 


Fig.  5. 

Side  view  of  horse’s  foot  : 1,  showing  ossification  of  the  lateral  carti- 
lage 2,  os  suffraginis  ; 3,  os  coronas  j 4,  wing  of  pedal  bone. 

horse,  whereas  little  pace  beyond  a walk  is  required  of 
the  heavier  type  of  animal ; and  a nag  with  ossification 
of  the  lateral  cartilages  is  unable  to  trot  without  mani- 
festing symptoms  of  lameness,  while  a cart-horse  so 
affected  can  walk  soundly  from  youth  to  old  age. 

BONE  SPAVIN. 

I he  hock  consists  of  six  short  compact  bones,  which 
are  situated  between  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  or  leg- 
bone  proper,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  canon  and 
small  splint  bones.  1 he  hock  is  the  analogue  of  the 
human  ankle,  the  bones  composing  the  one  and  the 
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other  having  been  similarly  named ; but  they  differ 
in  the  position  they  assume  with  regard  to  the  earth  : 
in  the  one  they  take  a parallel,  in  the  other  a vertical, 
direction.  Man  places  his  os  calcis  immediately  on 
the  ground,  whereas  the  same  bone  in  the  horse  is 


Fig.  6. 

1.  Hock  joint. 

2.  Radius. 

3.  Os  calcis. 

4.  Astragalus. 

5.  Scaphoid. 

6.  Cuneiform. 

7.  Metatarsus. 

<S.  Small  metatarsus. 


Fig.  7. 

1.  Hock  joint. 

2.  Extensive  bony  growth,  con- 

stituting spavin  : this  repre- 
sents an  aggravated  case  ; 
usually  a small  tumour, 
only  involving  two  bones, 
occurs. 


turned  upwards  towards  the  sky,  the  most  elevated 
position  which  every  horseman  recognises  as  the  point 
of  the  hock — the  point  in  man  known  as  the  heel. 

The  six  bones  of  the  hock  articulate  one  with  the 
other,  and  in  a normal  state  present  an  external 
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configuration  similar  to  that  depicted.  The  main 
joint  of  the  hock,  namely,  that  formed  between  the 
astragalus  and  the  tibia,  is  rarely  involved  in  disease  ; 
but  the  articulation  between  the  scaphoid  and  cunei- 
form bone  is  constantly  the  seat  of  bony  deposit,  and 
when  occurring  in  this  part  is  called  a bony  spavin  ; 
and  although  the  action  enjoyed  by  this  joint  is  of  a 
very  limited  nature,  a spavin  binds  firmly  together  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform,  and  in  so  doing  renders  im- 
possible that  latitude  of  motion  previously  common  to 
them.  This  tumour  sometimes  increases  in  size,  and 
involves  the  astragalus  above  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  canon-bone  below  in  an  extensive  ossific  deposit, 
and  thus  unites  in  one  common  shaft  four  bones, 
namely,  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  cuneiform,  and  canon, 
or  metatarsus.  Such  extensive  and  abnormal  bony 
deposition  does,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  seriously 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  limb,  and  renders  the 
subject  of  it  crippled  for  life.  Bony  deposits  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  hind-leg,  from  the  hock 
downwards,  as  on  the  fore-leg  ; but  one  which 
not  uncommonly  occurs  at  the  back  part  of  the  hock 
demands  consideration,  namely,  ossific  deposit  on  the 
os  cuboides  and  bones  articulating  with  it ; this  usuallv 
forms  as  a result  of  curb,  to  be  explained  when  liga- 
mentous and  tendinous  tissues  of  the  body  are  under 
notice.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  the  bony 
growth  at  the  back  of  the  hock  gives  evidence  that  a 
white  fibrous  tissue  has  at  some  time  during  the  life- 
time of  the  animal  been  ruptured,  and  nature,  in  effect- 
ing a cure,  has  thrown  out  a growth  of  bone  in  order 
to  cement  together  those  parts  which,  having  lost  by 
rupture  their  natural  braces,  need  support.  Bone-spavin 
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is  of  common  occurrence  ; its  existence  has  caused  more 
litigation  than  any  other  form  of  unsoundness.  It 
consists  in  the  development  of  a bony  excrescence  on 
the  inside  of  the  hock.  It  arises  from  strain  to  the 
ligamentous  structures  which  brace  together  the  bones 
composing  the  hock,  or  from  injury  to  the  tarsal  joints, 
collectively  or  individually.  When  this  bony  enlarge- 
ment assumes  large  proportions  it  is  easily  recognised 
by  a novice,  but  when  small,  often  in  its  incipient  stage, 
differences  of.  opinion  relative  to  its  existence  occur 
even  amongst  experts. 

The  bony  formation  of  the  hock  contains  the  os 
calcis,  astragalus,  scaphoid,  cuneiform  magnum,  cunei- 
form parvum,  cuboid,  and  pisiform,  seven  bones,  each 
united  the  one  to  the  other,  with  corresponding  surfaces, 
and  held  in  their  respective  positions  by  ligaments  and 
tendons. 

The  drawing  on  page  io  distinctly  points  out  the 
bones  of  the  hock,  which  are  named,  so  that  the  reader 
may  at  a glance  discover  on  the  one  side  the  normal 
state  of  the  joints,  and  on  the  other  the  abnormal  or 
diseased  structures.  On  the  healthy  bones  it  will  be 
seen  that  protuberances  and  depressions  exist,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  positions  for  the  insertion 
of  ligaments  and  tendons,  and  it  is  upon  these  white 
fibrous  tissues  that  the  primary  injurious  effects  of 
severe  strain  is  imposed,  giving  rise  to  inflammation 
of  the  parts  affected,  which  Nature,  in  her  efforts  to 
cure,  involves  in  bony  growth,  such  excrescence  con- 
stituting bone-spavin.  Bone-spavin  may  be  of  small  or 
large  dimensions.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  cuneiform 
magnum  and  top  of  the  large  metatarsal  bone  when  it 
is  small,  i.e.,  in  its  incipient  state  ; it  may  increase  in 
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size  and  involve  the  superimposed  bones,  such  as  the 
scaphoid,  in  more  extensive  bony  growth,  when  a 
novice  will,  even  without  manipulating  the  parts,  be 
able  to  recognise  the  existence  of  spavin.  It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  early  stages  of  this  affection  that 
differences  of  opinion  occur.  Many  horses  are  lame 
in  their  hocks  with  incipient  spavin,  and  yet  the  expert 
is  unable  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  lameness. 
This  sometimes  happens  to  young  horses  who  have 
only  just  been  put  to  work  ; they  walk  soundly,  but 
on  the  trot  evince  symptoms  of  lameness  : in  such  cases 
the  cause  will  often  be  discovered  on  the  inner  and 
top  edge  of  the  metatarsus,  where  a thin  rim  of  exos- 
tosis will  be  discovered  on  the  application  of  digital 
pressure  ; and  this  small  bony  excrescence,  like  others 
situated  on  the  horse  s fore-legs,  when  first  appearing 
produces  lameness  more  or  less  severe  5 but  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a fact  that  bony  growths  in  their  incipient 
form  give  rise  to  greater  lameness  at  first  than  they 
go  later  on  for  instance,  a splint  first  occurring  does 
not  permit  the  subject  of  it  to  move  without  limping, 
but  as  the  splint  increases  in  size,  and  when  fully 
developed,  the  animal  regains  its  sound  action  ; and 
so  with  spavin,  the  small  excrescence  on  the  tarsus 
at  first  gives  pain  and  causes  unsound  action,  but  as 
it  develops,  i.e.,  extends  its  dimensions  to  adjoining- 
bones  and  surrounding  tissues,  lameness  may  to  a 
gieat  extent  disappear.  When  the  spavin  has  become 
fully  developed,  a horse  may  travel  comparatively 
soundly  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  no 
operation  nor  treatment  can  eradicate  or  cure  chronic 
spavin,  and,  moreover,  that  no  horse  so  afflicted  is 
ever  able  to  display  that  freedom  of  hock-joint  action 
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which  is  common  to  the  joint  or  joints  when  normal. 
The  animal  may  work  without  pain,  but  when  the 
articulations  are  unable  to  move  the  one  upon  the 
other,  as  by  nature  intended,  an  impediment  to  free 
action  of  the  part  exists,  which  is  manifested  by  imper- 
fection of  gait,  particularly  to  be  noticed  when  the 
animal  turns  a corner  quickly,  when  the  affected  limb 
will  be  drawn  up  and  distinct  lameness  for  the  moment 
will  be  noticed.  It  can  be  easily  understood  why  a 
spavined  horse  cannot  move  soundly.  The  bones 
which  previously  had  enjoyed  certain  latitude  of  move- 
ment are  now  fixed  to  immobility  ; the  scaphoid  is 
held  in  bony  union  to  the  cuneiform,  and  this  bone 
to  the  tarsus  ; thus  anchylosis  is  permanently  set  up 
between  two,  if  not  three  joints,  and  although  chronic 
spavin  may  not  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness, 
it  .can  never  move  without  showing  imperfect  action, 
and  is  therefore  unsound. 

OSSIFIC  DEPOSITS. 

The  various  bony  growths  mentioned  arise  in  nearly 
all  cases  from  injuries  to  the  soft  parts,  such  as  the 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages,  common  to  and 
forming  part  of  the  joints  of  the  horse’s  body  ; in  fact, 
these  abnormal  enlargements  are  produced  by  Nature 
in  her  efforts  to  protect  parts  from  harm,  or  to 
strengthen  with  a hard  unyielding  material  the  soft 
ligaments  and  tissues  which  had  previously  proved 
themselves  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  ill 
effects  of  long  sustained  strain  or  concussive  force. 
Although  such  is  the  case,  these  abnormal  deposits 
represent  so  many  diseased  states,  which  constitute 
unsoundness. 
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The  diseases  affecting  bones,  of  which  this  chapter 
treats,  render  unsound  the  horse  suffering  with  them, 
and  frequently  their  existence  causes  actions  to  be 
brought  to  recover  the  amount  of  purchase  money 
obtained  by  the  seller. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE  WRIST  OF  MAN  AND 
THE  KNEE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

If  the  knee  of  man  were  compared  with  the  joint  we 
incorrectly  call  the  knee  of  the  horse,  we  should  find 
two  totally  different  articulations.  But  if  we  examined 
the  stifle  of  the  horse  and  placed  it  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  human  knee,  then  we  should  have  in  view 
similar  bones,  and  our  analogy  would  be  perfect.  The 
wrist  of  man  is  almost  identical  in  its  anatomical 
arrangement  with  the  knee  of  the  horse  ; it  contains 
the  same  number  of  bones,  the  same  nomenclature, 
and  enjoys  similar  action;  but,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
the  equine  wrist  possesses  greater  strength  for  pro- 
gressive action. 

o 

The  human  wrist  contains  eight  bones — that  is,  when 
taking  into  consideration  only  the  small  irregular  bones 
which  belong  to  the  wrist  proper.  These  are  arranged 
in  two  rows,  four  bones  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  upper  one,  which  are  superimposed  on  four  bones 
forming  an  inferior  layer  ; the  superior  row  articulates 
with  the  ulna  and  radius,  two  bones  superimposed  on 
it,  and  the  inferior  layer,  by  its  lower  surfaces,  forms 
joints  with  the  metacarpal  bones  ; thus  the  radius  and 
ulna  above,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  below,  do  to  a 
certain  degree  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  wrist, 
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.although  they  do  not  directly  form  it.  The  upper 
row  of  carpal  bones  is  thus  arranged,  and  consists  of 
the  pisiform,  commonly  called  by  veterinary  anatomists 
the  trapezium,  being  one  bone  ot  the  wrist  which  man 
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Fig.  8. 


Bones  of  human  wrist  and 
hand : i,  i,  etc.,  metacar- 
pal bones;  2,  3,  4,  pha- 
langes ; 5,  wrist ; 6,  upper, 
7,  lower  row  of  bones. 


Fig.  9. 

Bones  of  horse’s  wrist  and  meta- 
carpus : 1,  2,  3,  phalanges — 
1,  os  suffraginis;  2,  os.  corona;  ; 
3,  os  pedis  ; 4,  wrist ; 5,  upper, 
6,  lower  row  of  bones  ; 7,  meta- 
carpus. 


tests  upon  the  table  when  writing.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  cuneiform,  lunar,  and  scaphoid;  these 
bones  by  their  upper  facets  articulate  with  the  radius 
and  ulna,  and  by  their  lower  with  those  of  the  sub- 
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placed  wrist-bones,  namely,  the  unciform,  os  magnum, 
trapezoid,  and  trapezium,  and  these  by  their  inferior 
surfaces  articulate  with  the  metacarpal  bones. 

The  knee  of  the  horse,  or,  correctly,  the  wrist,  is 
anatomically  very  similarly  arranged  to  that  of  the 
human  carpus.  It  possesses  two  rows  of  bones,  which 
articulate  above  with  the  radius  and  below  with  the 
metacarpals  ; but  these  bones,  which  form  the  roof  and 
base  of  the  carpus  proper,  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  wrist,  for  the  ulna  in 
the  horse  does  not  descend  low  enough  to  articulate 
with  the  upper  row  of  carpals,  and,  in  fact,  is  a rudi- 
mentary bone  as  compared  with  the  human  ulna  ; the 
radius,  by  its  inferior  extremity,  alone  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  equine  wrist.  Again,  the  lower 
carpals  in  human  anatomy  form  five  distinct  articula- 
tions with  the  five  metacarpal  bones,  which,  together 
with  the  phalanges,  form  the  hand.  In  the  horse  only 
one  main  shaft,  namely,  the  metacarpus,  together  with 
two  splint  or  small  metacarpal  bones,  exist,  and  the 
two  last-named  hold  only  an  insignificant  position  as 
regards  their  superficies  of  articulation  with  the  carpus  ; 
for  the  metacarpus  magnus  by  its  upper  surface  almost 
alone  by  corresponding  facets  articulates  with  the  lower 
row  of  carpal  bones  ; certainly  the  two  splint-bones  do 
in  a slight  degree  correspond  with  the  wrist-bones, 
between  which  a certain  latitude  of  movement  is  en- 
joyed during  youth,  but  as  age  advances  becomes 
destroyed,  the  formation  of  splints  largely  contributing 
to  this  possible  disaster. 

The  bones  of  the  equine  wrist  consist  of  the  pisiform, 
cuneiform,  lunar,  and  scaphoid.  These  form  the  upper 
row,  and  articulate,  as  in  the  human  wrist,  with  the 
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lower  layer,  which  are  represented  by  the  unciform, 
os  magnum,  and  trapezoid,  and  these,  by  their  inferior 
facets,  correspond  with  the  superior  extremities  of  the 
metacarpals.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  trapezium,  a 
bone  always  present  in  the  human  wrist,  is  wanting  in 
the  horse.  A small  pea-shaped  bone  is  not  uncom- 
monly found,  but  this  bears  no  analogy  to  the  trape- 
zium of  the  human  carpus  ; it  is  a mere  floating  bone, 
and  can  play  no  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
equine  wrist. 

Thus  we  see  the  composition  of  the  same  joints  in 
different  animals,  and  the  analogy  between  them,  and 
by  still  further  prosecuting  our  research  we  should  dis- 
cover how  continuous  and  distinct  an  analogy  existed 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Variations  would 
be  noticed — that  the  ox  only  had  six  carpal  bones  ; but 
it  would  be  at  once  explained  how  two  bones  were 
fused  in  one,  etc.  ; that  the  small  metacarpal  bones 
were  absent,  whereas  in  the  human  hand  five  meta- 
carpals enter  into  its  composition,  and  only  three  in 
the  horse ; in  the  one  these  cylindrical  shafts  are 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  for  this 
leason  are  bound  together  in  one  strong  column  ; in 
the  other,  five  distinct  bones,  separated  one  from  the 
other,  enjoy  great  latitude  of  motion,  independently. 


METACARPALS. 

I he  metacarpals,  or  bones  which  enter  into  union 
with  the  carpus,  vary,  as  above  stated,  in  different 
animals  ; for  instance,  the  human  metacarpals  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  similar  bones  in  the  bird’s  wing, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  allied  are  the  bones 
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of  the  horse  with  those  of  the  ox,  those  of  the  ox  with 
the  canine  species,  and  how  close  an  analogy  exists 
between  the  fore-leg  of  the  clog  and  the  human  arm  : 
it  is  only  by  tracing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
animal  forms  that  we  are  enabled  to  observe  the 
wisdom  of  the  Omnipotent  construction  which  sur- 
rounds us. 

The  horse,  being  a soliped,  represents  an  exceptional 
piece  of  anatomy  ; for  the  dog  is  supplied  with  five 
metacarpals,  and  so  is  the  cat — in  this  particular  they 
follow  the  formation  of  the  human  hand  ; but  in  the 
horse  the  five  bones  noticed  in  the  metacarpal  com- 
position of  so  many  animals  are  fused  into  one  main 
shaft,  supplemented  by  two  small  splint-bones,  and 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  metacarpus  to  the 
ultimate  phalange,  or  pedal  bone,  one  column  of  bones 
alone  is  preserved  ; this  consists  of  the  os  Suffraginis, 
os  coronse,  and  os  pedis,  superimposed  one  on  the 
other  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  ground,  upon 
which  the  pedal  bone  insures  a footing. 

The  diseases  of  the  bone  as  affecting  the  fore-leg 
of  the  horse,  and  the  remarks  thereon,  are  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  the  hind-leg,  the  andtomy  of  the 
parts  below  the  hock  differing  little  from  that  of  those 
below  the  wrist  or  knee  of  the  horse ; therefore  a 
splint,  a ring-bone,  or  any  bony  deposit  in  the  hind-leg 
prodaces  not  very  dissimilar  effects  to  those  enumerated 
as  affecting  the  fore-leg. 

It  has  previously  been  described  how  like  the  wrist 
of  man  is  to  the  carpus  of  the  horse,  whicff  horsemen 
so  commonly  call  the  knee,  whereas  thi  ‘knee  is 
situated  on  the  hind-leg,  and  is  represented  by  the 
stifle;  in  fact,  similar  bones  to  those  forming  the 
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human  knee  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  equine 
stifle.  No  doubt  in  past  times  veterinarians  unac- 
quainted with  comparative  anatomy  instituted  a nomen- 
clature which  has  been  copied  without  protest  ever 
since,  and  has  deceived  many.  Not  only  are  the  carpal 
bones  similarly  named,  but  they  also  articulate  one  with 
the  other  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  at  the  points 
where  they  form  joints  with  the  metacarpals  ; instead 
of  being  implanted  upon  one  main  shaft,  or  metacarpus, 
in  man  they  articulate  at  five  different  points,  with 
five  separate  and  distinct  metacarpal  bones.  In  the 
horse  these  five  bones  become  fixed  together  in  one 
main  shaft,  or  metacarpus,  supplemented  by  two  small 
splint,  or  small  metacarpal  bones,  to  which  they  are 
united  by  cartilage.  In  the  animal  creation  it  is  most 
interesting  to  notice  how  gradually  the  metacarpals, 
or  bones  below  the  wrist,  decrease  in  number  from  five 
to  a main  shaft,  as  noticed  in  the  horse.  The  dog  and 
carnivora  possess  wrists  not  very  dissimilar  to  man, 
and  their  metacarpals,  five  in  number,  articulate  with 
the  carpus  or  wrist  as  in  man. 

Among  ruminants  the  metacarpals  and  phalanges 
decrease  in  number  until  we  come  to  the  soliped — the 
horse — in  which  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  close 
together  in  a single  and  continuous  line. 

COMPARATIVE,  ANATOMY. THE  HOCK  AND  HUMAN  HEEL. 

A strong  analogy  exists  between  the  horse’s  hock 
and  the  ankle  of  man.  Similar  and  similarly  named 
bones  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tarsus,  but  in 
their  descent  to  the  ground  they  assume  different 
positions.  In  man,  the  point  of  the  os  calcis  or  heel 
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impinges  on  the  earth,  and  the  other  bones,  meta- 
tarsals and  phalanges,  take  a parallel  position  to  it ; 
whereas  in  the  horse  the  os  calcis  is  raised  in  a vertical 


Fig.  io. 

The  bones  of  the  horse’s  hind-leg  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a 
similar  position  to  that  assumed  by  man,  showing  the  analogy 
between  them  : x,  patella  ; 2,  femur ; 3,  fibula  ; 4,  tibia;  5,  bones 
of  the  hock  ; 6,  metatarsus  or  canon  ; 7,  os  suffraginis  ; 8,  small 
metatarsal  bones  ; 9,  os  pedis  ; ro,  os  calcis  ; 1 1,  second  phalange 
or  os  corome. 

direction  towards  the  sky.  Neither  do  the  tarsal 
bones,  metatarsals,  nor  phalanges,  excepting  the  os 
pedis,  or  bone  of  the  foot,  ever  touch  the  ground  ; but 
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this  bone,  together  with  the  navicular,  represents  how 
a horse  always  moves  on  his  toes,  or  distal  phalanges. 

The  dog  and  many  other  animals  have  their  osseous 
fabric  arranged  like  the  horse,  in  which  the  tarsal 


Fig.  ii. 

the  outer  and  side  view  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  construction 
of  the  human  leg  placed  in  the  position  always  assumed  by  the 
horse:  i,  femur;  2,  patella;  3,  fibula;  4,  tibia;  5,  os  calcis  ; 
6,  ankle  bones;  7,  metatarsals  ; 8,  phalanges. 

and  metatarsal  bones  are  situated  at  right  angles 
to  the  ground  ; but,  unlike  the  horse,  their  phalanges 
assume  a parallel  position  to  it.  The  animal  most  like 
man  in  the  disposition  of  the  tarsus  is  the  elephant, 
who  implants  his  os  calcis  or  heel  down  similarly  ; the 
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other  bones  take  an  almost  perpendicular  direction  ; 
but  his  distal  phalanges,  together  with  the  point  of  the 
os  calcis,  alone  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
People  often  remark,  ‘ How  curiously  the  elephant 
moves  his  hind-legs.’  He  bends  his  knee  or  stifle  : 
he  progresses  on  his  hock,  as  man  does,  and  bends 
his  knee  in  the  same  way  ; it  is  consequently  this 
anatomical  disposition  of  the  leg  bones  that  causes  this 
seeming  peculiarity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INJURIES  COMMON  TO  WHITE  FIBROUS  TISSUES. 

This  substance  is  distributed  throughout  all  animal 
bodies  in  the  form  of  ligaments,  tendons,  etc.,  and  it  is 
from  injury  to  this  tissue  that  diseases  of  the  bone  in 
many  instances  owe  their  origin,  such  as  spavin,  ring- 
bone, curb,  etc.  ; it  is  my  intention  now  to  describe 
those  diseases  which  are  confined  to  and  directly 
operate  upon  white  fibrous  tissue.  Ligaments  and 
tendons  are  brought  into  play  at  every  step  an 
animal  takes,  and  during  violent  exertion  severe 
physical  force  is  exercised.  The  horse,  when  running 
a race  or  drawing  a heavy  load  uphill,  imposes  great 
strain  upon  his  body,  and  it  can  be  easily  understood 
how  undue  physical  exertion  of  any  kind  is  likely  to 
cause  rupture  or  injury  to  some  part  of  the  animal 
frame.  The  constant  notice  that  such  a horse  has 
broken  down,  or  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  engage- 
ments, sufficiently  testifies  to  the  frequency  of  accidents, 
which  are  usually  caused  by  entire  or  partial  rupture  of 
some  ligament  or  tendon.  It  will  be  of  no  practical 
use  to  describe  those  injuries  which  incapacitate  a 
horse  ever  afterwards  from  performing  useful  work — 
one  that  must  end  his  days  a cripple— but  merely  give 
an  account  of  those  abnormal  states  which  constitute 
unsoundness.  Young,  that  is,  immature  horses — those 
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that  are  placed  in  the  trainer’s  hands  before  their  bones 
are  set,  before  the  tissues  of  their  bodies  are  fully 
developed — are  more  liable  to  rupture  of  ligamentous 
tissue  than  those  matured.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  muscles  and  other  soft  animal  structures  would 
give  way  on  the  application  of  pressure  sooner  than 
the  dense  fibrous  tissue.  No  doubt  it  is  very  strong, 
but  it  lacks  one  of  the  properties  which  many  of  the 
other  structures  enjoy,  namely,  elasticity.  It  is  inelastic, 
no  force  can  make  it  stretch,  and  consequently  its  very 
powerful  formation  endows  it  with  the  capability  of 
resistance  to  a certain  limit,  beyond  which  its  strength 
gives  way,  and  rupture  supervenes. 

These  tissues  enter  into  the  composition  of  tendons, 
which  are  the  prolongation  of  muscles  to  which  they 
belong,  and  thus  form  a part  of  them — and  ligaments, 
which  surround  joints  and  keep  their  component  bones 
in  their  situations.  Any  rupture  or  injury  of  them 
would  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  part,  and  cause 
them  not  to  act  in  so  direct  a manner  on  the  joints  as 
before  the  accident.  Laceration  of  ligaments  is  con- 
stantly repaired,  i.e.,  they  become  united,  through  the 
medium  of  ossific  deposit,  which,  if  ever  so  slight, 
constitutes  unsoundness.  It  may  occur  on  the  knee, 
hock,  stifle,  or  any  joint,  and  can  be  easily  detected  on 
manipulation.  The  ligaments  which  unite  the  os  calcis 
to  the  cuboid  bone,  namely,  the  calcaneo-cuboid  and 
calcaneo- metatarsal  ligaments,  may  become  slightly 
ruptured  or  only  strained,  when  swelling  at  the  back 
part  of  the  hock  indicates  the  existence  of  curb  ; and 
if  the  inflammation  be  not  speedily  reduced,  a per- 
manent enlargement  of  a fibrous  nature  will  remain, 
if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  a bony  tumour. 
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CURB. 

This  unsoundness  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sound 
hocks  said  to  look  curby.  Curby  hocks  are  those  which 
present  a slight  bulging  appearance  at  the  back  part  of 
this  joint  ; this  is  owing  to  the  bones  in  this  region 
being  developed  beyond  their  usual  dimensions,  and  to 
many  they  would  appear  to  be  actually  curbed  ; but  on 
manipulating  the  suspected  parts  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  swelling  of  a fibrous  nature,  and  that  the 
bones,  although  large,  are  not  unnaturally  developed. 
At  the  same  time  attention  should  always  be  drawn 
to  them,  and  often  an  expert  is  required  to  determine 


Fig.  12. 

Curb  : i,  hock  ; 2,  capped  hock  ; 3,  curb. 

the  question  between  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  a 
hock  so  disposed.  Such  hocks  are  certainly  inclined 
to  throw  curbs,  although  there  are  many  instances 
where  horses  showing  prominences  at  the  back  part  of 
the  tarsus  have  gone  sound  for  years. 

Curb  is  caused  by  severe  strain  imposed  upon  the 
hock,  which  is  often  effected  during  the  act  of  rearing. 
By  judicious  treatment  in  its  early  stages  it  may  be 
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cured.  If  the  ligaments  above  named  have  been 
ruptured,  they  may  unite  by  fibrinous  deposition,  but 
in  doing  so  an  enlargement  is  sure  to  form,  also 
Nature  constantly  effects  cure  by  cementing  the  injured 
parts  together  in  bony  growth  causing  swellings,  which 
in  both  instances  are  called  curbs,  and  are  indications 
of  unsoundness. 

Rupture  of  the  suspensory  ligament  represents  a 
hopeless  case,  but  partial  laceration  of  it  may  be 
cured,  although  the  sign  of  its  occurrence  will  ever 
after  be  noticeable  by  the  thickening  of  the  ligament 
at  the  seat  of  the  injury. 


Poll  evil. 

The  ligamentum  colli  is  formed  of  two  parts, 
a lamellar  portion,  filling  up  the  opening  existing 
between  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the 
cordiform  portion,  being  a long  fibrous  cord,  which 
commences  at  the  occiput  and  runs  back  to  the  dorsal 
spines,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  supra- 
spinous ligament.  This  ligament  has  the  power  of 
holding  the  head  up  ; if  it  were  cut  through  near  the 
occiput,  the  head  would  drop,  and  even  if  only 
partially  divided,  the  head  would  lose  much  of  its 
support,  which  would  be  evinced  by  its  altered  mode 
of  carriage.  An  animal  the  subject  of  complete 

rupture  is  of  little  use  ; with  partial  laceration  the 
horse  will  be  able  to  work,  although  the  dropping  of 
the  head  will  be  ever  afterwards  noticeable.  Lacera- 
tion of  the  ligament  of  the  neck  is  usually  caused 
by  a clumsy  operator,  who,  in  opening  the  tissues 
involved  in  the  disease  known  as  poll  evil,  carries  his 
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knife  through  the  cordiform  portion  of  the  ligament, 
and  in  so  doing  cuts  the  rope  in  two  which  holds  the 
head  up.  If  anyone  notices  a horse  with  drooping 
ears  and  a dependent  head,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
the  cord  of  the  neck  is  in  some  way  injured,  when 


Fig.  13. 

Ligamentum  colli  : 1,  seat  of  poll  evil  ; 2,  cordiform  portion  of 
ligamentum  colli ; 3,  lamellary  portion  of  ligamentum  colli ; 4,  seat 
of  fistulous  withers. 

careful  examination  will  reveal  a state  of  evil  as  above 
described.  The  nape  of  the  neck  thus  injured  con- 
stitutes unsoundness. 

The  lumbar  ligaments  common  to  the  vertebras 
are  sometimes  strained  during  violent  exertion,  or, 
more  commonly,  by  carrying  too  heavy  weights  during 
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youth,  i.e .,  before  the  parts  are  matured.  If  the  effect 
be  concentrated  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  severe  in- 
flammation is  likely  to  accrue,  which  often  terminates 
in  throwing  out  bony  deposit,  cementing  two  or  more 
vertebrae  together.  This  sometimes  affects  the  spinal 
marrow,  which  is  unable  to  shed  the  same  influence  as 
previously  to  the  injury  ; the  horse  cannot  back,  and 
he  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  a kidney-dropper,  although 
the  kidneys  are  seldom  the  culprits  ; no  doubt  the 
injury  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  region  of  the 
kidneys  has  caused  this  nomenclature.  Animals  com- 
pelled to  carry  heavy  weights  are  most  prone  to  this 
accident ; donkeys,  who  are  foolishly  supposed  to  be 
able  to  carry  enormous  weights,  on  dissection  are 
constantly  discovered  to  be  the  subjects  of  ossification 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  although  during  lifetime  they 
may  not  have  evinced  symptoms  of  this  affection. 
The  horse,  being  a higher-couraged  animal,  will  show 
signs  of  discomfort  by  dreading  to  turn  round  in  his 
almost  always  too  narrow  stall,  and  in  his  refusal  to 
back  when  urged  to  do  so.  The  exact  state  of  injury 
is  not  easily  detected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal ; 
sometimes  the  ossification  can  be  felt  by  carefully 
pressing  the  fingers  well  into  the  back,  but  in  most 
instances  no  external  sign  of  the  injury  can  be  dis- 
covered on  digital  pressure.  Ossification  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  represents  unsoundness,  which  must  be  found 
out  in  the  loss  of  those  actions  of  backing  and  turning, 
which  indicates  disease  of  the  back  and  consequent 
unsoundness. 
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INJURIES  TO  THE  TENDONS,  BREAKDOWN,  ETC 

Injuries  to  the  tendons,  especially  those  common  to 
the  legs,  are  often  most  serious  in  their  consequences, 
especially  as  breakdown  or  complete 
rupture  of  these  structures  renders 
the  subject  of  them  of  little  value 
afterwards,  and  usually  totally  unfit 
for  work,  and  even  partial  laceration 
interferes  with  the  animal’s  useful- 
he  can  never  perform  so  well 


ness 


after  the  accident.  It  is  not  my 
intention  here  to  enter  upon  a path- 
ological description  of  each  distinct 
rupture,  as  they  one  and  all  similarly 
develop  fibrous  enlargements  at  the 
seat  of  their  respective  injuries. 

The  flexor  tendons  sometimes  be- 
come slightly  lacerated,  when  union 
between  the  partially  divided  ends 
is  effected  by  the  extra  deposition  of 
fibrous  tissue,  which  grows  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  the  tendon,  and 
there  forms  a tumour  ; this  can  easily  be  felt  by  the 
finger,  and  wherever  it  occurs  it  constitutes  unsound- 
ness. The  two  tendons  may  be  fused  together,  and 


Fig.  14. 

Enlargement  caused 
by  injury  to  the  ten- 
dons ; 2,  fore-leg. 
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thus  be  rendered  incapable  of  acting  independently 
of  one  another.  In  such  cases  the  enlargement  may 
extend  three  or  four  inches  along  the  tendon  ; but 
when  one  tendon  is  affected  a mere  knot  may  indicate 
the  seat  of  injury,  the  swellings  varying  in  size  from  a 
nut  to  a hen’s  egg,  which  is  controlled  by  the  extent  of 
the  injury  inflicted. 

INJURIES  TO  SYNOVIAL  SACS,  BURS/E,  ETC. 

The  bones  and  tendons  are  surrounded  by  synovial 
membranes,  containing  joint-oil,  which  lubricates  the 
capsules  of  the  articulations  and  the  sheaths  of  tendons. 
Inflammation  of  these  membranes  causes  a super- 
abundant secretion  of  synovia;  this  is  noticed  in  the 
distension  of  the  parts  wherein  it  occurs,  such  as  in 
thoroughpin,  a swelling  centred  between  the  os  calcis 


l 


i,"  hock  ; 2,  thoroughpin. 

$ 

and  tibia,  and  in  bog-spavin  on  the  inside  of  the  hock. 
These  enlargements  may  be  large  or  small,  tense  or 
soft.  They  are  controlled  by  the  extent  of  injury, 
and  by  the  amount  of  synovia  excreted  into  the 
cavities  or  capsules.  Thoroughpin  may  be  cured  by 
persistent  pressure,  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a 
truss  made  for  this  purpose ; and  so  might  bog-spavin, 
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if  a permanent  pressure  could  be  applied  to  it.  In 
both  instances,  if  not  cured  soon  after  their  occurrence, 
these  diseases,  and  especially  bog-spavin,  remain  during 
the  lifetime  of  horses  so  affected.  No  description 
beyond  the  picture  is  necessary,  as  anyone  at  a glance 
can  notice  these  abnormal  swellings,  which  render 
horses  sometimes  lame  and  unsound.  Sheaths  of 
tendons  are  similarly  distended  by  excessive  secretion 
of  synovia.  They  usually  assume  an  acute  type,  and 
with  care  respond  favourably  to  treatment  ; but  their 
existence  represents  unsoundness,  and  if  they  degene- 
rate into  a chronic  form,  thickening  of  them  will  occur, 
which  can  easily  be  felt  on  manipulation.  Bursal  en- 
largements occur  at  the  points  of  the  os  calcis  and 
elbow,  or  ulna,  and  on  the  fetlocks,  in  the  shape  of 
windgalls.  At  these  parts,  like  thoroughpin  and  bog- 
spavin,  synovial  membranes,  more  circumscribed,  exist. 
They  secrete  a very  small  quantity  of  joint-oil  ; if 
they  become  bruised  by  blows,  the  capsules  have  a 
tendency  to  absorb  the  synovia  in  formation  of  fibrous 
tumours  ; which  if  occurring  on  the  point  of  the  hock, 
is  known  by  the  name  ‘ capped  hock  if  on  the  elbow, 
as  ‘capped  elbow.’  The  tumour  on  the  hock  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  surgeon’s  knife  with  impunity,  but 
the  one  on  the  ulna  can  be  nearly  always  most  suc- 
cessfully extirpated. 

Distended  bursae  always  represent  unsoundness, 
although  they  do  not  necessarily  cause  horses  to  move 
lamely — t.e.,  unsoundly. 

BROKEN  KNEE. 

Broken  knee  of  the  horse  is  a term  which  does  not 
correctly  express  the  kind  of  injury  it  intends  to  indicate, 
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as  ‘ broken  ’ is  synonymous  with  ‘ fracture.’  But  in  this 
instance  £ broken  ’ implies,  not  any  breakage  of  bone,  but 
merely  a laceration  of  soft  tissue  on  the  front  part  of 
the  carpus,  or  knee  ; and  it  can  be  easily  understood, 
owing  to  the  forward  position  of  this  joint,  how  any 
false  step  might  cause  the  horse  to  fall  upon  his  wrist, 
or  knee,  and  in  so  doing  lacerate  it.  This  injury  con- 
stitutes broken  knee,  and,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  may  be  of  a simple  or  complicated  nature. 
In  most  instances  it  yields  to  treatment;  but  when 
the  laceration  has  cut  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and  has 
penetrated  into  the  joint — that  is,  has  opened  it — 
then  the  case  is  serious  ; and  even  if  cure  be  effected, 


Fig.  15. 

1,  Broken  knee. 


an  extensive  blemish  will  remain  ever  afterwards,  and 
sometimes  Nature,  in  her  efforts  to  cure,  covers  up 
the  injured  parts  with  ossific  depositions — or,  in  other 
words,  cements  them  together  in  bony  union — and  the 
knee  is  rendered  incapable  of  flexion  and  extension, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  stiff  knee,  or  wrist. 
This  phase  of  broken  knee  represents  unsoundness, 
and  so  do  the  other  blemishes  resulting  from  slighter 
injuries,  in  so  far  as  they  are  deviations  from  the 
normal  state.  But,  as  a rule,  the  separated  ends  of  a 
wound  inflicted  on  the  knee,  whether  of  a simple  or 
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complicated  nature,  will  reunite  ; but  when  such  has 
been  effected,  a permanent  blemish  can  always  be 
detected,  and  the  animal  so  affected  may  move  soundly, 
although  perhaps  not  with  the  same  activity  as  before. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  the  blemish  is  controlled  by 
the  extent  of  the  injury — if  slight,  being  scarcely 
perceptible  ; if  extensive,  to  be  seen  at  a glance. 
Ossification  of  any  part,  and  markedly  of  the  wrist, 
incapacitates  the  horse  from  the  performance  of  that 
work  for  which  he  was  previously  adapted.  He  will 
now  be  only  fit  for  walking-exercise  ; from  all  kinds 
of  rapid  locomotion  he  will  for  ever  be  incapacitated. 
The  slight  or  extensive  blemish  is  a manifestation 
of  unsoundness,  although  veterinarians  in  their  cer- 
tificates of  examination  constantly  only  mention  either 
as  a blemish.  The  ossified  wrist,  as  it  interferes  with 
useful  labour  in  fact,  causes  lameness — always  con- 
stitutes unsoundness. 

Wounds  inflicted  on  any  part  of  the  body  will  of 
necessity,  even  after  healing  up,  leave  signs  of  their 
occurrence.  Scars,  wherever  they  exist,  result  from 
accidents  ; but>  as  a rule,  little  depreciate  an  animal’s 
value.  Of  course,  extensive  blemishes  are  eyesores  ; 
and  this  is  their  only  disadvantage,  excepting  in  certain 
positions,  such  as  on  the  point  of  the  hock  or  hind- 
legs, where  scars  on  these  parts  often  are  evidences 
that  the  subject  of  them  is  a kicker  in  harness,  and 
consequently  a horse  with  these  tell-tale  marks  should, 
by  a person  about  to  purchase,  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  If  a satisfactory  explanation  for  their 
existence  can  be  given,  and  the  truth  of  it  can  be 
relied  on,  these  being  the  only  defects,  then  the  pur- 
c ase  of  such  animal  may  be  satisfactorily,  concluded 
to  the  benefit  both  of  vendee  and  vendor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEA SES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

ROARING  AND  WHISTLING 

are  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  noises  emitted  from 
the  windpipe  during  exercise.  Such  names  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  indicate  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
breathing,  but  merely  point  to  the  fact  that  obstruc- 
tions exist  in  the  larynx  which  give  rise  during  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  trachea  to  the  abnormal 
sounds  known  as  roaring  and  whistling. 

These  diseases  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  intensity; 
one  animal  may  roar,  another  may  whistle,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  impediment  may  exist  in  the  throat 
of  the  roarer  than  in  that  of  the  whistler,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  my  experience,  although  various  authors  have 
distinctly  declared  that  roaring  is  a worse  disease  than 
whistling,  whilst  others  have  pronounced  whistling  to 
be  the  more  injurious  form  of  this  malady.  The  cor- 
rect answer  to  this  question  is  of  little  importance  ; 
both  noises  constitute  unsoundness,  and  both  arise 
from  impediments  blocking  up,  and  thereby  diminish- 
ing, the  area  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  when  the  horse 
during  respiratory  effort  at  each  respiration  makes  a 
noise.  These  sounds  may  be  loud  during  slight  exer- 
tion in  one  animal,  and  in  another  hardly  perceptible 
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even  when  going  at  racing  pace.  We  hear  people 
talk  of  slight  and  confirmed  roarers — the  one  usually 
indicative  of  the  incipient,  or  commencing,  state  ; the 
other  of  its  chronic  or  long-continued  nature.  Both  are 
equally  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  incipient  is  the  precursor 
of  the  chronic,  and  both  are  caused  by  the  same 
laryngeal  impediments.  The  noise,  giving  evidence 
of  this  disease,  is  emitted  during  the  inspiratory  effort, 
and  usually  when  the  animal  is  going  at  top  speed  ; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  ic  requires  the  experience 
of  an  expert  to  detect  the  existence  of  this  malady. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  roaring  is  the 
name  given  to  a noise  which  is  emitted  through  the 
nostrils  during  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  that  this  sound  is  caused  by  an  impediment  which 
acts  as  a barrier  to  the  ingress  of  air.  Polypus, 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  constriction  of 
the  trachea,  distortion  of  its  rings,  or  fusion  of  them, 
by  diminishing  the  area  of  the  wind- pipe,  render 
breathing  laborious  and  induce  roaring.  But  the 
most  common  cause  of  this  affection  is  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  upon  which 
the  nervous  force  has  ceased  to  act,  and  consequently 
the  power  to  dilate  the  throat  is  denied  to  this  part ; 
its  diameter  becomes  contracted  upon  itself,  the  tube 
grows  constricted,  and  the  breathing  laborious.  Mr. 
Clarke,  a surgeon,  who  has  experimented  largely  on 
this  subject,  considers  ‘ the  most  plausible  theory  for 
explaining  why  the  left  side  of  the  throat  is  involved 
in  this  disease  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  left  recurrent 
nerve,  as  it  passes  between  the  heart  and  the  aorta  on 
its  way  to  the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  pressure,  when  these  structures  are  dilated  or 
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hypertrophied/  He  writes  : ‘In  all  the  roarers  I 
have  examined  post-mortem,  there  has  been  marked 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  aorta.’  It  is  well 
known  that  this  disease  is  common  to  racers  and 
hunters,  and  Clarke  thinks  therefore  ‘there  may  be 
some  connection  between  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
produced  by  violent  exertion  in  young  horses,  and  left 
abductor  paralysis.’  For  years  past  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  position  of  the  left  recurrent  nerve,  in  its 
relation  to  the  aorta,  placed  it  in  a position  which  any 
enlargement  of  the  heart  or  aorta  would  be  sure  to  in- 
juriously press  upon,  and  this  state  Clarke  has  invari- 
ably found  to  exist  in  roarers.  Every  pathologist 
knows  that  pressure  upon  a nerve  interferes  with  its 
action,  and  prevents  it  from  conveying  energy  to  the 
parts  over  which  it  presides.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
the  laryngeal  nerve  is  at  fault,  and  the  paralysis  of  it 
leads  to  atrophy  of  the  abductor  muscle  ; if  this  fails 
in  operation  or  ceases  to  act,  the  area  of  the  larynx 
becomes  diminished,  and  allows  the  cartilages,  etc.,  to 
overlap  the  opening,  and  to  form  obstructions  to  the 
function  of  respiration.  Sometimes  the  dilators  and 
constrictors  become  equally  involved  in  this  affection. 
When  such  takes  place  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  a 
palsied  throat  is  unable  to  perform  those  important 
functions  which  healthy  respiration  demands.  Mobility 
of  parts  ceases,  the  air  cannot  stimulate  to  action  the 
parts  over  which  the  nervous  force  has  lost  all  control, 
and  consequently  laryngeal  obstruction  renders  the 
subject  of  it  a confirmed  roarer.  I he  derangement 
in  the  breathing  power  of  roarers  is  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  the  dilators  on 
the  left  side  of  the  throat,  to  open  the  left  flap  of 
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the  glottis,  which  is  composed  of  a left  and  a right 
wing,  like  folding  doors,  opening  and  shutting  as  the 
air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs,  each  flap  being  formed 
by  a cartilage  and  vocal  cord.  It  would  seem  to  the 
casual  observer  that  if  the  offending  obstruction  could 
be  removed  healthy  respiration  could  be  reinstated  ; 
and  so  it  can  in  cases  of  polypus  and  suchlike  growths, 
and  even  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  induced  by  the 
palsied  muscles  has  been  attempted  both  by  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Dr.  Fleming,  but,  unfortunately,  satisfactory  results 
have  not  followed  their  operations.  But  this  need  not 
be  wondered  at  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
delicate  tissues  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  extensive 
operation  necessitated,  which  consists  in  opening  the 
trachea  on  its  median  line  for  two  or  three  inches,  so  as 
to  expose  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  from  it  remove 
the  offending  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  the  fleshy  mass 
of  mucous  membrane  enclosing  the  left  cartilage  of 
Santorini.  This  represents  a very  formidable  opera- 
tion, and  the  results  from  it  have  been  very  unfavour- 
able, if  not  worse  than  useless,  and  that  such  should  be 
the  case  is  easily  explained. 

Wounds  in  uniting  always  have  a tendency  to  thicken 
at  their  cut  edges,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  permanent  enlargement  on  the  parts  operated 
on,  and  this  operation  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  I he  rationale  of  the  operation  is  simple  enough. 
Certain  parts  in  the  throat,  being  paralyzed,  cease  to 
act ; their  natural  movements  being  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  nervous  force,  the  doorway  no  longer 
sufficiently  opens  and  shuts  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.  It  is  therefore 
expected  that  by  taking  down  one  of  these  doors  the 
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diameter  of  the  larynx  may  be  freed  from  the  impedi- 
ments provocative  of  roaring  ; but,  unfortunately,  the 
operation  necessitates  cutting  through  and  extirpating 
delicate  and  important  structures  which  Nature,  in  her 
efforts  to  cure,  involves  in  pathological  states  worse 
than  the  disease ; the  divided  rings  of  the  trachea 
overlap  one  another,  and  constrict  it ; the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  fall  inwards,  and  the  throat  becomes  in- 
volved in  thickening  which  renders  respiration  diffi- 
cult. 

In  operating  on  the  throat  a most  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive organism  has  to  be  manipulated  ; the  removal 
of  mucous  membrane  is  sure  to  set  up  inflammation, 
sometimes  of  a dangerous  nature,  when  the  curative 
process  is  affected  by  extra  growth,  i.e .,  by  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  same  results  are  to  be  anticipated  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  cartilage.  It  is  owing  to  these 
results  which  the  operation  causes  that  few,  if  any, 
cases  have  been  successful,  and  my  experience  of  such 
convinces  me  that  it  is  an  operation  worse  than  useless. 
When  a horse  during  respiration  makes  a great  noise 
a novice  will  detect  it,  but  in  an  incipient  case  the  task 
is  more  difficult,  for  in  many  instances  the  breathing  is 
not  impaired  excepting  during  rapid  locomotion,  and 
then  even  the  distinctive  whistle  or  roar  is  only  ob- 
servable to  the  educated  ear  of  the  expert.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  throat  common  to  horses  sickening  tor 
strangles,  or  any  other  disease  injuriously  affecting  the 
respiratory  organs,  may  for  a time  be  the  cause  of 
abnormal  sounds  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
confirmed  roaring.  Veterinarians  of  experience  are 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  seemingly  similar 
symptoms  of  disease — between  the  imperfection  in 
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breathing  of  only  a temporary  nature,  and  that  which 
is  indicative  of  roaring,  the  resuit  of  throat  palsy.  A 
suspected  horse  should  be  tried  at  different  paces  and 
afterwards  galloped  at  full  speed,  and  when  brought 
to  a standstill,  by  placing  the  ear  near  the  region  of 
the  throat,  the  usual  murmur  indicative  of  roaring  or 
whistling  can  be  distinctly  detected.  Sometimes  the 
signs  of  this  affection  are  not  so  easily  discovered. 
Time  after  time  the  horse  may  be  galloped,  and  after 
each  gallop  the  usual  tests  may  be  applied  without  the 
defective  breathing  giving  evidence  of  the  distinctive 
indications  of  confirmed  roaring;  but  as  a rule  a further 
test  will  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  by  galloping 
the  horse  for  half  a mile  at  full  speed,  and  then  placing 
him  in  a stable  and  allowing  him  to  remain  quiet  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  by  placing  the  ear  against 
the  throat,  whilst  the  respiration  is  tranquillizing,  the 
distinct  whistle  indicative  of  roaring  will  be  easily 
recognised.  A slight  sketch  of  the  pathology  of  this 
disease,  and  the  operation  instituted  for  its  eradication, 
has  been  attempted ; for  in  doing  so  its  nature  has 
been  explained,  and  how  helpless  the  surgeon’s  knife 
is  when  employed  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
produce  roaring.  By  many  horsemen  this  affection  is 
thought  to  be  of  a hereditary  nature;  it  may  be,  but  not 
in  the  direction  many  suppose  ; the  diseased  parts 
cannot  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  i.e.,  the 
seeds  of  it  cannot  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  off- 
spring,  although  shape  and  defective  formation  of  the 
throat  or  neck  may  render  these  parts  more  susceptible 
to  injury  than  strong  developments  would  be  ; and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  life  most  horses 
are  compelled  to  live  during  subjugation,  it  is  only 
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surprising  that  so  few  injuries  are  inflicted  upon  them. 
Few,  if  any,  diseases  are  hereditary  ; it  is  hard  labour 
causing  unnatural  strain  which  breaks  down  the  harp 
of  a thousand  cords  ; there  is  enough  source  of  disease, 
to  be  found  in  those  injuries  affecting  the  locomotive 
system  in  the  severe  physical  exertion  imposed  upon 
it  in  the  hunting  field,  the  racecourse,  and  on  the 
road,  without  casting  the  blame  on  all-wise  Nature. 
In  the  disease  under  notice,  the  examinations  post- 
mortem of  horses  have  proved  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  and  aorta,  in  every  case  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  Clarke,  was  associated  with  the  palsied  throat, 
and  as  racers  and  hunters  are  more  subject  to  this 
disease  than  others,  it  goes  a long  way  to  prove  that 
severe  strain  continuously  applied  to  any  living 
organism  will  injuriously  affect  it ; the  rupture  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  causes  bone-spavin,  the  undue  strain  im- 
posed upon  the  circulation  during  severe  work  may 
injure  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  the  coats  of  blood- 
vessels, which  Nature,  in  her  efforts  to  protect  from 
further  harm,  thickens,  and  this  growth  pressing  upon 
the  left  recurrent  nerve  deprives  the  throat  of  that  in- 
fluence so  important  to  its  well-being,  and  without 
which  it  becomes  palsied  and  induces  roaring. 

Roaring  and  whistling  in  their  incipient  forms  are 
not  easily  detected,  and  for  this  reason  difference  of 
opinion,  even  among  experts,  has  led  to  litigation, 
often  with  most  unsatisfactory  results  ; for  we  know 
that  a horse,  if  a roarer,  although  most  valuable  in 
every  other  respect,  when  he  contracts  the  disease 
becomes  much  reduced  in  value,  and  sometimes  of  no 
more  worth  than  the  price  ot  his  carcase. 
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BROKEN  WIND. 

The  seeds  of  this  disease  are  thought  by  most 
pathologists  to  be  generated  by  impaired  digestion,  and 
this  opinion  would  seem  to  be  correct,  as  experience 
proves  that  horses  fed  upon  musty  or  mow-burnt  hay 
constantly  ‘go  broken-winded  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  innutritious  provender  of  any  kind,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  imposes  upon  the  digestive  organs 
more  work  than  nutritive  diet  would,  by  exerting  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  great  nerve  of  the  stomach, 
or  pneumogastric,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  lungs 
proceed,  which,  being  thus  placed  in  close  sympathy 
with  it,  become  involved  in  defective  nervous  force, 
the  cause  of  this  malady.  Every  horseman  can  detect 
the  symptoms  indicative  of  broken-wind,  which  consist 
in  a double  respiratory  effort,  that  of  inspiration  being 
performed  uneasily,  that  of  expiration  with  marked 
difficulty,  in  which  it  is  not  only  assisted  by  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  but  also  by  those  of  the 
abdomen  and  auxiliary  muscles  of  the  trunk,  or  those 
brought  into  play  to  assist  the  chest  during  periods 
when  the  lungs  are  engaged  in  laborious  breathing. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  of  lungs  taken  from 
broken-winded  horses  do  not  always  exhibit  those 
manifestations  of  the  disease  which,  from  the  external 
symptoms  of  it  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  might 
be  anticipated  ; but  in  most  cases  emphysema,  that  is, 
numerous  cells  filled  with  air,  which  cannot  be  expelled 
without  bringing  into  play  the  auxiliary  muscles  above 
alluded  to,  is  present ; in  some  instances,  the  cells  are 
broken  down  or  diminished  in  capacity  when  the  escape 
of  air  is  retarded.  It  is  to  the  difficulty  by  which  the 
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air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  that  broken  wind  owes 
its  origin,  giving  rise  to  that  action  which  causes  the 
ribs  to  be  raised  to  their  full  extent,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  to  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  assist  in  this  double 
expiratory  effort.  A confirmed  case  of  broken  wind 
can  easily  be  detected,  not  only  by  the  laborious 
breathing,  but  by  the  dejected  and  exhausted  appear- 
ance the  horse  exhibits  during  work. 

THICK  WIND 

is  also  a disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  is 
associated  with  a cough,  but  not  so  pronounced  as  that 
noticed  in  horses  affected  with  broken  wind.  It 
usually  is  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  which  thickens  their  lining  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  so  doing  lessens  their  diameter.  When  this 
diminished  area  acts  as  a barrier  to  the  rapid  ingress 
and  egress  of  air,  and  the  lungs  become  involved  in 
defective  respiratory  action,  any  impediment  existing 
in  the  air  passages,  such  as  polypus  in  the  nostril, 
thickening  of  mucous  membrane,  or  any  cause  which 
obstructs  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs, 
gives  rise  to  defective  respiration,  and,  whether  it  be 
of  a distinct  or  slight  nature,  represents  a deviation 
from  the  normal  state,  and  consequently  always  con- 
stitutes unsoundness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FEET. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  shoeing  is  an  evil  to  counter- 
act a greater  one,  namely,  the  breakage  of  the  hoof- 
horn  which  would  certainly  take  place  if  protection 
were  not  afforded  to  horses’  feet.  For  this  purpose 
various  kinds  of  shoes  have  during  years  past  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public,  but  all  have  failed  in  preserving 
from  injury  and  decay  the  pedal  structures,  which  our 
present  mode  of  shoeing  rather  encourages  than  pre- 
vents, and  that  such  is  the  case  can  be  proved  on  the 
examination  of  the  hoof  and  its  contents.  The  foot  is 
composed  of  the  os  pedis,  navicular,  and  a portion  of 
the  os  coronse  placed  above  the  bone  of  the  foot.  This 
is  surrounded  with  sensitive  laminae,  into  which  in- 
sensitive laminae  exactly  fit  ; and  the.->e  into  the  hoof 
structure  ; at  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  and  underneath 
the  os  pedis  and  navicular  bone,  the  frog  is  inserted  ; 
and  from  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof  the 
lateral  cartilages  and  coronal  band  arise,  which,  owing 
to  their  yielding  properties,  assist  in  promoting  pedal 
circulation.  These  structures  evidently  have  functions 
to  perform  ; it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  no  me- 
chanical contrivance  should  be  placed  upon  the  foot 
which  would  in  the  least  degree  invalidate  their  opera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  immediately  a shoe  is  fastened 
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or  affixed  to  a horse’s  foot,  the  movement  of  the  pedal 
structures  is  thenceforth  injuriously  interfered  with, 
and  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the  foot  are  induced  by 
unscientific  shoeing.  The  cause  and  effect  in  this  par- 
ticular are  not  difficult  of  discovery  to  the  physiologist, 
who,  on  examination  of  the  tissues  under  notice,  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  organized  for 
special  purposes,  and  the  functions  they  are  destined 
for  must  be  performed  distinctly  and  regularly.  He 
must  recognise  that  Nature  intended  the  frog  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  not  to  be  elevated 
from  it  by  the  shoe  ; that  if  pressure  were  not  imposed 
upon  it,  the  first  function  of  the  foot  during  progres- 
sion could  not  be  performed,  and  consequently,  that 
if  the  first  operation  of  the  foot  were  impeded  in  its 
action,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  other  move- 
ments upon  which  the  first  depend  to  be  carried  out 
with  effect.  The  shoe  removes  from  pressure  the 
frog,  bars,  and  the  whole  plantar  surface  of  the  foot, 
and  in  so  doing  injuriously  interferes  with  the  pedal 
functions.  The  frog  and  heels  should  at  every  step 
be  firmly  implanted  on  the  earth,  and  unless  this  be 
accomplished,  it  is  impossible  for  the  natural  move- 
ments of  the  foot  formations  to  take  place  ; and  thus, 
by  being  thrown  out  of  use,  they  decay  or  become 
diseased.  Pressure  to  the  frog  forces  it  upwards 
upon  the  coronal  band  and  lateral  cartilages,  and  by 
producing  expansion  and  retraction  of  the  internal 
tissues,  causes  the  pedal  circulation  to  be  performed 
as  designed  by  Nature.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate 
shod  horses,  especially  those  engaged  in  heavy  traffic, 
travelling  over  roads  with  calkins  two  inches  high,  i.e., 
with  heels  so  elevated  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
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the  frog  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  ; and  it  is 
from  the  lack  of  pressure  to  the  back  part  of  the  foot 
that  almost  all  the  diseases  of  it  spring.  This  can  be 
easily  understood  when  we  recognise  how'  important 
exercise  is  to  preserve  the  tissues  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  the  same  law  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  structures  of  the  equine  foot.  The  lateral 
cartilages,  coronal  bands,  and  other  pedal  structures, 
being  seldom  brought  into  natural  action,  become 
ossified  or  decay,  and  the  circulation  not  being  suffi- 
ciently stimulated  to  action,  the  tissues  are  denied 
that  support  which  Nature  intended,  and  consequently 
they  lose  tonicity  and  strength,  which  induces  disease. 

SEEDY  TOE, 

one  of  the  most  troublesome  diseases  the  veterinarian 
has  to  contend  with,  is  caused  by  bad  shoeing — the 
defective  action  of  the  pedal  structures  induced  by  the 
lack  of  pressure  upon  the  heels  and  frog.  The  clip 
of  the  shoe,  by  being  hammered  too  tightly  on  the  toe, 
is  a fruitful  source  of  this  malady  ; for  any  injury  to 
the  foot  likely  to  interfere  with  its  integrity  robs  it  of 
that  strength  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  it  in  health. 
The  hoof-horn  is  composed  of  an  outer  layer,  which  is 
formed  from  the  coronet,  and  an  inner,  from  the  sensi- 
tive laminae.  These  two  layers  in  health  are  firmly 
cemented  together.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  under- 
stood how  important  this  union  is  to  the  integrity  of 
the  foot,  and  how  the  slightest  disconnection  between 
these  two  substances  would  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
A separation,  in  the  first  place,  occurs  at  the  toe  ; dis- 
integration of  the  horn  leaves  a hollow,  from  which 
dusty  horn  escapes,  which  constitutes  a seedy  toe. 
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Horses  are  not  always  lame  when  the  subjects  of  this 
affection,  but  they  are  unsound. 

A horse  suffering  from  seedy  toe  may  be  lame  or 
not,  although  he  is  liable  at  any  time  to  falter  in  his 
gait  and  go  tenderly.  It  is  with  animals  apparently 
sound  that  difficulty  arises,  and  where  the  experience  of 
an  expert  is  needed  ; as  a horse  affected  with  this 
malady  may  move  soundly,  and  unscrupulous  people 
may  attempt  to  impose  upon  a would-be  buyer.  When 
there  is  any  suspicion  that  a horse  has  a seedy  toe,  it 
is  necessary  to  gently  tap  it  with  a hammer,  when  it 
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Fig.  i 6. 

Seedy  toe : i,  fore-foot  of  the  horse ; 2,  horn  removed,  making 
manifest  the  seat  of  seedy  toe. 

will  emit  a hollow  sound,  and  on  the  shoe  being  taken 
off,  a hollow  space  will  be  found,  which  must  be  probed 
to  ascertain  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  cavity.  This 
disease  may  be  cured  by  cutting  away  all  the  separate 
horn,  leaving  the  foot  somewhat  exposed,  and  allowing 
time  for  an  extra  growth  of  horn  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
dead  horn  which  has  been  removed.  It  is  in  cases 
when  only  a slight  separation  between  the  two  layers 
of  horn  has  taken  place  that  purchasers  should  beware. 
Sometimes  the  cavity,  even  when  extensive,  is  filled 
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up  with  various  substances,  so  as  to  prevent  detection ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  shoe  will  make  manifest  this 
attempt  at  deception,  and  prove  to  ocular  demonstration 
the  unsoundness  of  the  animal  so  affected. 


Sandcrack  is  produced  by  any  cause  interfering  with 
the  health  of  the  foot-tissues,  and  this  is  constantly  in 
operation,  owing  to  the  lack  of  frog-pressure  so  necessary 
in  promoting  pedal  circulation.  Sandcracks  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  hoof,  but  usually  on  the  sides,  more 
commonly  on  the  inner  ; from  whatever  cause  it  may 


arise,  we  notice  that  it  commences  at  the  coronet, 
where  the  horn  is  thinnest,  and  extends  its  ravages 
to  the  sole,  and  even  to  the  sensitive  laminae 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  treatment  for  this 
disease,  but  merely  to  direct  attention  to  certain  patho- 
logical appearances  which  sometimes  remain  after  cure 
has  been  effected.  The  crack  on  the  hoof  is  easily 
recognised,  yet  a novice  might  think  lightly  of  it,  would 
not  understand  how  it  could  lead  to  lameness  of  a 
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Fig.  17. 

Sandcrack  : 1,  horse’s  fore-foot ; 2,  sandcrack. 
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most  painful  nature,  which  is  certain  to  occur  unless 
remedial  measures  be  resorted  to,  which  consist  in 
carefully  paring  away  the  edges  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure,  and  by  running  a heated  firing-iron  through 
the  crack,  just  below  the  coronet,  and  at  its  termina- 
tion on  the  hoof-horn  ; this  is  done  in  order  to  prevent 
the  downward  extension  of  the  crack.  The  firing-iron 
leaves  for  some  time  afterwards  hoof-marks,  which 
indicate  that  the  possessor  of  them  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  sandcrack,  and  it  is  always  wise  to  be  cautious 
if  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a horse  so  tattooed. 
Defective  secretion  of  horn  is  common  to  some  breeds  ; 
with  such  sandcrack  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time 
during  life.  A horse  with  sandcrack  is  unsound,  and 
even  with  a tendency  to  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  sound, 
for  in  such  case  a weak  hoof-horn  encourages  accident. 
Weak  structures  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  strong 
ones  ; they  give  way  on  the  application  of  strain, 
break  asunder,  and  form  a fissure  between  them  which 
constitutes  sandcrack. 

FALSE-QUARTER 

is  easily  recognised,  as  it  consists  in  the  actual  loss  of 
a portion  of  the  coronal  band,  which  should  secrete 
the  horn  intended  for  the  reparation  of  the  hoof.  If 
this  organism  is  not  existent,  or  fails  to  perform  its 
function,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  supply,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  hoof-horn  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
the  foot.  In  false-quarter  the  outer,  or  hard  crust  of 
the  hoof,  does  not  exist ; the  insensitive,  even  some- 
times the  sensitive,  laminae  are  exposed.  No  cure  is 
possible,  although  the  subjects  of  it  are  often  made 
to  work.  All  kinds  of  appliances  have  been  devised, 
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which  have  answered  for  a time,  but  have  never  been 
of  permanent  benefit.  False-quarter  is  easily  detected  ; 
a slight  examination  of  the  hoof  will  discover  the  ob- 
literation of  the  coronal  band,  and  the  loss  of  horn  on 
the  quarter,  the  sensitive  laminae  only  being  protected 
by  a soft  and  spongy  horn. 

CORNS 

usually  occur  as  the  result  of  careless  shoeing,  by 
nailing  the  shoe  too  tightly  on  the  heel  of  the  horse’s 
loot,  and  by  this  means  pressing  the  horn  against  the 
sensitive  structures,  which,  by  being  forced  upwards, 
impinge  upon  the  wing  of  the  pedal  bone,  and  thus 
the  heel  is  held,  as  it  were,  in  a vice.  Kvery  time  the 
horse  laises  his  foot  from  the  ground  the  wings  of  the 
pedal  bone  are  drawn  upwards,  and  descend  as  the 
foot  reaches  the  earth  ; this  constant  action  on  a foot 
imprisoned  at  the  heel  by  iron  below  and  by  bone 
above  soon  exerts  its  baneful  influence  by  causing 
extravasation  of  blood  to  occur  in  the  fleshy  sole  ; 
the  part  so  injured  is  said  to  be  affected  with  corn. 

Corns  assume  more  phases  than  one,  but  it  will  be 
of  little  use  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  disease  beyond 
what  is  necessary  in  considering  cases  that  come  under 
the  notice  of  veterinarians  as  regards  the  warranty  of 
horses.  Sappy  and  suppurating  corns  are  easily  de- 
tected, and  any  novice  would,  on  the  slightest  exami- 
nation of  a foot,  at  once  recognise  something  amiss, 
anc  would  not  enteitain  any  notion  of  becoming  the 
owner  of  a horse  so  afflicted.  It  is  horses  that^have 
been  the  subjects  of  corns,  in  whose  feet  the  sio-ns 
o their  previous  existence  are  manifest,  to  which 
attention  must  be  directed.  A corn  is  said  to  be  new 
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when  only  of  recent  occurrence,  when  the  animal  so 
affected  is  usually  lame,  although  the  mere  ocular 
inspection  of  the  sole  will  fail  to  reveal  the  exact  seat 
of  the  injury.  Corns  in  every  instance  consist  of 
blood  or  serous  effusions  ; the  extravasation  of  blood 
constitutes  the  new  or  old  corn.  In  both  cases  it  is 
confined  within  the  fleshy  sole,  and  its  escape  is  pre- 
vented by  the  density  of  horn  that  surrounds  it,  and 
if  not  evacuated  by  opening  the  heel  at  the  point 
injured,  the  effusion,  having  been  too  great  for  absorp- 
tion, degenerates  into  pus,  and  a suppurative  corn  is 
the  result. 

An  important  matter  most  horsemen  neglect  is  to 
rest  horses  on  the  first  appearance  of  lameness.  A 
shoe  may  injuriously  press  upon  the  sensitive  tissues 
of  the  foot,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause 
pain  at  first  ; the  continuance  of  undue  pressure  soon 
exerts  its  baneful  influence  : inflammation  supervenes, 
the  subject  of  the  disaster  goes  feelingly,  and  some- 
times before  the  end  of  a journey  falls  dead  lame. 
It  is  always  wise  in  any  case  of  lameness  to  remove 
the  shoes  and  examine  the  feet,  for  many  instances 
could  be  related  where  horses  have  been  treated  for 
imaginary  diseases  of  the  legs,  when  all  the  time  the 
mischief  existed  alone  in  the  feet,  and  constantly  corns 
have  been  the  culprits.  A corn  may  be  deep-seated, 
and  defy  the  detection  sometimes  of  an  expert  ; it  is 
consequently  good  practice,  when  any  suspicion  exists 
relative  to  the  existence  of  corns,  to  pare  out  the  sole 
of  the  inside  heel  and  cut  down  upon  the  sensitive 
parts,  when  the  colour  of  the  blood  which  escapes  from 
the  wound  will  show  whether  the  disease  exists  or 
not.  A horse  once  the  subject  of  bad  corns  nearly 
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always  carries  the  traces  of  them  through  life.  I he 
horn  at  the  seat  of  their  previous  existence  is  some- 
times indented,  or  forms  a corneous  layer,  which, 
although  not  to  be  noticed  by  every  horseman,  is 
easily  detected  by  experts,  and  such  a foot  always 
requires  to  be  shod  most  carefully.  That  is,  the  shoe 
should  be  well  seated  out  and  sprung  at  the  heel,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  slightest  chance  of  the  iron  pressing  on 
the  hoof-horn  at  this  point.  The  best  plan,  however, 
is  to  shoe  with  tips,  for  in  so  doing  all  pressure  is 
removed,  and  sometimes  this  simple  method  will  cure 
corns  when  other  kinds  of  treatment  have  failed.  As 


i 


Fig.  18. 


Corn  : i,  plantar  surface  of  horse’s  foot ; 2,  seat  of  corn. 


before  stated,  old  corns,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  affect 
the  warranty  of  horses,  and  many  persons  buy  horses 
which,  although  not  lame  at  the  time  of  sale,  yet  are  the 
subjects  of  corns.  The  dealer  may  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  and  may  himself  have  bought  the  animal 
with  more  than  he  bargained  for  ; but  this  does  not 
alter  the  matter : a horse  with  corns  is  unsound,  and 
if  a warranty  of  soundness  has  been  given,  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  corns  existed  on  the  day  of  sale, 
the  subject  of  them  can  be  returned,  and  the  price 
paid  recovered.  Corns  are  easily  detected  if  the 
inspection  of  the  horse’s  feet  be  carefully  conducted. 
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If  a horse  seemingly  sound  be  brought  for  examina- 
tion, let  him  be  run  up  and  down  on  a hard  road,  and 
it  during  the  trot  he  favours  either  leg,  and  if  no  bony 
enlargement,  thickened  tendon  or  ligament  interferes 
with  his  gait,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  shoe 
removed,  and  to  apply  the  teeth  of  the  pincers  to  the 
crust  and  sole  of  the  foot. 

If  the  horse  while  undergoing  the  operation  flinches 
when  the  horn  near  the  nail -holes  is  pinched,  it 
may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  has  been 
pricked  ; but  if  on  the  application  of  pressure  at  the 
heel  the  foot  is  drawn  from  the  grasp  of  the  farrier,  it 
is  to  a great  extent  evidence  of  the  existence  of  corn. 
But  even  should  no  sign  indicative  of  pain  occur  during 
such  manipulation,  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  push  the 
examination  still  further  by  causing  the  smith  to  cut 
away  the  sole  at  the  seat  of  corn,  when  sometimes 
extravasated  blood  will  mark  the  diseased  spot.  Corns 
of  all  kinds  can  be  cured,  and  horses  can  be  made  to 
travel  soundly  with  judicious  treatment  and  careful 
adaptation  of  shoes,  which  consists  in  keeping  the 
shoe  from  pressing  too  tightly  on  the  heel ; or,  better 
still,  by  nailing  a tip  on  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and 
leaving  the  heels  and  bars  exposed,  so  that  they  may 
be  implanted  on  the  ground  as  Nature  intended. 
Corns  nearly  always  are  caused  by  careless  shoeing. 
When  they  exist,  whether  they  cause  lameness  at  first 
or  afterwards,  it  matters  little  ; for  a horse,  if  affected 
with  corn  in  its  incipient  or  chronic  form,  is  equally 
unsound.  A person  buys  a horse  with  corns  ; imme- 
diately after  purchase  he  has  them  well  pared  out,  and 
a protective  shoe  adjusted  to  the  foot.  The  horse  is 
then  sold  as  sound,  because  he  exhibits  no  sign  of 
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lameness,  although  at  any  moment  he  is  likely  to  do 
so.  Can  such  animal  be  warranted  sound  ? Certainly 
not.  It  can  be  sold  honestly  only  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  any  existing  malady.  In  all  cases  of  horse- 
clealing,  defects  in  horses  should  be  always  pointed 
out ; and  if  this  were  the  rule,  instead  of  the  excep- 
tion, disputes  leading  to  litigation  would  be  prevented. 

• Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty.’ 

CANKER 

is  the  result  of  any  cause  calculated  to  reduce  the 
vitality  of  the  horse’s  foot.  If  the  movements  of  the 
horse’s  foot  be  denied  their  natural  action,  the'  pedal 
structures,  by  not  being  brought  into  play,  will  decay 
or  become  diseased.  And  this  is  noticeable  both  in 


i 


Fig.  19. 

Canker:  i,  plantar  surface  of  horse’s  foot;  2,  2,  diseased  growths 

constituting  canker. 

thrush  and  canker.  A liquid  is  secreted  which  has  a 
tendency  to  decompose  the  hoof-horn.  It  can  neither 
be  pressed  from  the  foot  when  it  first  occurs  nor 
absorbed  by  it,  because  the  latitude  of  movement  with 
which  Nature  endowed  it  is  denied  the  moment  a 
horse  is  shod.  Thrush  constantly  runs  into  canker, 
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and  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  foot.  In  thrush,,  a corruptive  discharge 
issues  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog  ; in  canker,  the  foul 
humour  which  escapes  seems  totally  to  per.vert  the 
secreting  powers  of  the  foot,  which  are  incapacitated 
from  supplying  healthy  horn,  but  in  its  place  cause 
the  formation  of  a soft,  foul  material,  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  healthy  horn. 

Canker  does  not,  like  thrush,  confine  its  ravages  to 
the  frog,  but  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  foot.  No  one  can  fail  to  detect  its 
existence,  and  no  respectable  person  would  attempt 
to  sell  an  animal  afflicted  with  it.  Fig.  19  well 

portrays  the  physical  properties  of  the  disease;  and 
if  ever  a horse  were  introduced  for  sale  with  a sole 
exhibiting  fungoid  growths  saturated  with  a dark- 
coloured,  creamy,  and  foul  discharge,  anyone  would 
be  right  in  pronouncing  the  case  to  be  one  of  canker. 
No  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  buying  a creature 
so  affected,  excepting  for  experimentation,  and  even 
then  he  ought  to  hesitate  before  saddling  himself  with 
trouble,  and  too  often  with  disappointment. 

Thrush  is  a disease  of  very  common  occurrence, 
and  seldom  causes  horses  affected  with  it  to  go  lame  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  a deviation  from  the  normal 
state,  and  consequently  represents  unsoundness.  It 
is  a malady  likely  to  escape  notice,  unless  it  be  of 
long  standing  and  of  a somewhat  aggravated  type. 
Not  only  does  the  mode  in  which  horses  are  shod 
contribute  in  producing  this  disease,  but  also  filthy 
stable  arrangements  tend  largely  to  create  it — stables 
in  which  drainage  is  defective  ; where  the  floors  do 
not  carry  off  the  liquid,  but  allow  it  to  stand  and 
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decompose ; where  horses  are  permitted  to  stand  for 
hours  with  their  feet  over  the  droppings  these  are 
so  many  insanitary  surroundings  which  exert  their  in- 
jurious influence  in  propagating  thrush  and  canker.  The 
horse’s  feet,  when  implanted  from  day  to  day  upon  a 
mass  of  decomposing  filth,  ultimately  become  affected, 
a discharge  of  a most  offensive  nature  issues  from  the 
cleft  of  the  frog,  and  thrush  makes  its  appearance. 
Cow-dung  and  other  abominations  used  for  stopping 
horses’  feet  represent  so  many  active  agents  in  the 
production  of  this  malady.  Although  a horse  affected 
with  thrush  does  not  necessarily  go  lame,  he  may  at 
any  time  do  so,  caused  by  his  foot  coming  in  contact 
with  a rolling  stone  or  some  obstacle  on  the  road. 

The  foot  of  the  horse  affected  with  thrush  is  usually 
hot  ; a slight  discharge  issues  from  the  cleft  and  sides 
of  the  frog,  which  is  often  much  reduced  below  its 
natural  size.  Such  loss  or  change  of  structure  repre- 
sents unsoundness. 


LAMINITIS 

is  a febrile  affection  of  the  laminae,  and  is  known  in 
the  stable  by  the  name  of  fever  in  the  feet.  On  its 
first  occurrence  it  is  said  to  be  acute,  and  after  long 
duration  to  be  chronic.  In  this  disease  the  whole 
fleshy  portion  of  the  foot  is  involved  in  congestion, 
d umefaction  results,  which  is  unable  to  distend  without 
pressing  upon  two  unyielding  structures — namely,  the 
bone  within,  and  the  internal  walls  of  the  hoof-horn. 
These  cannot  make  room  for  the  increasing  tume- 
faction which  the  disease  causes,  and  consequently  the 
pedal  circulation  is  impeded,  and  violent  pressure  by 
the  bone  on  one  side,  and  horn  on  the  other,  produces 
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lameness  of  a most  painful  nature.  The  signs  of  its 
existence  are  so  marked  that  no  person  possessing  a 
horse  so  affected  would  attempt  to  sell  a helpless  cripple. 
Unless  laminitis  be  cured  early  during  the  acute  stage, 
serious  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  foot  are  sure 
to  occur ; and  it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  highly 
vascular  and  nervous  tissues  cannot  withstand  the  ill- 
effects  of  long-continued  and  persistent  pressure  with 


Fig.  20. 

Laminitis:  j,  2,  position  assumed  by  horse’s  fore-legs,  when 
affected  with  laminitis. 

impunity.  The  laminae  exude  blood  and  serum,  which 
sometimes  degenerate  into  pus,  which,  not  being  able 
to  escape  from  the  horny  box  of  the  hoof,  remains, 
and  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  laminae  and  the 
structural  derangements  of  the  foot  noticed  in  chronic 
laminitis. 

The  soft  structures  of  the  foot  are  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  superimposed  weight  of  the  body.  The 
pedal  bone  at  every  step  impinges  with  crushing  effect 
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upon  the  laminae,  and  by  these  means  an  important 
pedal  organism  is  broken  up,  which  is  no  longer  able 
to  suspend  the  pedal  bone  nor  the  crust,  which  is 
forced  downwards,  and  soon  the  toe  of  the  foot-bone 
descends  upon  the  sole,  and  in  aggravated  cases 
penetrates  through  its  plantar  surtace.  A horse 
suffering  with  fevered  feet  always  goes  more  or 
less  on  his  heels  ; at  every  step  he  does  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  toes  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  manner  in  which  he  effects 
this  object  is  controlled  according  to  the  extent  of 
disease  — if  of  a limited  character,  the  lameness  is 
scarcely  observable  ; but  if  of  an  exaggerated  nature, 
then  the  heel  action  will  be  most  marked.  It  is  in 
cases  where  the  fleshy  sole  has  only  been  partially 
involved  in  disease,  or  has  been  cured  during  its  acute 
stage,  when  only  a portion  of  the  pedal  structures  has 
been  left  in  an  abnormal  condition,  that  disputes  relative 
to  the  vexed  question  of  disease  or  no  disease  are 
likely  to  occur.  Yet  although  such  is  the  case,  distinct 
signs  always  remain  on  the  feet  of  horses  who  have 
been  affected  with  laminitis.  Their  soles  and  frogs 
descend ; they  in  some  instances  present  a bulging 
appearance,  and  always  bring  their  feet  carefully  down 
by  implanting  their  heels  markedly  on  the  ground. 
The  shoes  at  these  points  being  much  worn  down, 
the  physical  properties  of  the  hoof  often  lose  their 
character.  Rings  from  the  coronal  band  to  the  shoe 
disfigure  the  horn,  in  which  also  depressions  on  the 
sides  of  the  hoof  are  constantly  met  with.  Animals 
thus  diseased  are  at  times  sent  to  the  shoeingr-foro'e  to 
have  these  tell-tale  rings  obliterated  by  having  them 
rasped  down  to  a level  with  the  subjacent  horn.  This 
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treatment  of  the  feet,  fortunately,  can  only  disguise 
one  indication  of  the  disease  ; the  others  remain  the 
evidences  of  unsoundness. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE 

consists  of  ulceration  of  the  navicular  bone,  which  is 
attached  closely  to  the  os  pedis,  and  situated  between 
its  wings.  Many  causes  are  said  to  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  this  disease,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
present  system  of  shoeing  is  in  great  measure  blamable 
for  its  occurrence.  It  is  essential  to  the  performance 
ot  the  various  functions  of  the  horse’s  foot  that  the 
heels  and  frogs  should  at  every  step  be  impressed 
upon  the  ground,  whereas  the  shoe  now  in  use  raises 
the  frog  and  heels  from  the  ground  and  prevents  the 
performance  of  the  first  and  most  important  action  of 
the  pedal  machinery,  which  was  intended  not  only  to 
promote  the  rapid  circulation  of  blood,  but  also,  by 
pressing  upwards  upon  the  tendon  in  its  passage  over 
the  navicular  bone,  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  weight, 
and  in  so  doing  to  prevent  undue  strain  being  imposed 
upon  the  tendon.  In  the  shod  foot  this  protection 
cannot  be  afforded  the  frog,  as  it  can  never  reach  the 
ground,  and  the  tendon  consequently  is  ever  denied 
that  support  which  the  frog  was  intended  to  supply. 
Tendons  and  ligaments  both  sometimes  break  in  half, 
but  more  frequently  only  a few  fibres  of  this  inelastic 
tissue  become  ruptured.  When  the  disconnected  fila- 
ments form  a coil,  inflammation  is  set  up  and  some- 
times bony  growth  supervenes;  but  when  any  injury 
occurs  to  the  perforans  tendon  at  the  place  of  contact 
with  the  navicular  bone,  it  usually  produces  ulceration 
of  it. 
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The  late  Professor  Dick,  of  the  Edinburgh  College,, 
showed  me  pathological  specimens  of  this  disease  in 
which  a coil  of  white  fibrous  tissue  belonging  to  the 
perforans  tendon  had  eaten  a hole  in  the  navicular 
bone  and  caused  ulceration  of  it,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  phase  of  the  disease  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Of  course,  any  injury  affecting  this  bone 
will  set  up  inflammation  of  it,  and  also  of  the  sur- 
rounding synovial  membrane,  and  this,  as  experience 
proves,  usually  terminates  in  ulceration,  when  navicular 
disease  is  said  to  exist.  There  is  no  particular  forma- 
tion of  foot  that  is  more  prone  than  another  to  an  attack 
of  this  affection  ; even  experts  have  been  baffled  in 
diagnosing  the  existence  of  this  disease.  On  its  first 
occurrence  the  subject  of  it  will  go  lame  ; no  heat  can 
be  detected  in  the  affected  foot ; the  horse  may  point, 
that  is,  stretch  his  leg  out  and  place  it  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  other  one,  but  this,  although  one  of  the 
signs,  cannot  be  taken  alone  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
navicular  disease,  for  horses  with  injured  or  diseased 
joints  will  sometimes  point,  and  even  sound  horses 
occasionally  in  the  stable  assume  this  attitude.  It  is 
necessary  in  examining  a horse  supposed  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  malady  to  exercise  great  caution  ; as 
there  are  few  symptoms  manifested  at  first  which  are 
capable  of  leading  to  an  accurate  diagnosis.  Wait 
and  examine  your  patient  from  day  to  day,  and  even 
then  your  efforts  to  discover  the  seat  of  disease  may 
be  baffled ; a few  hours’  rest  may  have  caused  the 
lameness  to  disappear,  but  unfortunately  only  to  re- 
appear immediately  on  the  return  from  slight  exercise. 
This  may  occur  time  after  time,  and  is  one  of  the  signs 
indicative  of  the  disease  under  notice.  The  foot  may 
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still  remain  cool,  and  the  leg  in  all  external  aspects 
appear  to  be  sound  ; but  if  the  animal  persists  in  point- 
ing and  the  plantar  surface  becomes  dry  and  harsh,  little 
doubt  need  be  entertained  about  the  existence  of  navi- 
cular disease  ; when  once  established,  the  ulceration  eats 
away  the  bone,  which  sometimes  grows  so  thin  that 
ultimately  it  fractures  ; the  tendon  also  loses  its  sub- 
stance, and  the  internal  structures  of  the  foot  diminish 
in  size,  the  hoof  becomes  contracted,  the  frog 
small,  and  the  sole  concave.  Such  a case  of  long- 
continued  disease,  manifesting  the  signs  here  related, 
represents  a confirmed  case  of  navicular  disease,  and 
its  true  nature  would  be  detected  by  any  experienced 
horseman.  Ulceration  of  the  navicular  bone,  when 
once  established,  can  never  be  removed  ; a horse  so 
affected  may  be  cured  of  his  lameness  by  an  opera- 
tion which  consists  in  dividing  and  cutting  away  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  metacarpal  nerve  above  the 
fetlock  joint ; the  wound  soon  heals,  and  the  patient 
moves  soundly  afterwards,  simply  because  the  nerve 
has  been  disconnected  from  the  brain,  and  all  sensa- 
tion below  the  seat  of  the  operation  has  thereby  been 
destroyed,  but  the  horse  is  in  no  better  case  ; no  check 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  ravages  the  disease  is 
capable  of  making  ; the  sensation  being  cut  off,  the 
foot  is  to  the  horse  little  better  than  a wooden  appen- 
dage. A nail  may  be  driven  into  the  fleshy  sole,  yet 
no  pain  will  be  evinced  in  the  hoof ; if  nail-bound  he 
will  not  manifest  any  symptoms  of  suffering,  although 
such  interference  with  structures  formerly  sensitive  will 
involve  them  in  disease  which  the  loss  of  nervous 
power  exaggerates.  At  the  same  time,  unnerving 
takes  away  pain  for  a time,  and  converts  a cripple  into 
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a fair  mover,  and  for  this  reason  the  operation  is  often 
resorted  to,  and  sometimes  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
for  many  an  unnerved  horse  has  been  sold  and 
warranted  sound.  In  cases  of  dispute,  any  expert 
would  be  able  to  discover  the  cicatrix  which  marks 
the  spot  where  the  operation  was  performed,  and  its 
appearance  would  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence 
of  navicular  disease,  and  consequently  of  unsoundness. 


PUMICE  EOOT. 

It  is  said  that  horses  bred  upon  marshy  land  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  with  pumice  foot  than  those  reared 
in  dry  situations.  No  doubt,  as  a rule,  animals  fed  upon 
moist  pastures  do  not  gain  that  tonicity  of  tissue  which 
is  noticed  in  those  grown  in  more  favourable  localities. 
If  general  structural  weakness  be  generated  by  in- 


Fig.  21. 


I,  Pumice  foot. 


nutritious  food,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  horses’  feet, 
7.  eing  constantly  exposed  to  the  ill  effects  of 
moisture  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  disease. 

□mice  foot,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  always 
represents  imperfect  secretion,  and  consequently  scanty 
reve  opmcnt  of  horn  ; the  hoof  so  diseased  is  marked 
with  ridges,  and  the  crust  is  brittle,  and  sometimes 
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breaks  away  in  flakes  as  the  nails  are  driven  to  fasten 
on  the  shoe.  The  sole  has  a flat  surface,  usually  with 
well-developed  frog  and  bars,  but  with  a thin  and 
irregular  margin  of  crust.  Horses  with  such  feet, 
when  only  slightly  affected,  are  unsound. 

QUITTER 

is  a most  severe  disease  of  the  horse’s  foot,  and 
usually  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
large  swelling  around  the  coronet,  attended  by  heat 
and  lameness  so  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  and 
pity  of  the  most  unsympathetic.  Within  this  swelling 
matter  is  secreted,  which  accumulates  until,  becoming 
much  distended,  it  breaks,  and  as  the  pus  is  evacuated 
the  animal  is  gradually  relieved  of  pain.  No  man  is 
likely  to  attempt  the  sale  of  a horse  the  subject  of 
quitter  ; it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  merely  to 
indicate  the  signs  of  this  disease,  in  order  that  even 
during  its  primary  development  the  true  nature  of  it 
may  be  recognised.  This  disease,  with  judicious 
treatment,  can  be  cured  ; sometimes  depressions  on 
the  hoof-horn  and  loss  of  structure  leave  signs  of  its 
previous  existence,  such  blemishes  being  indications  of 
unsoundness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISEASES  OCCURRING  TO  THE  SKIN 

MANGK 

Isa  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  a parasite,  which 
pervades  the  horse’s  skin,  and  usually  makes  its 
appearance  among  emaciated  and  low-conditioned 
animals.  The  insects,  when  located  on  the  horse’s 
coat,  breed  and  increase  rapidly,  and  cause  great 
cuticular  irritation.  The  horse,  with  an  idea  of  freeing 
himself  from  their  molestation,  is  for  ever  biting 
scratching,  and  rubbing  the  parts  infested  by  these 
parasites,  and  in  so  doing  creates  superficial  sores  on 
his  skin.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  a mangy  horse : 
a staring  coat,  patches  denuded  of  hair,  and  a 
dusty,  scabbydooking  skin,  at  once  testify  to  the  true 
nature  of  this  disease.  There  are  other  diseases  of 
the  skin  which,  by  the  uninitiated,  might  be  mistaken 
for  mange,  a description  of  which  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
law  is  seldom,,  if  ever,  called  upon  to  interfere  in  cases 
of  skin  affections,  which  always  display  distinct  ex- 
ternal signs  of  their  existence. 

Mange  is  a disease  of  a highly  contagious  nature  • 
it  will  spread  from  stall  to  stall  until  every  horse  in  the 
stable  is  infested  with  the  mange  insect.  A horse 
affected  with  mange  should  on  its  first  appearance  be 
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isolated,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  its  loose- 
box  until  cured  ; even  the  harness  he  has  been  wear- 
ing must  be  disinfected  or  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  contagious  affection. 


MELANOSIS 

consists  of  black  tumours,  which  are  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  horse’s  body,  but  their  most  favourite 
spot  is  underneath  the  dock  ; they  are  more  commonly 
met  with  among  gray  and  white  horses,  than  those  of 
any  other  colour. 


Fig.  22. 

Melanosis : i,  melanotic  tumours  surrounding  the  rectum. 


Melanotic  tumours  are  composed  of  pigment,  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  skin,  and  vary  in  size  from  a 
pigeon’s  to  a hen’s  egg,  and  larger ; as  gray  horses 
grow  old,  the  black  hairs  become  white,  and  it  is 
during  the  period  this  change  is  taking  place  that 
the  pigment  of  the  skin  concentrates  itself  in  certain 
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spots,  which  swell  and  ultimately  develop  into  black 
tumours.  In  buying  a white  or  gray  horse,  it  is 
wise,  before  consenting  to  purchase,  to  raise  the  ani- 
mal’s tail  and  examine  the  underneath  part  of  it,  and 
also  the  rectum  ; if  any  black  enlargements  or  small 
tumours  should  be  discovered,  the  thought  of  purchase 
must  be  dismissed  at  once,  as  a horse  the  subject  of 
melanosis  is  seldom,  if  ever,  cured  ; the  tumours  may 
be  extirpated,  but  only  to  recur,  often  in  increased 
numbers,  which  remain  through  the  lifetime  of  the 
sufferer. 


although  great  eyesores,  seldom  interfere  with  horses’ 
usefulness,  unless  they  make  their  appearance  on  those 
parts  which  have  to  withstand  the  friction  of  the 
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Fig.  23. 


Warts:  r,  surrounding  eyelids  • 2,  on  nostrils. 


escape  of  urine  from  the  urethra. 
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Warts  are  of  a cartilaginous  nature  ; one  sort  is 
derived  from  the  cuticle,  and  is  inclosed  in  a circum- 
scribed sac  ; a second  kind  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  first,  but  differs  from  it  by  not  being  contained 
in  a cuticular  envelope  ; a third,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  a wart,  is  an  abnormal  growth,  consisting  of  a 
cyst,  containing  a soft  granular  substance.  Many 
applications  are  recommended  for  the  reduction  of 
warts,  but  the  most  expeditious  and  satisfactory  way  is 
to  extirpate  them  with  the  knife.  A horse  affected 
with  warts  always  represents  an  undesirable  purchase, 
as  such  growths,  even  after  removal,  are  likely  to 
recur,  and  sometimes  appear  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  tendency  to  further  development  seems 
to  be  inherent  in  some  equine  constitutions. 

GREASE. 

Enlargement  of  the  legs,  associated  with  great  heat 
of  the  skin,  often  denotes  the  approach  of  this  affec- 
tion, and,  should  remedial  measures  not  be  at  once 
adopted,  the  case  takes  a destructive  course ; the  hair 
begins  to  stand  on  end,  the  roots  of  which  are  found 
to  be  loaded  with  scurf,  causing  great  irritation, 
recognised  by  the  sufferer  continually  rubbing  one  leg 
against  the  other.  As  the  disease  progresses,  a thick 
unctuous  discharge  exudes,  which  bedews  the  hair, 
whilst  the  skin  cracks,  and  sometimes  ulcerates,  when 
the  formation  of  pus  adds  further  complications  to 
those  already  existing. 

This  state  of  the  disease,  unless  checked  in  its  course 
by  curative  measures,  still  further  injuriously  advances 
by  causing  the  growth  of  proud  flesh  ; fungoid  granula- 
tions spring  up  and  grow  to  a great  size,  become  dry 
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and  hard,  and  change  into  a substance  resembling 
horn  ; these  can  be  reduced  by  caustics  or  the  knife  ; 
but  unfortunately,  in  both  instances,  their  removal  is 
marked  by  the  manifestation  of  corneous  patches  re- 
presenting defects  which  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
animal  so  disfigured. 

This  disease  is  always  caused  by  defective  sanitary 


Fig.  24. 

1,  Horse’s  leg  affected  with  grease. 

surroundings  in  stables  where  horses  are  compelled  to 
stand  in  their  own  filth,  on  dung  and  straw  saturated 
with  urine,  which,  being  allowed  to  remain  under 
their  heels  for  days,  if  not  wreeks,  decomposes  and 
generates  eliminations  which,  by  constantly  impinging 
on  horses’  legs,  creates  among  other  maladies  that  of 
grease. 

PHLEBITIS. 

Years  ago  horse- owners  thought  blood-letting  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  animals.  To  bleed 
horses  every  spring  and  autumn  was  considered  as 
necessary  to  their  well-being  as  good  food.  In  bleed- 
ing a horse,  the  jugular  vein  is  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose  which  consists  in  opening  the  vein  with  a 
lancet  and  allowing  the  blood  to  How  from  it  to  the 
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amount  determined  upon  by  the  operator,  and  after- 
wards to  pin  together  the  divided  ends  of  the  wound 
so  as  to  stop  the  bleeding.  In  some  instances  the 
healing  process  progresses  favourably,  in  others  the  vein 
begins  to  inflame,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gaping 
appearance  of  the  wound,  from  which  a thin  discharge 
escapes.  If  this  state  does  not  yield  to  treatment, 
a hard  swelling  makes  its  appearance,  and  abscesses 
soon  locate  themselves  along  the  course  of  the  vein. 
Sometimes,  when  the  disease  has  progressed  to  the 
extent  above  described,  the  brain  becomes  affected, 
and  death  soon  puts  an  end  to  the  patient’s  sufferings  ; 
but  should  it  recover,  the  thickened  part  of  the  vein 
degenerates  into  an  indurated  substance  which  remains 
as  a small  tumour  on  the  animal’s  neck  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life.  And  it  is  to  this  pathological  result 
that  the  reader’s  attention  must  be  directed,  for  a vein, 
especially  one  so  closely  allied  to  the  brain  as  the 
jugular,  is  likely  to — in  fact  does,  in  some  cases — in- 
juriously affect  this  organ.  Any  thickening  of  or 
deposit  on  a bloodvessel  is  sure  to  retard  the  passage 
of  blood  through  it.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
horse-buyers  should  always  be  careful,  in  selecting 
horses  for  purchase,  to  run  their  fingers  over  the 
jugular  vein  in  order  to  discover  the  swelling  the 
result  of  phlebitis,  or  to  make  sure  of  its  non-existence. 
Years  ago  phlebitis  was  of  common  occurrence  ; and 
actions  have  been  brought  by  horse-owners  against 
veterinary  surgeons  for  unskilfully  bleeding  their 
horses.  And  learned  judges  have  condemned  in 
ruinous  costs  and  damages  men  totally  innocent  of 
the  imputations  brought  against  them.  The  fact  is 
that,  although  to  open  a vein  constitutes  a very  simple 
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procedure,  the  result  of  such  operation  is  frequently 
most  disastrous.  Both  medical  men  and  veterinarians 
of  the  greatest  experience  and  standing  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  dangerous  inflammation  of  veins 
caused  by  phlebotomy,  and  to  resist  actions  brought 
against  them  by  their  clients  for  the  assumed  un- 
skilful use  of  the  lancet.  Blood-letting  is  almost  an 
operation  of  the  past.  Veterinary  knowledge  has 
thrown  aside  the  fleam  and  blood-stick  of  the  farrier, 
and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  withdrawal 
of  blood  from  the  bodies  of  healthy  animals  is  wanton 
cruelty,  and,  moreover,  that  even  creatures  suffering 
with  disease  are  seldom  benefited  by  the  abstraction 
of  blood. 


MALLENDERS  AND  SALLENDERS 

are  names  denoting  affections  which  attack  the  back 
part  of  the  knee  (mallenders)  and  the  front  part  of  the 
hock  (sallenders)  ; in  both  positions  they  represent  the 
same  disease,  the  locality  where  each  exists  alone 
determining  the  name  applied  to  it.  Both  are  the 
result  of  neglect  and  uncleanliness,  whereby  the 
excretions  of  the  skin  become  checked,  slight  inflam- 
mation associated  with  irritation  supervenes,  the  hair 
sticks  up,  the  skin  grows  patchy,  and,  if  neglected, 
degenerates  into  sores,  from  which  a filthy  discharge 
will  issue. 

Sallenders  and  mallenders  can  be  cured  with  only 
moderate  attention.  During  the  period  a horse  is 
affected  with  this  disease  he  is,  of  course,  unsound. 
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CRACKED  HEEL 


is  produced  by  the  negligence  of  the  gropm,  by  either 
washing  the  horse’s  legs  immediately  after  work,  and 
not  rubbing  them  dry  afterwards,  or  by  leaving  them 
when  saturated  with  moisture  to  dry  naturally — that  is, 
by  evaporation — when  in  both  cases  the  thin  skin  of 
the  heel  becomes  devitalized,  congestion  of  the  parts 


occurs,  and  sores  are  soon  created.  The  removal  of 
the  tuft  of  hair  from  the  fetlock  is  a great  incentive  to 
the  propagation  of  sore  heel,  as  it  was  placed  there  by 
Nature  to  protect  the  delicate  cuticle  at  the  back  part 
of  the  phalanges,  by  forming  a covering  against  the 
entrance  of  moisture,  and  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion, which  has  the  tendency  to  rob  of  their  vitality 
parts  so  exposed. 

Nature,  ever  economical  in  her  means  and  wise  in 
her  ends,  never  would  have  supplied  the  fetlock  with  a 
long  growth  of  hair  unless  for  some  wise  reason, 
which  was  to  form  at  one  and  the  same  time  a cover- 
ing and  a conduit  for  the  passage  of  water  down  the 
leg,  so  that  in  its  descent  over  the  back  part  of  the 
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phalanges  it  might  run  over,  as  it  were,  a bridge  of 
hair,  and  be  carried  over  the  back  part  of  the  joint  and 
trickle  down  the  fetlock  tuft  to  the  ground,  and  by 
these  means  prevent  the  tender  tissue  of  the  heel  from 
being  saturated  with  moisture. 

' Prevention  is  better  than  cure.’  If  men  were  less 
handy  with  the  scissors,  much  benefit  to  horseflesh 
would  result,  and,  in  the  affection  under  notice,  by 
allowing  the  hair  to  remain  on  the  fetlock  as  Nature 
intended,  a protective  influence  against  cracked  heels 
would  be  kept  intact.  The  closely-clipped  heel  is  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  by  such 
exposure  is  rendered  susceptible  to  an  attack  of 
cracked  heel.  The  disease  is  ushered  in  with  con- 
gestion, the  blood  stagnates  in  the  affected  parts,  which 
swell  and  ultimately  crack,  when  a nasty  exudation 
continually  escapes  from  it.  This  malady  represents 
unsoundness,  which  is  induced  by  the  idleness  of  the 
groom,  who,  instead  of  rubbing  his  horses’  fetlocks  dry 
after  work,  drenches  them  with  water,  and  leaves  them 
saturated  with  moisture  to  chap  and  crack. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Gutta  serena  produces  permanent  blindness,  and  is 
caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  A horse 
affected  with  this  malady  usually  during  progression 
raises  his  head  and  lifts  his  legs  high  from  the  ground, 
and  keeps  his  ears  in  perpetual  motion,  his  sense  of 
hearing  seeming  to  be  intensified  as  a compensation 
for  his  blindness  ; his  auditory  nerves  are  impressed  by 
the  slightest  sound — even  the  murmur  of  a slight  gust 
of  wind  blowing  on  the  stump  of  a tree  will  warn  a 
blind  horse  of  the  impediment  opposing  his  path,  from 
which  he  will  deviate  as  if  directed  by  his  vision. 
One  peculiarity  common  to  a blind  horse  is  the  coat, 
which  is  always  rough  and  long  in  summer  and  short 
and  silky  in  winter,  the  reverse  of  what  happens  to  a 
horse  of  good  vision,  who  is  endowed  with  a short  soft 
coat  in  summer  and  a rough  and  long  one  in  winter. 
The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  human  intelligence  has 
never  discovered,  although  it  is  certain  that  Nature 
has  some  wise  motive  in  view  in  operating  thus  upon 
blind  horses. 

Paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  denies  the  eye  that 
special  sense  for  which  it  was  created ; the  retina 
cannot  be  operated  upon  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  assistance 
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of  the  pupil,  whose  function  it  is  to  dilate  and  contract 
whilst  controlling  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  light 
to  the  retina.  The  occupation  of  the  pupil  being  gone, 
Nature  permanently  dilates  it,  and  the  retina  is  now- 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  light,  which,  being  paralyzed, 
is  unaffected  by  it.  The  existence  of  this  affection 
can  be  tested  by  passing  the  finger  before  the  eye,  and 
if  the  horse  does  not  wink  or  close  his  eyelids  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  see  ; and  the 
nature  of  the  blindness  can  be  further  investigated  by 
placing  the  horse  in  a dark  stable,  and  holding  some- 
what near  the  suspected  eye  a lamp  or  lighted  candle, 
when,  if  the  eyelids  remain  fixedly  open,  a little  further 
scrutiny  by  carefully  examining  the  internal  structures 
of  the  eye  will  make  manifest  the  permanently-fixed 
dilatation  of  the  pupillary  opening.  To  the  uninitiated, 
a horse  thus  affected  may  appear  to  have  good  eye- 
sight, for  the  eyes  sometimes  are  bright,  and  no  ex- 
ternal sign  of  disease  may  appear.  Consequently,  it 
is  always  advisable,  in  cases  where  horses  are  suspected 
of  having  defective  vision,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
an  expert,  who  alone  will  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory 
opinion. 

OPHTHALMIA, 

or  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  is  of  two  kinds — simple 
and  specific.  The  one  is  usually  caused  by  injury,  such 
as  a blow,  or  from  the  presence  of  a hay-seed  under- 
neath the  eyelid,  which  in  causing  irritation  produces 
inflammation  ; the  second  form  of  this  disease  is  of  a 
constitutional  nature,  and  as  it  constantly  runs  a 
disastrous  course,  and  often  terminates  in  blindness,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  its  salient  features,  'in 
iritis,  or  specific  ophthalmia,  the  haw  or  membrana  nicti- 
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tans  lies  red  and  swollen  on  the  eye,  and  is  protruded 
over  it  to  its  utmost  extent ; copious  tears  run  down 
the  cheeks,  the  cornea  is  clouded,  the  eyeball  loses  its 
lustre.  As  the  disease  advances  the  intolerance  of 
light  is  painfully  marked  ; lymph,  and  sometimes  pus, 
to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  fill  the  aqueous  humour. 
The  pupil  now  becomes  white,  and  the  opacity  grow- 
ing more  confirmed,  blindness  ensues. 

A horse  having  gone  blind  from  this  disease  always 
presents  a puckered  appearance  of  the  eyelids,  which 
are  somewhat  drawn  over  the  eyeball ; the  eye  assumes 
an  opaque,  if  not  a white,  aspect.  The  external  signs 
this  malady  leaves  behind  it  are  so  manifest  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape  notice,  ■'except- 
ing in  cases  of  cataract,  which  sometimes  arises  as  a 
sequela  of  ophthalmia. 


CATARACT 

in  many  instances  results  from  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball.  Whether  it  be  brought  about  by  injury  or  con- 
stitutional derangement,  it  consists  of  opacity  of  the  lens 
of  the  eye,  and  may  be  partial  or  complete  ; that  is,  only 
a portion  of  white  lymph  may  invest  the  capsule  of  the 
lens ; or  it  may  entirely  cover  this  membrane,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  complete.  Partial  cataract  does  not  entirely 
destroy  vision,  but  it  renders  eyesight  imperfect ; a 
horse  so  afflicted  will  shy  at  objects  which  previous 
to  this  affliction  he  would  have  passed  without  notice, 
consequently  such  an  animal  is  dangerous  to  ride  or 
drive.  The  first  appearance  of  cataract  is  often  not 
noticed,  and  horses  have  been  sold  as  sound  even 
when  subjects  of  this  affection.  The  opacity  begins 
with  a small  spot,  which  as  the  disease  progresses 
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increases  in  size,  until  the  lens  is  entirely  covered.  It 
is  during  the  period  the  opacity  is  advancing  from  a 
partial  to  a complete  state  that  sometimes  neither 
master  nor  groom  discovers  anything  amiss,  until  the 
horse  is  found  to  be  partially  or  totally  blind,  when,  on 
examining  the  animal’s  eye,  in  the  place  of  a clear 
pupil,  there  is  seen  a.  mass  of  white  completely  covering 
the  lens,  or  two  or  three  white  spots  partially  obstruct- 


Fig.  26. 

Cataract : 1,  white  spot  on  the  lens  constituting  cataract. 

ing  the  vision.  Confirmed  and  complete  cataract  can 
be  seen  at  a distance,  but  in  its  early  stages  it  requires 
the  practised  eye  of  an  expert  to  detect  it.  The 
reason  why  horsemen  of  experience  fail  to  discover 
this  alteration  of  structure  in  the  horse’s  eye  is  because 
they  do  not  place  the  animal’s  head  in  a proper  position 
for  examination,  and  even  then  sometimes  allow  the 
reflection  of  surrounding  objects,  or  their  own  faces,  to 
confuse  their  sight. 

. Cataract  in  its  partial  state  is  difficult  of  discovery  ; 
even  a dealer  may  innocently  sell  a horse  affected  with 
this  disease  as  sound.  But  this  does  not  free  him  from 

• ■ . • ) j , 

his  liability  to  the  buyer,  if  able  to  prove  that  at  the 
time  of  sale  the  horse  was  the  subject  of  cataract. 
Defective  vision,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  con- 
stitutes unsoundness. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

GLANDERS  AND  FARCY 

Are  modifications  of  the  same  malady.  In  both 
diseases  the  lymphatics,  or  absorbent  vessels,  are 
affected,  and  in  both  there  is  an  effort  to  eliminate 
from  the  systefn  an  animal  poison.  The  existence  of 
this  virus  within  the  system,  and  the  different  modes 
Nature  adopts  for  its  escape,  cause  the  characteristic 
signs  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
diseases.  In  glanders  the  virus  finds  an  exit  through 
the  nostrils  ; in  farcy,  from  numerous  small  swellings 
called  ‘ farcy-buds,’  which  suppurate  and  discharge 
with  the  pus  the  poison  that  gives  rise  to  this 
disease.  Glanderine  and  farcine  are  identical  in  their 
nature.  By  inoculating  a horse  with  the  matter 
obtained  from  a farcy-bud  glanders  may  be  produced  ; 
and  the  same  disastrous  results  are  to  be  expected  if  a 
horse  or  man  become  contaminated  with  the  discharge 
from  a glandered  nostril,  for  both  these  affections  can 
be  transmitted,  not  only  to  the  equine  race,  but  also  to 
the  human,  in  which  it  assumes  a most  virulent,  aggra- 
vated, and  painful  form. 

Glanders  is  recognised  by  the  issue  from  one  or  both 
nostrils  of  a specific  nasal  gleet,  associated  with 
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enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal 
air-passages.  The  discharge  from  the  nose  is  of  a 
characteristic  type,  although  in  some  past  cases  an 
innocent  flow  of  mucus  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
glanderous  defluxion  ; but,  fortunately,  this  can  only 
deceive  the  inexperienced,  as  the  one  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  its  physical  properties. 
The  running  at  the  nose  noticed  in  simple  catarrh 
consists  of  sero-mucous  defluxion  from  both  nostrils, 


opaque,  white  in  colour,  and  continually  discharging 
and  dripping  on  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  from  the  nostril  of  a glandered  horse  is  at  first 
transparent  ; it  soon  becomes  viscid,  adheres  to  the 
rim  of  the  nostril  and  to  the  hairs  growing  around  it. 
The  discharge  is  not  so  constant  as  that  noticed  in 
catarrh  ; it  flows  slowly,  and  sometimes  only  makes  its 
appearance  in  a thin  viscid  stream,  which  seems 
stationary,  but  is  ejected  from  the  air-passages  in  small 
lumpy  masses  during  the  effort  of  snorting.  The 


Fig.  27. 

Glanders  : 1,  discharge  from  the  nostril. 
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glutinous  nature  of  the  defluxion  from  the  nostril  of  a 
glandered  horse  represents  a distinct  feature  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease,  as  no  other  nasal  discharge 
possesses  the  property  of  adhering  to  the  surrounding 
tissues  in  the  same  way  as  the  discharge  that  flows 
from  the  nostrils  of  glandered  horses.  The  membrane 
lining  the  septum  nasi  loses  its  normal  colour,  and 
assumes  a leaden  hue ; the  mucous  covering  of  the 
nostrils  becomes  also  similarly  affected,  and  as  the 
disease  progresses,  ulcers  may  appear  either  on  the 
septum  or  on  any  part  of  the  nasal  passages.  The 
development  of  the  ulcers  is  accompanied  with  the 
tumefaction  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands, 
which  are  soft,  and  easily  moved  by  digital  pressure  at 
first,  but,  as  the  disease  increases,  become  indurated 
and  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the  jaw,  when  the  horse 
is  vulgarly  said  to  be  jugged , or  glandered. 

As  nasal  gleet  is  one  of  the  signs  indicative  of 
glanders,  all  discharges  from  horses’  nostrils,  horsemen 
tell  us,  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  To  the 
inexperienced  this  caution  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
they  may,  on  the  first  appearance  of  such  symptom, 
seek  medical  advice.  As  before  stated,  the  defluxion 
in  glanders  is  of  a glutinous  and  sticky  nature,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  kind  of  nasal 
gleet.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  this,  the  submaxillary 
glands  tumefy,  and  other  symptoms  occur  which  seem 
somewhat  similar  to  those  observed  in  this  contagious 
complaint ; it  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  mention 
some  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
glanders. 

Strangles,  a malady  common  to  young  horses,  con- 
sists in  the  tumefaction  of  the  throat,  and  great  tender- 
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ness  about  the  submaxillary  glands,  which  are  also 
involved  in  the  general  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary space,  associated  with  a semi-purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nose.  These  symptoms  predict  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  w7hich  ultimately  bursts  or  has 
to  be  opened  with  the  knife.  It  may  appear  to  some 
that  the  symptoms  of  strangles  are  not  very  dissimilar 
to  those  of  glanders  ; in  reality,  a wide  margin 
separates  the  two.  The  nasal  gleet  is  not  glutinous, 
neither  does  it  adhere  to  the  rim  of  the  nostril  ; the 
submaxillary  gland,  although  sometimes  enlarged, 
grows  softer  and  softer  whilst  the  pus  is  being 
generated  ; it  never  becomes  indurated,  as  when 
poisoned  by  the  glanderine  virus.  In  strangles  also, 
difficulty  of  deglutition  is  nearly  always  present,  a 
symptom  never  noticed  in  glanders. 

Polypus  in  the  nostril  sometimes  give  rise  to  a 
discharge  from  the  nostril.  This  disease  in  no  other 
particular  has  the  slightest  resemblance  to  glanders. 
The  cause  of  the  gleet,  on  the  examination  of  the 
internal  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  existence  of  a fleshy  pear-shaped  mass 
blocking  up  partially,  if  not  entirely,  the  air-passage  on 
one  side  of  the  face,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  sur- 
rounding mucous  membrane,  causes  congestion  of  it, 
resulting  in  the  exudation  of  mucus,  and  consequent 
nasal  gleet. 

In  catarrh,  common  cold,  and  epizootic  catarrh  or 
influenza,  we  also  notice  a nasal  discharge.  This  is 
accompanied  also  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  ; but  in  these  diseases  the  gleet  is  of  a watery 
nature  at  first,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and 
even  purulent,  and  is  of  a character  quite  distinct  from 
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that  which  escapes  from  the  nostril  of  the  glandered 
horse.  The  defluxion  of  tears  and  congestion  of  the 
eyes  clearly  denote  such  a case  to  be  one  of  influenza. 

Injuries  to  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the  sinuses  of 
the  head,  and  disease  of  the  guttural  pouches,  alike 
produce  congestion  of  the  parts  implicated,  and  sub- 
sequent suppuration  causes  the  pus  to  find  an  exit  at 
the  nostrils.  The  nasal  discharge  in  such  cases  is  of  a 
purulent  nature,  and  this,  taken  in  association  with  the 
recognition  of  injuries  inflicted,  will  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  affections  above  mentioned  have  by  inex- 
perienced persons  been  mistaken  for  glanders,  and  in 
some  instances  glandered  horses  have  been  allowed  to 
live  and  spread  contagion  by  owners  thinking  they  had 
nothing  worse  to  contend  with  than  bad  colds.  The 
characteristic  symptoms  of  glanders  are  so  well  defined 
as  to  require  little  more  than  careful  observation  in 
distinguishing  between  those  diseases  which  will 
respond  to  medical  attention  and  that  virulent  malady, 
glanders,  for  which  treatment  is  of  no  avail. 

FARCY 

is  a disease  similar  to  glanders,  in  that  it  springs  from 
the  same  cause,  namely,  from  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
Nature  to  eliminate  a poison  from  the  horse’s  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
difference  between  the  two  complaints  is  very  marked  ; 
in  glanders,  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  are 
affected,  and  in  farcy  the  external  signs  of  the  affection 
are  confined  to  the  absorbents  of  the  skin — the  one 
finds  an  exit  for  the  virus  by  the  nostrils,  the  other  in 
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the  discharge  escaping  from  the  farcy-buds  located  on 
various  parts  of  the  skin.  An' attack  of  farcy  is  usually 
ushered  in  by  the  swelling  of  one  of  the  extremities, 
commonly  on  the  inside  of  the  hind-leg  ; but  sometimes 
buds  on  the  sides  of  the  lips  notify  the  existence  of 
this  malady.  As  time  progresses  the  buds  enlarge 
and  ulcerate.  From  these  ulcers  a thin  oily-coloured 
pus  escapes,  and,  like  the  discharge  from  theglandered 


Fig.  28. 

Farcy  : showing  farcy-buds. 

horse  s nostril,  coagulates  around  the  hairs  in  close 
proximity  to  the  affected  surface  of  the  skin. 

Few  horsemen  who  noticed  a horse  with  a swollen 
leg,  upon  which  running  sores  were  established,  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  such  animal  to  be  affected  with 
farcy.  Such  a state  of  limb  would  represent  a grave 
cause  for  suspicion.  The  opinion  of  an  experienced 
veterinarian  would  alone  be  able  to  decide  the  differ- 
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ence  between  farcy  and  other  cedematous  diseases  of 
the  limbs,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  assimilate  this 
malady.  The  first  indication  of  an  attack  of  farcy  is 
usually  that  of  a swollen  limb,  commonly  a hind  one  ; 
and,  as  enlargements  of  the  extremities  represent 
phases  met  with  in  other  diseases,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  complaints  of  a non-contagious  nature  have 
been  confounded  with  farcy.  Lymphangitis  is,  for 
example,  very  similar  in  its  external  appearance  to 
farcy  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  named  ‘ water-farcy,’  and 
classified  by  ancient  writers  as  of  a farcical  nature  ; but, 
although  such  is  the  case,  the  symptoms  of 
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can,  by  careful  examination,  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  farcy.  Lymphangitis  is,  like  farcy,  a disease 
of  lymphatic  vessels  which  become  overloaded,  when 
inflammation  and  swelling  occurs,  and  the  disease  is 
established.  This  state  of  things  is  noticed  among 
horses  being  overfed  whilst  not  at  work,  but  it  com- 
monly results  from  injury,  such  as  pricks  or  wounds  of 
any  kind.  A puncture  inflicted  on  the  inside  of  the 
fetlock-joint  by  the  shoe  has  caused  congestion  and 
irritation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  part  injured, 
and  subsequent  swelling  of  the  leg  has  led  to  the  exist- 
ence of  lymphangitis,  which  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  farcy.  To  the  pathologist  these  two  diseases  present 
distinct  lines  of  demarcation,  and,  as  a rule,  one  has  a 
history  which  the  other  lacks.  In  farcy  a poison  is 
insidiously  conveyed  into  the  system,  and  its  presence 
is  announced  without  warning  by  the  development  ot 
buds  on  various  parts  of  the  skin.  In  lymphangitis, 
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usually  a wound  tardy  in  healing  sets  up  inflammation, 
that  causes  the  part  to  swell,  or  the  leg  to  enlarge.  I n 
both  maladies  the  lymphatics  are  involved  in  disease, 
oedema  of  the  limbs  being  the  only  true  symptom 
common  to  each  ; the  other  signs  differ  from  one 
another  both  in  origin  and  disposition,  and  in  their 
ultimate  development,  each  assuming  features  of  a 
characteristic  and  distinctive  nature. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  lymphatics  in  lymphangitis 
are  involved  in  inflammation,  and  in  such  particular 
may  seem  to  be  allied  with  farcy ; but  these  congested 
spots  represent  so  many  abscesses  in  a state  of  forma- 
tion ; they  do  not  exhibit  the  hard,  knotted  cord 
noticed  in  the  region  of  the  farcy-bud,  neither  do  they 
secrete  the  matter  common  to  it,  but  a thick,  purulent 
fluid,  similar  to  that  observed  from  unhealthy-looking 
wounds.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  never  indurated  ; 
they  sometimes  swell,  and  abscesses  are  formed  which 
evacuate  pus  ; but  they  never  exude  the  viscid  glutinous 
discharge  of  the  farcy-bud,  which  proceeds  from  an 
ulcer,  whilst  the  exudation  observed  in  lymphangitis 
arises  from  a pus-discharging  abscess. 


ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  sometimes 
runs  so  high  that  the  limb  of  a horse  affected  with 
lymphangitis  becomes  permanently  thickened,  caused 
by  solidification  and  hypertrophy  of  the  connective- 
tissue.  I his  deformity,  or,  more  properly,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  limb,  has  received  the  name  ‘ Elephan- 
_ tiasis,  the  only  symptom  in  the  least  degree  assimilating 
iarcy  being  found  in  the  swollen  leg. 
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i HORSE-POX 

consists  in  the  formation  of  pustules  on  the  lips  and 
nostrils,  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  sores  which  result  after  the  pustules  have 
broken  evacuate  pus,  but  never  the  discharge  so 
marked  in  a case  of  farcy  ; moreover,  the  inflammation 
soon  subsides,  and  the  sores  rapidly  heal  without 
medical  interference.  These  symptoms  indicate  the 
existence  of  horse-pox,  and  point  out  how  widely  they 
differ  from  those  of  farcy. 


CEDEMA. 

» 

Swellings  on  any  part  of  a horse’s  body,  especially 
on  the  limbs,  are  by  horsemen  always  viewed  with  the 
suspicion  that  farcy  virus  may  be  latent  in  the  systems 
of  the  animals  so  affected  ; and  this  is  but  natural  when 
we  remember  how  in  most  cases  of  farcy  the  first  sign 
of  the  disease  is  manifested  in  the  existence  of  a 
swollen  leg.  How  these  various  oedematous  states 
can  be  detected,  and  their  true  nature  discovered,  has 
been  explained  ; at  the  same  time,  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a veterinarian  should  be  sought  when 
enlargements  of  a suspicious  character  appear  on  the 
limbs  of  horses. 

CAUSES  OF  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

All  authorities,  both  past  and  present,  agree  that 
overcrowding  horses  in  ill-ventilated  and  badly-drained 
stables  is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  these  dread 
maladies.  Winter,  in  his  book  on  the  Horse,  cites 
cases  where,  by  closing  the  hatches  on  the  horses  in 
the  Ouiberon  expedition  during  a storm,  glanders  was 
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induced  among  them.  In  1843  Mehemet  Ali  freighted 
three  ships  with  horses  from  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  were  perfectly  healthy  on  being  shipped, 
but  the  great  majority  were  glandered  by  their  close 
confinement  before  they  arrived  at  Alexandria.  Not 
only  are  horses  rendered  susceptible  of  these  diseases 
by  the  absence  of  sanitary  arrangements  in  stables,  but 
low  feeding,  combined  with  hard  work,  or  any  im- 
proper treatment  calculated  to  exhaust  or  devitalize  the 
animal  system,  render  it  an  easy  recipient  of  disease, 
and  glanders  and  farcy  in  particular.  During  cam- 
paigns, scanty  food,  insufficient  shelter,  and  exhausting- 
labour  are  the  hurtful  conditions  usually  imposed  upon 
army  horses.  Fleming,  in  his  work  on  Sanitary 
Science,  informs  us  ot  the  devastation  caused  by  these 
affections  in  the  Crimea,  Franco-Italian  struggle  with 
Austria,  and  in  the  Franco-German  war.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  instance  he  writes  : ‘ The  magnificent 

German  cavalry  that  invaded  France  took  the  field 
after  every  care  had  been  exercised  that  no  glandered 
horses  should  be  in  the  ranks,  and  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  every  regiment,  it  is  reported,  was  more 
or  less  infected,  the  necessities  and  hardships  of  war 
having,  as  usual,  engendered  it.’ 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  recognised  that  low- 
feeding,  overcrowding  in  ill-ventilated  and  badly- 
drained  stables,  and  hard  work,  are  incentives  to  the 
propagation  of  glanders  ; but  the  way  in  which  they  act 
upon  the  equine  system  so  as  to  engender  this  disease 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Although 
the  knowledge  of  the  disease  must  lead  the  patho- 
logist to  believe  in  its  parasitic  origin.  Diphtheria, 
typhoid,  and  other  maladies  are  known  to  result  from 
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parasitic  invasion,  emanating  from  cesspools  and  other 
accumulations  of  filth,  which  form  the  nurseries  favour- 
able to  the  existence  of  micro-organisms,  it  has  been 
asserted  in  the  past  that  deleterious  agents,  such  as 
fetid  eliminations  from  drains  or  the  accumulation  of 
filth,  were  capable  per  se  of  engendering  disease,  and, 
moreover,  that  they  possessed  an  inherent  property  of 
forming  living  organisms,  which,  by  entering  the 
systems  of  animals,  and  their  rapid  propagation,  were 
the  cause  of  contagious  maladies. 

The  existence  of  putrefactive  matter,  whether  liquid 
or  solid,  from  which  foul  gases  escape,  must  injuri- 
ously affect  the  systems  of  animals  inhaling  them,  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  property  of  creating  living 
organisms  ; such  fetid  deposits  form  the  nurseries  only, 
in  which  parasites  luxuriate,  and  the  nidus  of  their 
primary  generation.  No  doubt  all  insanitary  con- 
ditions do  foster  parasitic  existence,  and  filth  of  any 
kind  may  form  situations  favourable  to  the  extension, 
but  not  to  the  creation,  of  micro-organisms.  A cell,  or 
ovum,  within  which  life  is  latent,  must  first  find  its  way 
to  that  accumulation  of  filth  which  may  possess  the 
power  to  hatch  the  ovum  or  develop  the  growth  of  the 
cell  ; but  to  imagine  that  gases  eliminated  during 
putrefactive  decomposition  are  capable  of  so  com- 
porting themselves  as  to  form  living  beings  is  absurd. 
They  encourage  parasitic  life,  but  do  not  originate  it. 
Germs  may  float  in  a polluted  atmosphere,  and  by  it 
be  conveyed  to  the  various  animals  susceptible  of  its 
contagion.  But  before  this  can  occur  a nursery  con- 
sisting of  decomposing  matter  must  be  present  for 
fostering  into  existence  the  parasites  which  invade  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and,  by  so  doing,  involve 
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them  in  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  etc., 
and,  in  my  opinion,  farcy  and  glanders  are  maladies 
resulting  from  parasitic  invasion.  T.  hat  such  is  the 
case  has  not  as  yet  been  proved  ; it  remains  lor  future 
experiment  to  discover  the  habitats  which  favour  the 
development  of  micro-organisms,  or  the  primary 
generation  of  hydatids,  which,  both  in  their  incomplete 
and  complete  existences,  exert  such  injurious  effects  on 
the  animal  economy  of  man  and  other  creatures.  By 
whatever  means  glanders  is  contracted,  we  know  it  is 
constantly  met  with  in  foul  stables,  or  in  establishments 
where  horses  are  overcrowded,  and  in  situations  where 
hygienic  laws  are  disregarded.  Pure  air  and  pure 
water  are  essential  to  the  health  of  animal  life.  These 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  all  sources  capable  of  con- 
taminating either  are  absent.  The  effective  ventilation 
and  drainage  of  stables  will  assist  the  expulsion  of 
those  impurities  which,  if  retarded  in  their  escape, 
return  to  invade  animal  systems,  and  to  involve  them 
in  contagious  disease.  Glanders  and  farcy  are  prone 
to  occur  among  poor,  old,  and  debilitated  horses, 
among  those  engaged  in  warfare  or  exhausted  by  old 
age  and  hard  work,  and  in  situations  where  sanitation 
is  neglected  ; on  the  other  hand,  disease  seldom  enters 
those  habitations  where  healthy  surroundings  are 
always  established,  but  it  runs  riot  in  the  overcrowded 
stables  of  omnibus  companies,  and  attacks  the  equine 
tenant  of  the  costermonger  s hovel.  Man,  in  his  ignor- 
ance, neglects  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Nature,  and 
does  not  recognise  the  importance  of  the  wise  saying 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  great  Samuel  Johnson — 
By  a due  attention  to  hygienic  laws  life  may  be  pro- 
longed, although  death  cannot  ultimately  be  defeated.’ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

MEGRIMS. 

Any  injury  to  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  whether  it 
be  the  result  of  accident  or  disease,  is  sure  to  give  rise 
to  symptoms  of  a marked  character.  Pressure  on  the 
brain,  whether  from  the  presence  of  a tumour  or  dis- 
tension of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels,  constantly  causes 
epileptic  fits.  In  the  horse  this  disease  is  denominated 
* Megrims.’  The  animal  so  afflicted  may  turn  suddenly 
stubborn  whilst  at  work,  then  rush  forward,  and  persist 
in  going  its  own  way,  running,  heedless  of  conse- 
quences, its  head  against  any  opposing  obstacle. 
Sometimes  the  driver  will  notice  the  head  held  on  one 
side,  or  that  the  horse  shakes  his  head  and  moves  his 
ears  backwards  and  forwards  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Those  are  premonitory  signs  of  a coming  fit,  which 
may  be  prevented  by  immediately  pulling  up  and 
resting-  the  animal  until  the  circulation  becomes  tran- 
quillized;  but  if  the  animal  be  urged  on,  a fit  may  be 
caused  by  the  continued  exertion,  the  subject  of  it  will 
be  beyond  the  control  of  the  driver,  and  the  man, 
horse,  and  vehicle  will  be  exposed  to  those  evil  con- 
sequences which  have  been  above  enumerated  as 
resulting  from  an  attack  of  megrims. 
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A horse  affected  with  megrims  is  unsound,  and  no 
honest  man  would  attempt  to  sell  such  an  animal 
without  first  telling  the  buyer  of  the  creature’s  afflic- 
tion. Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  seller  would  render 
himself  liable  for  all  damage  accruing  from  any 
accident  that  might  occur  during  a violent  attack  of 
this  disease. 


( 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VICES. 

CRIB-BITING 

Is  a habit  some  horses  indulge  in  of  firmly  grasping 
with  their  teeth  some  fixed  object,  such  as  the  top 
rail  of  the  manger,  so  as  to  obtain  a fulcrum  for  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  to  act  from.  In  cribbing  these 


Fig.  29. 

a,  Horse  in  act  of  crib-biting. 


muscles  are  subjected  to  severe  and  constant  exertion, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  exhibition  of  cervical 
energy  is  caused  by  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  if  not  of  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
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The  peculiar  sound  emitted  from  the  horse’s  mouth 
each  time  he  cribs  is  not  so  indicative  of  a bad  habit 
as  a sign  of  disease,  and  would  seem  to  be  an  attempt 
to  eructate,  a function  the  horse  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming. Consequently  it  can  be  readily  recognised 
how  great  must  be  the  sufferings  of  a horse  who,  with 
gases  irritating  or  distending  his  stomach,  is  constantly 
attempting  to  expel  them  from  it  by  an  effort  which  is 
incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect.  The  desire  to 
remove  the  offending  agents  ever  remains,  and  the 
habit  of  cribbing  grows  constant. 

Cribbing  is  thought  by  many  only  to  represent  a 
bad  habit,  but  if  crib-biting  be  brought  about  by  a 
diseased  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  effort  to 
eructate  is  a sign  of  disease,  and  constitutes  unsound- 
ness. To  say  the  least,  cribbing  is  a vice,  and  should 
be  treated  as  a defect  between  buyer  and  seller. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HORSE  SALES  AND  WARRAN1Y. 


SALES. 

‘ Sale  or  exchange  is  a transmutation  of  property  from 
one  man  to  another  in  consideration  of  some  price  or 
recompense  in  value.  If  it  be  a commutation  of  goods 
for  goods,  it  is  more  properly  an  exchange  ; but  if  it 
be  a transferring  of  goods  for  money  it  is  called  a sale.' 
When  an  agreement  has  been  made  between  a vendor 
and  purchaser  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a certain 
existing  chattel  at  a certain  price,  the  property  in  the 
chattel  immediately  vests  in  the  purchaser ; but  the 
vendor  has  a lien  on  the  chattel  for  the  price,  and  until 
the  purchaser  pays  or  tenders  the  price,  he  has  no 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  chattel.  ‘If  a man  agrees 
with  another  for  goods  at  a certain  price,  he  may  not 
carry  them  away  before  he  has  paid  for  them,  for  it  is 
no  sale  without  payment,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressly agreed.  And,  therefore,  if  the  vendor  says  the 
price  of  the  beast  is  four  pounds,  and  the  vendee  says 
he  will  give  four  pounds,  the  bargain  is  struck,  and 
neither  of  them  is  at  liberty  to  be  off,  provided  imme- 
diate possession  be  tendered  by  the  other  side.  But  if 
neither  money  be  paid,  nor  goods  delivered,  nor  tender 
made,  nor  any  subsequent  agreement  be  entered  into, 
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it  is  no  contract,  and  the  owner  may  dispose  of  the 
goods  as  he  pleases.  But  if  any  part  of  the  price  be 
paid  down,  if  only  a penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods 
be  delivered  by  way  of  earnest,  the  property  of  the 
goods  is  absolutely  bound  by  it,  and  the  vendee  may 
recover  the  goods  by  action,  as  well  as  the  vendor  the 
price  of  them.’  Lord  Holt  has  laid  down  the  rule  that 
earnest  does  not  absolutely  bind  a contract ; to  make 
it  do  so,  c the  money  must  be  paid  upon  fetching  away 
the  goods,  because  no  other  time  for  payment  is  ap- 
pointed ; that  earnest  only  binds  a bargain,  and  gives 
the  party  a right  to  demand.  But  then  a demand 
without  payment  of  money  is  void  ; after  earnest  given 
the  vendor  cannot  sell  the  goods  to  another  without  a 
default  in  the  vendee,  and  therefore  if  the  vendee  does 
not  come  and  pay  and  take  the  goods,  the  vendor 
ought  to  go  and  request  him,  and  then  if  he  does  not 
come  and  pay  and  take  the  goods  in  a convenient  time, 
the  agreement  is  dissolved,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
to  any  other  person.’ 

‘ When  the  price  of  an  existing  chattel  has  been  fully 
or  partly  paid,  or  when  the  purchaser  has  acquired 
possession  of  a chattel,  in  each  case  the  property  passes 
to  the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of  a contract  for  the 
sale  of  an  unascertained  or  an  unfinished  chattel,  the 
intention  of  the  parties  with  regard  to  the  passing  of 
the  property  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
importance  of  ascertaining  whether  the  property  in  a 
chattel  is  vested  in  a purchaser  arises,  of  course,  from 
the  fact  that  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  chattel  falls  on 
the  person,  whether  vendor  or  purchaser,  in  whom  the 
property  is  vested,  Shaking  hands  and  crossing  the 
hand  with  a piece  of  money  are  in  some  districts  said 
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to  bind  bargains,  but  in  law  these  outward  signs  of 
agreement  are  insufficient,  unless  they  be  accompanied 
by  a pecuniary  consideration.  When  the  vendor  gives 
part  of  the  price,  if  only  a penny,  to  the  vendee,  then 
earnest  has  been  received  and  the  contract  is  binding. 

£ As  soon  as  a bargain  is  struck,  the  property  of  the 
goods  is  transferred  to  the  vendee,  and  that  of  the 
price  to  the  vendor ; but  the  vendee  cannot  take  the 
goods  until  he  tender  the  price  agreed  on.  But  if  he 
tenders  the  money  to  the  vendor  and  he  refuses  it,  the 
vendee  may  seize,  the  goods  or  have  an  action  against 
the  vendor  for  detaining  them.  And  by  a regular  sale 
without  delivery  the  property  is  so  far  absolutely 
vested  in  the  vendee  that  if  A sells  a horse  to  B for 
£\o,  and  B pays  him  earnest,  or  signs  a note  in  writing 
of  the  bargain,  and  afterwards,  before  the  delivery  of 
the  horse  or  money  paid,  the  horse  dies,  still  he  is 
entitled  to  the  money,  because  by  the  contract  the 
property  was  in  the  vendee.’ 

A sale  being  a contract  it  is  governed  by  the  general 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  contracts.  It  is,  moreover, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  well-known  Statute  of 
Frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3).  By  sec.  4 of  that  statute  if 
the  agreement  for  sale  is  not  to  be  performed  within  a 
year,  the  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof,  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged  therewith  or  by  his  authorized  agent.  But 
the  most  important  section  affecting  sales  of  goods  is 
the  17th,  which  runs  as  follows  : ‘ No  contract  for  the 
sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  for  the  price 
of  £\o  sterling,  or  upwards,  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods 
so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  some- 
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thing  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment, or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 
the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to 
be  charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto 
lawfully  authorized.’  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  sales  of  goods  at  a price  under 
£10.  The  expression  ‘ goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  ’ 
includes  a horse  or  other  animal. 

The  first  clause  of  the  section  states  that  the  buyer 
shall  accept  and  actually  receive  a part  of  the  goods  ; 
that  is,  the  seller  must  give  into  the  possession  of  the 
buyer  a portion  of  the  property  he  has  bargained  for, 
and  the  buyer  must  accept  such  portion  and  actually 
receive  the  same  (but  the  delivery  may  be  what  is 
called  ‘constructive,’  e.g.,  by  handing  over  the  key  of  a 
warehouse  in  which  the  goods  sold  are  lodged)  ; and 
unless  this  be  done,  or  one  of  the  other  stipulations  in 
the  section  be  complied  with,  the  purchaser  may  on  any 
day  subsequent  to  the  agreement  repudiate  the  trans- 
action and  refuse  to  take  to  any  of  the  goods.  It  is 
impossible  in  dealing  for  a horse,  for  part  delivery  to 
be  effected  in  any  sensible  form,  unless  the  seller,  by 
cutting  off  a lock  of  the  horse’s  hair,  and  delivering  it 
to  the  vendor,  does  by  so  doing  comply  with  the  law 
laid  down  in  the  Act  under  consideration.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  would  be  a com- 
pliance with  the  section.  The  taking  possession  of 
half  a flock  of  sheep  would  constitute  part  delivery,  but 
the  division  of  one  living  animal  never  seems  to  have 
been  contemplated,  particularly  so  as  no  reference  is 
made  to  live  stock,  only  to  ‘ goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise.’ The  horse  is,  however,  considered  a chattel, 
and  as  such  must  be  treated  as  the  law  directs* 
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although  the  application  of  this  section  of  the  statute 
is  fraught  with  difficulty,  as  it  demands  further  investi- 
gation in  determining  what  constitutes  acceptance 
when  dealing  with  horses.  Most  men  will  admit  that 
an  agreement  to  buy  should  be  binding  between  men  of 
honour,  and  if  it  does  not  establish  a legal,  it  certainly 
does  a moral,  obligation.  ‘ An  Englishman’s  word  is 
his  bond,’  and  if  such  be  a definition  of  English  honour, 
it  ought  to  be  a Briton’s  pride  to  be  bound  by  the 
words  of  his  mouth  ; but  there  are  those  who  do  not 
consider  a verbal  understanding  of  that  importance 
ascribed  to  it  by  honest  men,  and  consequently  a 
bargain  made  by  them  on  one  day  is  repudiated  on 
the  next,  and  this  they  are  able  legally  to  do,  as 
several  actions  have  been  brought  to  compel  payments 
for  the  sale  of  horses  where  a verbal  agreement  has 
been  entered  into,  but  in  which  the  stipulations  com- 
prised in  the  Statute  of  Frauds  have  not  been  adhered 
to.  For  instance,  A agreed  to  buy  a horse  of  B for 
^30,  and  asked  the  seller,  a farmer,  to  keep  the  horse 
for  a time,  stating  that  he  would  fetch  the  horse  away 
and  pay  for  him  at  the  end  of  this  period.  This  he 
failed  to  do,  whereupon  the  seller  brought  an  action  to 
recover,  but  was  nonsuited  because  the  vendor  had 
never  lost  possession  of  the  horse,  and  there  had  been 
no  acceptance.  Cases  have  occurred  where  neither  actual 
delivery  has  taken  place  nor  earnest  money  been  paid, 
and  yet  the  vendee  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  the 
vendor.  C agreed  to  buy  a horse  of  D for  £60, 
saying  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  horse  away  at 
once,  and  therefore  asked  him  to  keep  the  animal  at 
livery  for  a few  days.  After  the  lapse  of  time  the 
vendor  demanded  the  removal  and  price  of  the  horse 
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bargained  for ; this  the  vendee  refused,  and  set  up 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  as  a defence.  An  action  was 
brought  by  the  seller  ; at  the  trial  the  Court  ruled  that 
the  position  of  the  seller  had  been  changed  into  that  of 
a bailee,  who  had  agreed  by  verbal  arrangement  to 
keep  the  horse  at  livery,  and  the  right  of  ownership 
had  vested  in  the  buyer.  This  case  represents  what 
is  called  constructive  acceptance.  That  is,  where  a 
buyer  does  neither  sign  a document  stating  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  goods  nor  pay  earnest  money,  yet 
by  leaving  them  in  the  custody  of  the  seller,  and 
agreeing  to  pay  for  their  warehousing,  renders  him- 
self liable,  not  by  a direct  expression  that  he  will 
receive  them,  such  as  might  be  contained  in  a 
letter,  but  by  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  of  the  goods  having  been  left  in  the  paid 
custody  of  the  seller.  It  may  seem  strange  to  many 
that  the  enactments  contained  in  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  are  not  complied  with,  when  earnest  to  the 
small  amount  of  a penny,  or  a sum  paid  in  part  pay- 
ment, would  bind  a bargain  and  prevent  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  sellers  sometimes  incur  by  allowing 
horses,  after  the  sale  and  price  have  been  verbally 
arranged,  to  remain  in  their  possession,  without  de- 
manding earnest  money  or  part  payment  for  them. 
Cases  where  earnest  or  part  payments  have  been 
made  seldom  come  into  court,  excepting  where  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  not  been  sufficiently  com- 
plied with.  The  seller,  on  receipt  of  earnest  money, 
must  retain  it  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  uses,  and 
not  return  it  to  the  buyer,  as  it  has  been  decided  in 
court  that  a bargain  is  not  binding  where  a man  only 
tenders  earnest  by  placing  a coin  on  the  seller’s  hand, 
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and  then  replaces  it  in  his  purse ; the  one  must 
actually  part  with  his  money,  the  other  must  accept 
and  retain  the  same.  No  external  sign,  such  as 
shaking  hands,  although  an  indication  in  some  dis- 
tricts that  a bargain  has  been  struck,  will  satisfy  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  and,  consequently,  is  useless  in 
evidence,  and  will  be  of  no  assistance  in  establishing 
a claim  for  payment  of  a commodity  so  bargained 
for. 

The  most  distinct  way,  where  money  has  not  been 
paid,  to  bind  a contract  is  by  a written  document,  on 
which  should  appear  the  terms  of  agreement.  Thus, 

‘ A hereby  agrees  to  pay  B £4.0  for  a bay  gelding.’ 
The  names  of  the  contracting  parties  must  appear  on 
the  face  of  this  document,  but  the  signature  of  the 
party  ‘ to  be  charged  ’ by  the  contract  or  of  his 
authorized  agent  is  sufficient.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  price  agreed  for  should  always  be  mentioned 
in  drawing  up  documentary  evidence  of  this  kind ; 
for  unless  such  be  done,  disagreements  as  to  price 
may  lead  disputants  into  the  law  courts. 

‘ The  rule  of  the  law  is,  that  where  there  is  no  actual 
agreement  as  to  price,  the  note  of  the  bargain  is 
sufficient,  even  though  silent  as  to  price,  because  the 
law  supplies  the  deficiency  by  importing  into  the 
bargain  a promise  by  the  buyer  to  pay  a reasonable 
price’  (Benjamin  on  Sales). 

Yet  although  the  law  steps  in  to  settle  disputes  in 
this  matter,  it  is  always  better  to  avoid  litigation  by 
specifying  the  price  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  any 
commodity  on  the  memorandum  prescribed  for  such 
purpose. 

The  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  horses  is  simple,  if 
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only  sellers  and  buyers  will  be  governed  in  their 
dealings  by  section  1 7 of  the  Statute  of  F rauds,  which 
states  the  conditions  upon  which  the  seller  can  dispose 
of  his  goods.  He  must  deliver  a horse  to  the  buyer, 
and  cause  him  to  accept  it ; or  if  the  delivery  is 
to  be  delayed  for  a period  named,  then  earnest  or 
part  payment  should  be  demanded.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  objected  to  by  the  buyer,  then  the  price  of 
the  horse  should  be  paid  in  full,  or  a memorandum 
specifying  the  terms  of  arrangement,  and  the  price 
agreed  to,  with  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  distinctly  expressed,  should  be  drawn 
up.  No  dealer,  therefore,  or  seller  of  horses  should 
allow  horses  baro-ainecl  for  to  remain  in  his  stables 

o 

after  sale  unless  one  of  the  above  conditions  be  com- 
plied with.  If  he  does,  he  possesses  no  evidence  of 
the  validity  of  sale,  and  consequently  often  involves 
himself  in  disappointment,  and  sometimes  in  loss. 

But  though  the  requisites  of  a valid  sale  may  have 
been  complied  with,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  vendor 
had  not  a proper  title  to  the  chattel  sold. 

On  this  point  Blackstone  writes  : 

‘ Property  may  in  some  cases  be  transferred  by  sale, 
though  the  vendor  hath  none  at  all  in  the  goods  ; for 
it  is  expedient  that  the  buyer,  by  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions, may,  at  all  events,  be  secure  of  his  purchase. 
And  therefore  the  general  rule  is  that  all  sales  and 
contracts  of  anything  vendible  in  fairs  and  market 
overt  (that  is,  open)  shall  not  only  be  good  among  the 
parties,  but  also  be  binding  on  all  those  that  have  any 
right  or  property  therein.  Market  overt  in  the  country 
is  only  held  on  special  days,  provided  for  particular 
towns  by  charter  or  prescription  ; but  in  London 
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every  day,  except  Sunday,  is  a market  day.  The 
market  place,  or  spot  of  ground  set  apart  by  custom 
for  the  sale  of  particular  goods,  is  also  in  the  country 
the  only  market  overt ; but  in  London  every  shop  in 
which  goods  are  exposed  publicly  for  sale  is  market 
overt  for  such  things  only  as  the  owner  professes  to 
trade  in.  But  if  my  goods  are  stolen  from  me,  and 
sold  out  of  market  overt,  my  property  is  not  altered, 
and  I may  take  them  wherever  I find  them.’ 

But  a sale  in  market  overt  will  not  protect  a pur- 
chaser of  a horse  unless  the  special  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  horses  set  out  below  are  also  com- 
plied with.  In  years  past  the  stealing  of  horses  was 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  was  for  the  suppression 
of  this  practice  that  the  enactments  referred  to,  which 
are  contained  in  2 and  3 Philip  and  Mary,  c.  7,  and 
31  Elizabeth,  c.  12,  were  passed. 

By  these  Acts  it  was  provided  ‘ that  a horse  shall 
be  openly  exposed  in  the  time  of  such  fair  or  market 
for  one  whole  hour  together,  between  ten  in  the 
morning  and  sunset,  in  the  public  place  used  for  such 
sales,  and  not  in  any  private  yard  or  stable,  and  after- 
wards brought  by  both  vendor  and  vendee  to  the 
book-keeper  of  such  fair  or  market  that  the  toll  be 
paid,  if  any  be  due ; and  if  not,  one  penny  to  the 
book-keeper,  who  shall  enter  down  the  price,  colour, 
and  marks  of  the  horse,  with  the  names,  additions, 
and  abodes  of  vendee  and  vendor,  the  latter  being 
properly  attested.  Nor  shall  such  sale  take  away  the 
property  of  the  owner  if  within  six  months  after  the 
horse  is  stolen  he  puts  in  his  claim  before  some 
magistrate  where  the  horse  shall  be  found,  and  within 
forty  days  more  proves  such  his  property  by  the  oath 
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of  two  witnesses,  and  tenders  to  the  person  in  posses- 
sion such  price  as  he  bond,  fide  paid  for  him  in  market 
overt.  But  in  case  any  of  the  before-mentioned  points 
are  not  observed,  such  sale  is  utterly  void,  and  the 
owner  shall  not  lose  his  property,  but  at  any  distance 
of  time  may  seize  or  bring  an  action  for  his  horse 
wherever  he  happens  to  find  him.’ 


THE  SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE  ACT. 

The  Act  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Day,  29  Charles  II.,  c.  7,  was  enacted  with  the 
express  purpose  of  discouraging  Sunday  trading,  and 
no  doubt  the  framers  of  this  statute  intended  to  make 
any  kind  of  dealing  transacted  on  Sunday,  whether 
public,  private,  or  professional,  illegal. 

For  if  it  be  wrong  for  a dealer  to  sell  horses  on 
a Sunday,  it  is  equally  wicked  for  a private  person 
to  make  contracts  on  the  same  day.  Our  Puritan 
ancestors  founded  their  Sunday  Observance  Act  on 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  quite  right  in  insisting  on  a 
rest  day  for  all,  although  even  by  the  law  of  the  Jews 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  perform  their  various 
sacerdotal  functions  on  that  day.  The  priests  work 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  are  blameless  ; and  of  course  all 
works  of  charity,  such  as  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
attending  to  the  ailments  of  man  and  animals,  necessi- 
tate the  performance  of  that  labour  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  and  veterinarian  to  undergo. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sunday  Observance  Act 
has  not  been  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  wording  of  its 
enactment,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  have  put 
quite  a full-stop  to  Sunday  trading,  although  our  legal 
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authonties  have  drawn  a very  fine  line  between 
tradesmen  and  private  persons.  For  instance,  an 
auctioneer  in  his  private  capacity  sold  one  of  his  own 
horses  on  a Sunday ; the  court  held  that  the  sale  was 
valid,  because  he  was  not  exercising  his  calling  in 
selling  horses  by  auction,  ‘ but  only  privately  for  his 
own  benefit.’ 

Judges  have  delivered  various  opinions  on  the 
exact  meaning  of  trading.  The  Act  states  ‘ that  no 
tradesman  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  ’ ; and  consequently  legal  authorities 
have  considered  that  as  regards  horse-selling  this 
enactment  only  applies  to  horse-dealers,  who  cannot 
* exercise  their  calling  on  the  Lord’s  Day,’  although 
private  persons,  as  the  case  above  cited  proves,  can. 
Most  people  consider  it  bad  form  to  transact  any 
business  on  a Sunday,  excepting  those  persons  whose 
duty  compels  them  to  work  on  this  day.  But  in 
addition  to  such  people,  certain  tradesmen,  as  tobacco- 
nists, publicans,  and  others,  sell  their  goods  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  blameless. 
But  a horse-dealer,  amongst  some  other  trades,  cannot 
sell  horses  on  a Sunday  with  security;  and  consequently 
if  a bargain  be  entered  into  on  this  day,  the  contract 
should  not  be  finally  settled  until  the  following 
Monday,  when  a memorandum  of  the  transaction 
can  be  drawn  up  and  signed,  earnest  accepted,  or 
the  full  price  agreed  for  be  paid.  In  such  case  the 
Sunday,  legally,  is  not  reckoned  as  any  part  of  the 
period  during  which  the  negotiation  occurred  relative 
to  purchase  ; the  fact  of  the  transaction  having  been 
completed  on  the  Monday  alone  renders  the  contract 
binding.  In  1824  an  action  for  the  sale  of  a horse 
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was  brought.  In  this  case  the  sale  was  held  to  be 
good,  because,  although  the  agreement  to  purchase 
was  entered  into  on  the  Sunday,  the  final  arrange- 
ment was  not  concluded  until  afterwards,  on  a week- 
day, the  defence  set  up  being  that  the  defendant  was  a 
horse-dealer,  and  had  transacted  business  on  a Sunday, 
which  was  illegal,  and  therefore  not  binding  (Bloxsome 
v.  Williams,  3 B.  and  C.,  232). 

The  sale  of  a horse  by  a private  person  on  a Sunday 
has  been  held  valid,  because  in  horse-dealing  such  indi- 
vidual is  not  ‘exercising  his  ordinary  calling.’  This  may 
be  the  case  ; but  surely  this  is  straining  a point,  and 
making  an  unjust  distinction  between,  say,  a lawyer 
and  a horse-dealer,  who  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
‘person  who  distributes  horses.’  A lawyer  who  sells 
and  parts  with  a horse  distributes  it  and  becomes  a 
trader  in  this  particular  quite  as  much  as  the  horse- 
dealer  who  sells  hundreds  during  the  year.  What’s 
sauce  for  the  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 
The  Sunday  Observance  Act,  to  my  mind,  should  be 
extended  so  as  not  only  to  operate  against  traders 
in  ‘ the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  calling,’  but  also 
against  all  persons  who  buy  or  sell  any  commodity  on 
Sunday.  Of  course,  any  work  of  charity  or  necessity 
performed  on  Sunday  is  legal,  and  payment  for  such 
pertormance  of  duty  can  be  claimed  ; for  instance,  the 
service  of  a stallion  or  bull  is  a work  of  necessity,  as 
a subsequent  day  might  be  too  late  for  effecting  the 
object  required.  A man  who  is  employed  to  extricate 
a horse  or  ox  from  any  perilous  position  on  the 
Sabbath  can  legally  claim  his  reward. 

The  law  relating  to  Sunday  observance  as  ex- 
pounded by  English  legal  authorities  makes  it  clear 
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that  no  horse-dealer  can  bargain  and  complete  the 
sale  of  any  horse  on  Sunday  ; and  even  a private 
person  will  be  wise  in  refusing  to  buy  any  kind  of 
cattle  on  this  day,  especially  so  as  business  in  this 
direction  can  be  more  easily  transacted  on  a Monday 
or  any  subsequent  day,  when  it  will  be  binding  both 
on  vendor  and  vendee,  provided  they  comply  with  the 
stipulations  set  out  in  the  Statute  of  Frauds  previously 
enumerated. 

AGENTS  AND  THEIR  LIABILITIES. 

Auctioneers  and  persons  to  whom  horses  are  en- 
trusted for  sale  are  agents,  and  immediately  after  the 
receipt  and  acceptance  of  a horse  at  any  horse  mart, 
usually  called  a repository,  the  auctioneer  becomes 
agent  to  the  intending  vendor,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  tacit  understanding,  contracts  to  perform  certain 
duties,  for  the  non-observance  of  which  he  is  legally 
held  responsible.  He  is  bound  to  properly  feed  and 
otherwise  minister  carefully  to  the  animal’s  wants,  and 
use  all  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  accident.  His 
stables  must  be  so  arranged,  in  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  determine,  as  to  preserve  the  horse  from 
harm  and  protect  him  from  injury  ; nails  jutting  out 
from  the  partition  boards  or  elsewhere,  even  dangerous 
ornamentation,  such  as  spikes  of  any  kind  on  the  stall- 
posts,  on  which  a horse  might  tear  his  skin,  etc.,  or 
even  inflict  deep  wounds,  are  evidences  that  due  pre- 
caution has  not  been  taken  ; and  should  such  obstacles 
cause  accident,  the  agent  would  be  liable  for  any  loss 
so  sustained.  The  owner,  immediately  on  placing  his 
horse  in  the  care  of  his  agent,  becomes  liable  to  pay 
the  expense  incurred  by  keep  and  attendance,  and  as 
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security  for  payment,  the  auctioneer  has  a lien  upon 
the  horse  ; and  should  the  horse  not  be  sold  on 
account  of  his  not  having  reached  the  reserved  price 
directed  by  the  owner,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
horse  can  be  detained  until  the  debt  incurred  for 
keep  and  auction  expenses  be  paid.  On  the  auction 
day,  immediately  the  horse  has  been  sold  to  highest 
bidder,  the  property  is  transferred  to  the  buyer, 
who  is  liable  to  the  amount  of  his  bidding,  and  the 
auctioneer  becomes  agent  to  the  vendee,  to  whom  he 
is  bound  to  deliver  the  purchase  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  the  hammer  fell  to  his  bid,  on  his  paying  the 
price  assented  to  at  the  sale.  On  receipt  of  payment 
for  and  delivery  of  the  horse,  the  liability  to  the 
vendee  ceases,  but  the  vendor  still  remains  responsible 
for  the  conditions  on  which  his  horse  was  sold.  If  a 
horse  be  warranted  quiet  to  ride,  and  he  proves  to  be 
a dangerous  shyer ; or  quiet  in  harness,  and  he  turns 
out  a kicker ; or  false  representations  are  published  on 
the  catalogue,  such  as  that  the  horses  are  the  property 
of  an  officer  ordered  to  India,  when  in  fact  they 
belong  to  someone  else  ; in  cases  like  these  the  sales 
can  be  set  aside,  and  all  horses  sold  under  false 
pretences  are  returnable.  For  this  reason  auctioneers 
hold  the  money  paid  in  for  the  horses  sold  for  four 
days,  during  which  time  it  is  to  be  supposed  buyers 
will  be  able  to  discover  faults,  and  detect  false  repre- 
sentations. Should  the  horse  answer  the  description 
given,  then  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  above 
named  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  to  pay  the 
vendor  the  price  obtained  for  his  horse,  minus  the 
expenses  incurred  and  the  commission  fee  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  the  description  prove  false,  then 
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the  auctioneer,  on  substantial  proofs  that  the  com- 
plaints lodged  against  the  horse  are  valid,  or  the 
representations  advanced  at  the  sale  were  false,  is 
bound  to  return  the  purchase  money  to  the  vendee,  the 
vendor  still  remaining  liable  to  his  agent  for  the 
expense  of  his  horse’s  keep  and  the  auction  fees. 

Auctioneers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  representations 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  horses  which  owners 
have  advised  them  to  have  printed  on  their  sale 
catalogues,  and  they  are  equally  innocent  agents  when 
they  make  statements  regarding  equine  qualifications 
which  they  have  received  from  the  mouths  of  sellers  ; 
yet,  although  such  is  the  case,  they  are  compelled  by 
law  to  make  good  such  assurances  by  proving  the 
commodity  sold  to  be  the  same  as  represented,  and  if 
they  fail  to  do  so,  the  sale  becomes  invalid  ; and  if  a 
seller  refuses  to  retake  his  horse,  the  money  paid  has 
to  be  retained  by  the  agent  until  the  dispute  has  been 
settled  amicably  or  by  law.  The  usual  course  pur- 
sued in  such  cases  is  for  the  horse  to  be  sold  with  all 
his  faults  at  auction — that  is,  without  any  kind  of 
warranty  ; the  price  obtained  is  retained  by  the 
auctioneer  pending  the  result  of  litigation,  when,  if 
the  verdict  be  favourable  to  the  vendee,  the  price 
obtained  by  the  original  sale  is  handed  back  to  the 
buyer,  and  the  vendor  receives  as  payment  for  his 
horse  the  amount  realized  at  his  second  appearance 
under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  minus  expenses  and 
commission  fees  due  upon  both  sales.  If  the  verdict 
be  for  the  vendor,  the  auctioneer  has  to  pay  to  him  the 
sum  realized  at  the  original  sale,  deducting,  of  course, 
the  usual  auctioneering  expenses,  and  the  vendee  has 
only  to  receive  back  the  price  obtained  for  the  horse 
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in  dispute,  minus  the  cash  liability  incurred  by  the 
second  sale. 

When  goods  are  delivered  to  a person  in  trust  he  is 
answerable  for  the  safe  custody  of  such  goods  during 
the  time  they  are  in  his  possession.  In  such  case  a 
‘ special  qualified  property  is  transferred  from  the  bailor 
to  the  bailee,  together  with  the  possession.  It  is  notan 
absolute  property,  because  of  his  contract  for  restitu- 
tion, the  bailor  having  still  a right  of  action,  grounded 
upon  such  contract ; and  on  account  of  this  qualified 
property  of  the  bailee,  he  may,  as  well  as  the  bailor, 
maintain  an  action  against  such  as  injure  or  take  away 
his  chattels. 

‘ The  taylor,  the  carrier,  the  innkeeper,  the  agisting 
farmer,  etc.,  may  all  of  them  vindicate  in  their  own 
right  this  their  possessory  interest  against  any  stranger 
or  third  person.  For,  being  responsible  to  the  bailor 
if  the  goods  be  lost  or  damaged  by  his  wilful  default  or 
gross  negligence,  or  if  he  do  not  deliver  up  the 
chattels  on  lawful  demand,  it  is  therefore  reasonable 
that  he  should  have  a right  of  action  against  all  other 
persons  who  may  have  purloined  or  injured  them,  that 
he  may  always  be  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
bailor.’  The  law  of  bailment  does  not  apply  with  the 
same  force  against  every  bailee,  as  there  are  a number 
of  bailments  which  arei  dissimilar  in  their  nature,  and 
legal  consequences. 

A carrier  is  liable  at  common  law  without  any 
degree  of  neglect,  ‘ for  from  principles  of  public  policy 
he  is  answerable  if  he  is  robbed  of  the  goods,  and  for 
every  other  loss  which  does  not  happen  by  the  act 
of  God  (that  is,  without  human  agency)  or  by  the 
king’s  enemies.’ 
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But  the  liability  of  a carrier  at  common  law  has 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  Carriers  Act,  which 
contains  special  provisions  relating  to  the  carriage  of 
certain  articles,  such  as  money,  pictures,  china,  etc., 
exceeding  £10  in  value. 

A horse  given  into  the  custody  of  a carrier  to  take 
to  market  for  sale  is  received  by  him  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  must  deliver  him  safely  at  the 
destination  advised.  If  the  animal  during  transit  is 
struck  by  lightning  and  is  killed,  the  bailee  (carrier)  is 
not  answerable  to  the  bailor ; neither  is  he  liable  if  a 
horse  under  his  care  is  taken  during  war  by  the 
Queen’s  enemies.  But  should  the  horse  be  stolen  or 
escape  by  any  means  from  his  control,  or  should  any 
accident  occur  whereby  injury  was  inflicted,  the 
carrier  would  have  to  compensate  the  bailor  for  any 
loss  caused  by  accident,  or  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
animal  if  stolen.  The  farmer  who  takes  horses  in  to 
grass  is  only  liable  for  ordinary  neglect,  or  -‘the 
omission  of  that  care  which  every  man  of  common 
prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a family,  takes  of 
his  own  concerns.’  If  a horse  sent  to  grass  be  stolen, 

‘ the  owner  cannot  recover  the  value  from  the  farmer, 
as  from  a carrier  and  innkeeper,  unless  he  was  stolen 
by  the  negligence  of  the  farmer,  as  by  leaving  the 
gates  of  his  field  open,  or  unless  the  farmer  has  ex- 
pressly undertaken  to  be  answerable  for  such  loss.’ 

A bailee  may  detain  property  committed  to  his 
charge  until  the  expenses  consequent  upon  such  are 
discharged,  ‘as  where  a horse  is  delivered  to  an  inn- 
keeper to  take  care  of,  or  to  a farmer  to  graze,  or  a 
farrier  to  shoe  : in  such  cases  the  bailee  has  what  is 
called  a lien  upon  the  thing  bailed — that  is,  he  may 
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detain  it  until  the  debt  incurred  by  the  bailment  is  dis- 
charged by  the  bailor  ’ (law  of  bailment).  But  the 
bailee  cannot  detain  a horse  ‘ until  the  bailor  has  paid 
him  a demand  which  arose  upon  former  bailments, 
where  he  restored  the  thing  bailed  without  availing 
himself  of  his  lien,’  but  only  upon  the  article  bailed  for 
the  debt  accruing  from  the  last  bailment  of  it. 

WARRANTY  OF  HORSES. 

The  sale  and  exchange  of  property  can  be  effected 
without  any  kind  of  warranty,  but  in  many  instances 
the  seller  transfers  his  goods  to  the  buyer  with  an 
assurance  that  they  are  what  he  represents  them  to  be. 
This  opinion  may  be  asserted  verbally,  or  written  on  a 
memorandum  expressing  the  exact  terms  of  the  assur- 
ance. ‘ Every  affirmation  at  the  time  of  sale  of  per- 
sonal chattels  is  a warranty,  provided  it  appears  to 
have  been  so  intended.’  And  should  such  prove  on 
substantial  authority  to  be  untrue,  the  vendor  is  liable 
for  breach  of  warranty. 

It  was  thought  years  ago — and  even  now  there  are 
people  who  are  of  opinion — that  the  fact  of  giving  a 
fair  price  for  a horse — that  is,  ‘ such  as  from  the  appear- 
ance and  nature  of  the  horse  would  be  a full  and  fair 
price  for  it ; in  fact,  if  it  were  free  from  blemish  and 
vice’ — constitutes  a warranty  of  soundness  even  in 
absence  of  any  oral  or  documentary  evidence. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  recorded  opinions  was 
that  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  laid  down  the  rule 
‘that  a horse  costing  more  than  £10  was  consequently 
warranted  sound  ;’  but  this  opinion  was  based  on  an 
insufficient  knowledge  of  equine  pathology,  and  was 
soon  discovered  to  operate  unjustly  against  vendors. 
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Mr.  Justice  Grose,  in  the  case  of  Parkinson  v.  Lee, 
said  : * There  was  a current  opinion  that  a large  price 
given  for  a horse  was  tantamount  to  a warranty  of 
soundness,  but  when  that  came  to  be  sifted,  it  was 
found  to  be  so  loose  and  unsatisfactory  a ground  of 
decision,  that  Lord  Mansfield  rejected  it  and  said  : 

‘ There  must  either  be  an  express  warranty  of  sound- 
ness or  fraud  in  the  seller  to  maintain  the  action.’ 
Since  the  ruling  of  the  above  learned  judge,  price  in 
courts  of  law  has  never  been  allowed  to  imply  a 
warranty  of  soundness.  If  the  seller  wishes  to  assure 
the  buyer  that  the  horse  he  is  offering  is  sound, 
the  warranty  must  be  given  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  be  written  on  a memorandum  ; and  it  is  the  buyer 
who  should  always  demand  these  securities  when 
buying  a horse  at  a high  figure.  Dealers  also  should 
be  very  careful  of  the  words  they  use  in  recommending 
horses  for  sale  which  they  do  not  wish  to  warrant 
sound,  for  a mere  statement  that  they  feel  sure  the 
horses  they  are  showing  are  sound,  if  such  language 
caused  the  buyer  to  purchase  it,  may  constitute  a 
warranty  of  soundness,  or  a representation  which,  if 
false,  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  repudiate  the 
contract.  ‘ An  affirmation  at  the  time  of  sale  is  a 
warranty,  provided  it  appear  in  evidence  to  have  been 
so  intended’  (Chief  Justice  Holt);  and  if  after  sale 
the  animal  bought  should  prove  to  be  unsound,  all  the 
buyer  has  to  do  is  to  show  that  he  bought  the  horse 
entirely  relying  on  the  statement  of  the  seller  that  the 
animal  was  sound,  and  prove  that  he  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  of  its  unsoundness  when  bought.  War- 
ranties for  a limited  period,  for  three  days  duration, 
such  as  are  usual  at  Tattersall’s  and  other  horse  auction 
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marts,  are  binding,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
horse’s  defects  were  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  detected  in  so  short  a time. 
At  such  places  horses  are  seldom,  if  ever,  warranted 
sound  ; they  are  advertised  in  the  catalogue  as  quiet 
to  ride  or  drive,  and  this  implies  they  are  free  from 
vice  ; and  generally  during  two  or  three  days  ample 
time  is  allowed  for  discovering  a horse’s  failings  in 
these  directions. 

A dealer  also  may  warrant  a horse  for  a limited 
period,  and  allow  it  to  go  on  trial  (as  it  is  called)  to 
the  intending  buyer  for  a week,  who  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  specified  time  can  retain  or  return  it 
at  his  own  discretion  : in  such  cases  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  for  testing  such  animal’s  qualifications  and 
soundness.  When  dealing  is  conducted  on  such 
principles  it  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  both  to 
vendor  and  vendee,  as  nothing  in  such  arrangement  is 
likely  to  lead  to  litigation  ; at  the  same  time,  by  this 
mutual  contract  the  borrower,  z.e.,  when  no  charge  is 
made  for  the  horse’s  temporary  use,  or  hirer,  who 
agrees  to  pay  a stipulated  price  for  the  use  of  the 
horse  during  the  period  arranged  for  testing  its  qualifi- 
cations, gains  a temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired, 
accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  use  it  with 
moderation,  and  not  abtise  it ’ (Blackstone).  The 
receiver  of  a horse  on  these  conditions  is  responsible 
for  its  careful  keeping  and  fair  use,  and  should  he 
fail  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  by  not  exer- 
cising due  precaution  in  protecting  from  harm  the 
horse  temporarily  placed  under  his  care,  and  should 
injury,  caused  by  his  negligence,  happen  to  the  thing 
borrowed  or  hired,  he  becomes  liable  for  the  amount 
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of  damage  sustained.  The  law  makes  a distinction  as 
to  the  degrees  of  neglect ; ‘ the  hirer  is  only  answer- 
able  for  ordinary  neglect,  but  a gratuitous  borrower  is 
responsible  even  for  slight  negligence’  (Sir  W.  Jones). 
If  depreciation  of  property  should  have  occurred  owing 
to  neglect,  and  disputes  arise,  which  result  in  litigation, 
the  degree  of  neglect  and  amount  of  injury  inflicted, 
and  the  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  sustained,  have  to  be 
determined  by  a jury,  who,  in  giving  their  verdict, 
have  greater  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a just  decision 
with  regard  to  an  animal  than  they  would  have  in 
dealing  with  an  inanimate  commodity.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  goods  on  loan  should  be  returned  in 
the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  delivery  ; but  in  a case 
like  the  one  under  notice,  the  extent  of  liability  has 
to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  a living  organism, 
and  especially  that  of  the  horse,  who  is  useful  to  man 
in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  severe 
exertion.  With  the  horse,  therefore,  the  conditions 
must  be  qualified  ; he  must  be  returned  as  when 
loaned,  ‘ but  subject  to  any  of  those  incidents  to  which 
the  horse  might  be  liable,  either  from  his  inherent 
nature,  or  from  the  course  of  the  exercise  by  the 
buyer  of  those  rights  over  it  which  the  contract  gave  ’ 
(Baron  Bramwell). 

Masters  sometimes  depute  their  servants  to  sell  their 
horses,  who  often,  when  they  do  so,  give  warranties  of 
soundness,  when  the  question  arises  whether  the  master 
is  liable  for  the  contract  entered  into  by  his  groom. 
No  servant  has  a right  to  give  a warranty  without 
possessing  the  authority  from  his  master  to  do  so  ; but 
constantly,  in  the  anxiety  to  sell,  makes  representa- 
tions, and  even  signs  memoranda,  which  induce  buyers 
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to  believe  that  their  purchases  are  sound.  Warranties 
given  by  private  persons’  grooms  are  not  legally 
binding ; those  receiving  them  must  prove  that  the 
master  gave  to  his  servant  the  authority  to  sell  his 
horse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  warrant  him  sound.  A 
warranty,  on  the  other  hand,  if  given  by  the  servant  or 
agent  of  a horse-dealer,  is  binding,  and  the  onus  of  it 
is  thrown  upon  the  principal.  The  ruling  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Byles  on  the  liability  incurred  by  servants  giving 
warranties  is  clear  on  this  point  : ‘If  a servant  or 
agent  of  any  private  individual  entrusted  on  one  occa- 
sion to  sell  a horse,  without  authority  from  his  master 
takes  upon  himself  to  warrant  the  soundness  of  the 
animal,  the  master  is  not  bound ; but  if  the  servant  of  a 
horse-dealer,  or  even  one  who  only  occasionally  assists 
him  in  his  business,  being  employed  to  sell,  gives  a 
warranty,  the  principal  is  bound , even  though  the  agent 
or  servant  was  expressly  forbidden  to  warrant.  In 
such  a case  there  is  ostensible  authority  to  do  that 
which  is  usual  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a 
horse-dealer.’ 

A warranty  must  be  distinguished  from  a represen- 
tation. ‘ A warranty  extends  to  all  faults  known  and 
unknown  to  the  seller,’  and  on  breach  of  it  a pur- 
chaser is  entitled  to  recover  the  damages  sustained. 
But  a false  representation,  if  no  fraud  be  involved, 
does  not  afford  a ground  for  rescinding  the  contract. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a seller  makes  a misrepre- 
sentation with  a knowledge  of  its  untruth,  and  with  a 
fraudulent  intention  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  act  on 
the  faith  of  it,  and  the  latter  does  so  and  sustains  loss, 
the  contract  may  be  rescinded  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
or  damages  may  be  recovered.  Mere  non-disclosure 
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is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  a contract — for  instance,  the 
sale  of  a glandered  horse  by  a seller  who  is  aware  of 
the  disease.  Passive  deception  of  this  kind,  however 
wrong  morally,  is  not  wrong  legally. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  proof  of  fraudu- 
lent intent,  as  ignorance  is  usually  pleaded  ; at  the 
same  time,  it  is  most  important  that  nefarious  trans- 
actions should  be  uprooted,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
many  a well-formed  and  fine  horse  would  command 
a large  price  did  not  roaring,  navicular  disease,  or 
some  other  malady,  take  away  more  than  half  the 
value.  And  it  is  manifest  that  an  unwary  buyer  might 
buy  a fine-looking  horse  for  a large  figure,  although 
one  perhaps  rendered  almost  valueless  by  a disease 
unperceived  at  the  time  of  purchase.  To  sell  horses 
under  false  pretences,  such  as  above  described,  is  not 
deemed  fraud  by  law. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  gangs  of  men  who 
move  from  place  to  place  and  combine  to  sell  horses 
under  false  pretences  ; and  from  the  number  of  cases 
of  fraudulent  dealing  that  have  come  under  public 
notice  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  manifest  that 
such  conspirators  live  and  thrive  on  this  nefarious 
trade  in  unsound  horses,  whose  defects  or  diseases 
they  temporarily  disguise,  in  order  to  cheat  the  novice 
and  inexperienced.  Unfortunately  they  usually  evade 
detection.  No  place  is  an  ‘ abiding  city  ’ for  them.  A 
stable  in  a fashionable  part  of  town  is  taken  for  a 
month  by  the  head  of  the  gang,  who  represents  him- 
self as  a retired  officer  ordered  to  the  South  of  Europe 
for  his  health.  Advertisements  appear  in  the  daily 
papers  : ‘ A gentleman  going  abroad  is  willing  to  sell 
a fine  pair  of  horses  ; warranted  sound,  and  a month  s 
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trial  allowed.  Apply  to  Major The  address, 

‘ A B Street,  Belgravia.’  The  pair  or  single  horse,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  one  that  has  been  purchased  on 
account  of  some  unsoundness  for  a small  price,  and  is 
now  on  sale  under  unusually  favourable  circumstances, 
as  the  owner  has  no  further  use  for  him,  at  a price,  per- 
haps, ten  times  more  than  its  value.  The  advertise- 
ment draws  buyers  ; the  major,  who  always  acts  his 
part  cleverly,  offers  easy  terms,  namely,  to  allow  a trial 
of  a month,  and  if  the  horse  does  not  suit,  to  retake 
it  and  refund  the  money.  This  is  a bait  that  even 
people  otherwise  wise  swallow.  The  horse,  after  a 
month’s  trial,  is  discovered  to  be  a roarer,  or  to  be 
unsound  in  some  other  way  ; the  major  is  warned  by 
the  buyer  that  the  horse  does  not  answer  the  descrip- 
tion given,  and  is  asked  to  return  the  purchase  money, 
and  to  be  informed  where  he  is  to  send  the  horse.  A 
letter  is  soon  sent  desiring  that  the  animal  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  country  (to  a place  which  represents 
the  supposed  major’s  country  seat),  and  on  its  im- 
mediate receipt  a cheque  will  be  sent.  The  horse 
is  sometimes  sent  back  ; the  money  is  never  returned. 
The  horse  goes  upon  trial  after  trial.  The  members 
of  the  gang  move  rapidly  about  the  country  ; each 
month  lodgings  are  changed,  and  fresh  opportunities 
for  plunder  are  afforded  ; and  when  the  hands  of  the 
law  are  nearly  upon  their  shoulders,  they  evade  detec- 
tion by  seeking  pastures  new  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Dupes  in  their  dealings  with  these  knaves 
usually  lose  both  money  and  horses,  although  slight 
precaution,  in  seeking  the  opinion  of  a veterinarian, 
would  have  prevented  such  robbery.  It  may  seem 
to  many  peculiar  that  one  individual  may  sell  a horse 
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and  represent  it  to  be  sound,  at  the  same  time  know- 
ing it  to  be  affected  with  some  disease,  such  animal 
being  sold  with  intent  to  cheat  ; yet,  although  such  is 
the  case,  in  law  it  only  constitutes  a civil  injury,  and 
of  course  renders  the  contract  voidable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in 
selling  horses  which  they  know  to  be  unsound,  yet 
falsely  represent  them  to  be  sound  to  their  buyers, 
they  are  guilty  of  a criminal  offence,  which  the  law 
calls  conspiracy.  A man  who  steals  is  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offence  ; if  two  or  more  are  engaged  in  com- 
mitting a theft,  they  are  all  equally  guilty  of  a crime  ; 
but  in  horse-chanting,  as  it  is  called,  a single  individual 
may  rob,  and  yet  be  only  amenable  to  civil  proceed- 
ings ; whereas  the  plurality  of  chanting  transgressors 
for  the  commission  of  the  self-same  iniquitous  practices 
are  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  conspiracy.  A 
theft  per  se  is  not  altered  in  the  least  degree  if  com- 
mitted by  one  or  twenty  persons  ; yet  in  law  the 
amount  of  wickedness  is  limited,  if  perpetrated  by 
Jones  alone,  to  a civil  wrong  ; but  if  by  Jones  plus  his 
two  sons,  the  degree  of  guilt  is  increased  to  a criminal 
offence,  which  the  law  terms  conspiracy. 

Persons  thinking  to  free  themselves  from  all  liability 
sometimes  sell  their  horses  with  ‘all  their  faults  ’ ; that 
is,  they  part  with  them  for  life  ; and  it  would  seem  that, 
if  language  has  any  force,  a man  the  buyer  of  a horse 
purchased  * with  all  his  faults’  would  be  unable  to  return 
him  on  any  pretext  whatever,  and  for  reasons  which 
were  judiciously  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborough  : ‘ I 
think  it  is  quite  immaterial  when  a horse  is  sold 
“ with  all  faults  ” how  many  belonged  to  it  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  seller,  unless  he  used  some  artifice  to 
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disguise  them  and  prevent  their  being  discovered  by 
the  purchaser.  The  very  object  of  introducing  such 
stipulation  is  to  put  the  purchaser  on  his  guard,  and 
throw  upon  him  the  burden  of  examining  all  faults, 
both  secret  and  apparent.  I may  be  possessed  of  a 
horse  I know  to  have  man}’  faults,  and  I wish  to  get 
rid  of  him  for  any  sum  he  will  fetch.  I desire  my 
servant  to  dispose  of  him,  and  instead  of  giving  a 
warranty  of  soundness,  to  sell  him  with  all  his  faults. 
Having  thus  laboriously  freed  myself  from  responsi- 
bility, am  I to  be  liable  if  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
that  the  animal  was  unsound  ? Why  did  not  the 
purchaser  examine  him  in  the  market  when  exposed 
for  sale  ? By  acceding  to  buy  a horse  with  all  faults, 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  risk  of  latent  and  secret 
faults,  and  calculates  accordingly  the  price  which  he 
gives.  It  would  be  most  inconvenient  and  unjust  if 
men  could  not,  by  using  the  strongest  terms  which 
language  affords,  obviate  disputes  concerning  the 
quality  of  goods  which  they  sell.’ 

This  opinion  contains  the  common-sense  view  con- 
cerning goods  when  sold  with  all  their  faults,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  buyers  under  such  agreement  attempt  to 
return  horses  so  obtained  ; in  fact,  the  law  holds  the 
contract  binding  so  long  as  no  artifice  has  been  used 
to  disguise  defects  or  unsoundnesses,  which,  without  the 
application  of  artificial  means  for  their  concealment, 
would  have  been  apparent  to  a casual  observer  ; and 
here  a difficulty  arises  in  naming  the  various  deviations 
from  the  normal  state  constituting  defects  capable 
of  being  disguised  by  artifice,  especially  so  as  some 
lie  hid,  that  is,  are  latent,  such  as  corns,  which,  so  long 
as  the  shoe  remains  on  the  foot,  are  hidden  from  view. 
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This  is  a distinct  instance  where  a latent  defect 
is  disguised  by  artifice.  Yet  surely  a horse  thus 
artificially  disguised  would  not  be  returnable. 

Broken  knees  are  usually  disguised  with  some  kind 
of  pigment  before  going  to  work  ; it  is  always  done 
with  the  idea  of  hiding  an  eyesore  from  observation  ; 
and  even  if  on  show  for  sale,  a horse’s  knees,  if 
chipped,  would  be  touched  up  with  the  blacking  brush, 
but  not  with  intent  to  deceive,  for  the  most  trivial 
examination  of  the  parts  would  make  manifest  their 
actual  state.  Yet,  although  such  is  the  case,  juries 
have  given  verdicts  in  favour  of  plaintiffs  who.  having 
bought  broken-kneed  horses  with  all  faults,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  them  because  the  carpal  injuries 
were  1 wilfully  concealed  with  intention  to  deceive.’  This 
was  the  opinion  of  a jury,  not  of  a judge,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  on  horse  warranty  sellers  should 
be  careful  not  to  disguise  even  trivial  defects,  as  by 
so  doing  they  may  involve  themselves  in  litigation. 
The  judgment  delivered  by  Lord  Ellenborough  dis- 
tinctly states  that  ‘ with  all  his  faults  ’ comprises  every 
kind  of  defect  and  unsoundness  with  which  a horse, 
at  the  time  of  sale,  may  be  afflicted,  and  that  the  very 
nature  of  such  sale  ought  to  put  the  buyer  on  the  alert 
to  exercise  more  than  ordinarily  careful  scrutiny.  The 
only  cause  for  the  return  of  a horse  sold  with  all  his 
faults  is  when  artificial  means  have  been  adopted  to 
disguise  defects  with  intent  to  deceive  the  buyer.  A 
broken-winded  horse  may  be  tampered  with  so  as  to 
temporarily  disguise  the  disease,  and  the  spot  de- 
nuded of  horn  in  a case  of  seedy  toe  may  be  plugged 
with  material  to  prevent  its  immediate  detection.  A 
man  without  knowledge  of  horses  should  use  every 
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precaution  to  protect  himself  from  loss  when  agreeing 
to  take  goods  with  all  faults  ; surely  he  cannot  expect 
success  to  attend  him  if  he  relies  on  his  own  judgment 
without  obtaining  the  assistance  of  an  expert,  who, 
for  a moderate  fee,  would  advise,  in  some  cases,  the 
pocket  to  be  buttoned  up,  and  in  others  the  likelihood 
of  a useful  speculation.  If  a man  ignorant  of  horse- 
flesh buys  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  does  not  exert 
that  precaution  which  common-sense  demands,  and 
ought  not  to  expect  the  law  to  protect  him. 

Patent  defects,  or  those  that  lie  open  to  view  of 
any  observer,  are  deviations  from  the  normal  state, 
and,  as  such,  constitute  unsoundness,  but  usually  of  a 
limited  nature  ; and  veterinarians,  on  their  examination 
certificates,  name  them  as  defects  thus,  ‘ these  defects 
are  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness,’ 
and  do  not  consider  them  sufficiently  injurious  to  be 
classed  with  unsoundness.  Warranties  given  of  horses 
which  are  blemished  with  patent  defects,  which  are 
easily  seen,  that  is,  not  requiring  the  skill  of  an  expert 
to  detect  them,  and  those  which  the  vendor  has 
pointed  out  to  the  vendee,  stand  good  inlaw,  unless,  of 
course,  some  other  kind  of  unsoundness  exist,  when 
the  dispute  would  arise  on  different  grounds  to  those 
now  under  consideration.  Patent  defects  are  met  with 
in  broken  knees,  sightless  white  eyes,  scars  telling  the 
tale  of  previous  accidents : these,  and  many  others, 
could  be  enumerated  as  blemishes  which  are  ever 
exposed  to  view,  and  yet  have  frequently  been  the 
cause  of  litigation.  A dealer  can  sell  a horse  with  a 
swollen  knee  and  warrant  it  for  a fortnight,  i.e .,  to 
be  answerable  for  its  recovery  within  that  time  ; but  if 
the  swelling  on  the  joint  remains  at  the  expiration  of 
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the  period  of  warranty,  the  contract  becomes  voidable 
and  the  horse  returnable.  Lascelles,  in  his  book  on 
Horse  Warranty,  cites  a case,  Margetson  v.  Wright. 
In  this  action  the  plaintiff  bought  of  defendant  a horse 
that  was  affected  with  a splint  ; to  this  fact  he  drew  the 
buyer’s  attention,  and  owing  to  this  defect  agreed  to 
abate  the  price.  The  horse  was  warranted  sound  with 
this  exception,  but  after  being  put  into  training  for  six 
months  broke  down,  and  Margetson  sued  Wright  for 
breach  of  warranty,  and  the  jury  gave  a verdict  in  his 
favour.  A new  trial  resulted  upon  this  decision,  when 
Baron  Vaughan,  who  tried  the  case,  asked  the  jury  if  The 
unsoundness  arose  from  the  splint,  of  which  evidence 
had  been  given.’  They  replied  ‘that  although  the  horse 
had  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  lameness  when  the  con- 
tract was  made,  he  had  upon  him  the  seeds  of  un- 
soundness at  the  time  of  the  contract,  arising  from  the 
splint.’  An  attempt  was  made  to  upset  this  verdict, 
but  the  court,  in  refusing  to  grant  a new  trial,  held 
that  ‘ though  the  buyer  knew  of  the  splint,  the  jury 
found  the  result,  as  it  turned  out,  was  not  apparent  to 
him,  and  therefore  he  was  protected  by  the  warranty 
of  soundness.’  This  is  a most  remarkable  decision, 
and  is  difficult  for  men  who  understand  about  horses 
to  comprehend.  W right  sold  a race-horse  worth 
^500  for  ^90,  and  this  simply  because  the  animal 
failed  with  the  splint  when  in  training,  and  these  facts 
were  related  to  Margetson,  and  the  existence  of  the 
splint  was  pointed  out,  consequently  Margetson  bought 
the  horse  thinking  he  had  made  a good  speculation  ; but 
finding  out  after  a trial  of  six  months  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, he  sought  to  recover  his  money,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it.  What  could  the  defendant  have  done  more 
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to  protect  himself  from  loss  than  he  did  by  warranting 
the  horse  sound  with  the  exception  of  the  splint,  to 
which  he  not  only  drew  attention,  but  also  stated  that  the 
animal  had  previously  gone  lame  with  it  ? If  words  can 
distinctly  express  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  surely 
the  one  under  notice  manifestly  expressed  that  if  the 
horse  broke  down  on  the  splint  the  seller  would  be 
exonerated  from  all  liability  for  breach  of  contract  ; 
moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  lameness 
complained  of  was  caused  by  the  splint,  and  certainly 
the  words  ‘ break  down  ’ do  not  suggest  an  injury 
arising  from  a bony  growth,  but  rather  a rupture  of 
tendinous  or  ligamentous  tissue ; the  pathological 
condition  of  the  leg  not  having  been  recorded,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  that  any  other  disease  or  injury 
might  have  caused  the  horse  to  go  lame.  The  jury, 
moreover,  in  the  second  trial  of  this  case,  gave  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  which  they  based  on 
the  assumption  ‘ that  although  the  horse  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  lameness  when  the  contract  was  made, 
he  had  upon  him  the  seeds  of  unsoundness  at  the  time 
of  the  contract,’  arising  from  ‘ a splint.’  It  was  pointed 
out  to  Margetson,  not  that  the  horse  had  the  seeds  of 
a disease,  but  that  the  seed  had  thrown  out  its  growth, 
and  had  developed  into  a bony  tumour  ; the  latent 
seed  had  thrown  out  an  exostosis,  which  was  not 
latent,  but  an  easily  detected  blemish  or  patent  defect. 
Many  cases  of  this  nature  have  gone  to  trial  and 
ended  unsatisfactorily,  especially  when  left  to  the 
decision  of  juries.  The  lapse  of  time  since  the  trial 
of  this  case  precludes  any  minute  investigation  of  it, 
and  even  could  more  distinct  details  be  obtained,  we 
have  it  on  record  that  Wright’s  horse  was  sold  on  a 
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general  warranty,  with  an  exception  that  a patent 
detect,  a splint,  existed.  No  horse,  even  if  he  throws 
a splint  within  one  month  of  purchase,  ought  to  be 
returnable,  and  for  one  which  goes  lame  with  a splint 
six  months  afterwards  to  be  returned  certainly  repre- 
sents an  instance  of  Sumtna  lex  summa  injustitia.  For- 
tunately, judges  have  not  determined  these  cases  ; they 
have  all  been  left  to  the  decision  of  juries,  who  have 
given  verdicts  contrary  to  common-sense  and  justice, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  our  great  legal  authorities  will 
investigate  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  law 
relating  to  patent  defects. 

Strictly  speaking,  a horse  the  subject  of  a splint 
cannot  be  said  to  be  sound,  as  any  bony  enlargement 
is  a deviation  from  the  normal  state,  and  so  constitutes 
unsoundness  ; but  judges  have  given  definitions  of 
soundness,  allowing  certain  defects  to  pass  as  sound  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  horse’s  useful- 
ness. Yet  such  defects,  if  not  immediately  after  sale, 
may  soon  afterwards  cause  lameness,  or  some  other 
disaster  resulting  from  the  further  development  of  the 
defective  organization,  which,  although  of  no  detri- 
ment to  the  animal’s  usefulness  on  the  day  of  sale,  at 
a later  period  may  produce  injurious  symptoms  ; for 
this  reason  it  is  most  important  for  dealers  never  to 
sell  horses  with  patent  defects  with  a general  warranty, 
unless  they  embody  on  the  face  of  the  memorandum 
that  they  warrant  the  horse  sound  with  the  excep- 
tion of  whatever  the  patent  defect  may  be.  Parti- 
cular attention  is  directed  to  this  important  addition 
in  cases  where  patent  defects  exist.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  give  a general  warranty  if  notice  be  not  drawn  in 
writing  to  the  defect ; no  word-of-mouth  communication 
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will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  seller  from  the  return 
of  his  chattel,  if  misfortune,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  the  defect,  should  occur.  The  decision  given  by 
Baron  Bramwell  gives  effect  to  the  above  assertion  : 

‘ I think  the  warranty,  being  a written  document, 
cannot  be  altered  by  parol.  I can  understand  it  can 
be  limited  by  circumstances  occurring  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  although  in  form  it  may  be  general.  This 
does  not  apply  to  a written  warranty l 

Horses  of  bad  form  no  doubt  are  possessed  of  patent 
defects,  but  these  may  have  been  inherited  from 
parents,  or  been  born  in  them  naturally,  such  as  upright 
pasterns,  straight  shoulders,  curby  hocks,  etc.  Such 
animals  are  not  so  pleasant  to  ride  and  drive  as  their 
more  fortunate  well  - formed  relations,  as  straight 
shoulders  render  a horse  liable  to  trip,  and  upright 
pasterns  induce  stilty  action,  which  gives  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  to  the  rider.  For  defects  of  this  nature, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  created  in  ntero , the  seller  is 
not  liable  ; they  represent  cases  where  the  law  advises 
the  buyer  to  beware — 1 Caveat  emptor.’ 

Persons  well  known  to  one  another  may  enter  into 
a contract  for  the  sale  of  a horse,  which  the  intending 
buyer  has  never  seen,  on  the  word  and  good  faith  of  the 
seller ; but  it  is  established  by  law  that  the  goods  to  be 
delivered  must  answer  the  description  given,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  buyer  to  be  aware  of  any  imperfec- 
tions that  may  exist.  For  instance,  a gentleman  at  a 
dinner-party  may  state  that  he  wants  a hunter  to  carry 
him  to  hounds  on  the  following  day,  and  the  host  may 
offer  him  one  if  he  agrees  to  buy  it  then  and  there.  If 
these  terms  be  accepted,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
contract  binding  that  the  horse  be  a good  hunter,  and 
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should  any  imperfection  interfere  with  his  usefulness  in 
this  capacity,  the  contract  becomes  voidable,  as  * where 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  inspect  the  commodity,  the 
maxim  “ caveat  emptor”  does  not  apply’  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough). 


WHAT  IS  SOUNDNESS  ? 

It  is  said  that  language  imperfectly  expresses  our 
ideas,  and  that  documentary  evidence  is  yet  more 
bewildering  to  our  senses.  The  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions is  verified  in  reading  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced  to  define  equine  sound- 
ness. No  code  of  rules  has  yet  been  drawn  up 
as  a basis  upon  which  any  definite  opinion  can  be 
based  ; learned  judges  have  given  definitions  of 
soundness,  but  in  so  doing  they  have  treated  the 
horse  as  an  inanimate  chattel,  and  not  as  a livincr 
organism,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  failed  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  in  attempting 
to  give  a definition  of  what  constitutes  a sound  horse. 
Veterinarians  have  also  written  definitions  lacking  that 
legal  knowledge  which  lawyers  alone  are  capable  of 
affording.  It  is  owing  to  this  glorious  uncertainty  in 
determining  where  soundness  terminates  and  where 
unsoundness  begins  that  disputants  misconceiving  each 
other’s  rights  and  liabilities  rush  into  litigation.  A 
just  definition  of  what  constitutes  soundness  cannot  be 
framed  by  lawyers  without  the  assistance  of  veteri- 
narians, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  a committee 
should  be  formed  of  eminent  lawyers  and  veterinarians 
to  discuss  this  important  subject  on  legal  and  medical 
foundations.  Few  lawyers  are  learned  in  horse  lore, 
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and  few,  if  any,  veterinarians  know  anything  about 
law ; but  what  the  one  profession  lacks  the  other 
possesses,  and  vice  versa.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
imperative  that  a combination  of  law  with  veterinary 
science  should  be  organized,  for  the  members  of  it  to 
frame  a code  of  rules  regarding  equine  soundness  and 
unsoundness,  so  that  some  distinct  guidance  may  be 
afforded,  not  only  to  lawyers,  but  also  to  the  public  at 
large.  Soundness,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  freedom 
from  every  kind  of  imperfection  and  blemish,  yet  such 
a state  is  seldom  met  with,  and  for  this  reason  lawyers, 
horsemen,  and  jurymen  hold  different  and  conflicting 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
the  late  Professor  Varnell  that  ‘alterations  of  structure, 
attended  with  interruption  or  impairment  in  function, 
constitute  unsoundness  and  Stewart  pronounces  ‘ a 
horse  to  be  sound  when  there  is  no  disease  about  any 
part  of  him  that  renders,  or  is  likely  in  future  to  render, 
him  less  useful  than  he  would  be  without  it and  even 
veterinary  poets  have  contributed  to  help  us  out  of  our 
definition  difficulty  : 

‘ When  may  a horse  be  called  sound  ? 

When  no  disease  upon’t  be  found ; 

When  neither  blind  nor  broken-winded, 

Nor  lameness,  just  begun,  not  mended, 

Nor  any  cause  at  time  of  sale, 

That  ’gainst  his  duties  may  prevail.’ 

The  above  are  the  definitions  of  veterinarians,  and, 
as  my  readers  will  observe,  they  treat  the  subject  quite 
from  a medical  point  of  view,  whereas  the  law  looks  at 
the  word  ‘ soundness  ’ through  more  than  one  pair  of 
spectacles,  which  causes  the  opinion  of  one  judge  to 
conflict  with  that  of  another  in  cases  not  very,  if  at  all. 
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dissimilar.  Baron  Alderson  has  stated  ‘ the  word 
“sound”  means  sound,  and  the  only  qualification  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  arises  from  the  purpose  for  which  the 
warranty  is  given.  If,  for  instance,  a horse  is  purchased 
to  be  used  in  a given  way,  the  word  “ sound  ” means  that 
the  animal  is  useful  for  that  purpose,  and  “ unsound  ” 
means  that  he  at  the  time  of  sale  is  affected  with  some- 
thing which  will  have  the  effect  of  impeding  that  use.’ 

Baron  Parke  says  ‘ the  word  “sound”  means  what  it 
expresses,  namely,  that  the  animal  is  sound  and  free 
from  disease  at  the  time  it  is  warranted  to  be  sound.’ 

According  to  Baron  Alderson’s  definition,  a horse 
may  be  unsound,  yet  if  able  to  perform  certain  work, 
i.e .,  if  he  be  the  subject  of  spavin,  and  is  able  to  trot 
without  evincing  symptoms  of  lameness,  he  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  sound. 

If  this  be  law  it  is  dangerous,  and  affords  no 
security  against  deception.  Any  deviation  from  a 
normal  state,  as  before  stated,  constitutes  unsoundness, 
consequently  soundness  is  the  perfection  of  animal 
form  and  health  of  body.  The  old  horse-doctor, 
Taplin,  in  one  of  his  books  writes  : ‘ A sound  horse 
should  possess  a perfect  state  of  both  frame  and  bodily 
health,  without  exception  or  ambiguity,  the  total  absence 
of  blemishes  as  well  as  defects,  a freedom  from  every 
imperfection  and  from  all  impediments  to  sight  and 
action.’  My  American  friends  will  say  this  is  ‘ a tall 
order’  ; it  is,  but  without  these  qualifications  a horse 
cannot  be  sound.  You  may  take  exceptions  to 
certain  defects  and  other  deviations  from  the  normal 
state  which  do  not  interfere  with  an  animal’s  usefulness, 
but  you  cannot  call  a horse  sound  who  carries  upon  or 
within  his  frame  such  imperfections,  and  it  is  because  a 
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hard  and  fast  line  has  not  been  drawn  in  determining 
exactly  what  constitutes  soundness  that  disputes  have 
arisen,  and  litigants  have  tested  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  law.  On  the  day  of  trial  the  judge  directs 
the  jury  that  certain  qualifications  which  he  relates 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  they  materially 
alter  the  primary  impression  of  the  case.  This 
announcement  constantly  puzzles  the  jury,  who  give 
their  verdict  according  to  their  own  lights,  which  are 
those  of  neither  lawyers  nor  expert  horsemen — hinc 
lacrymce , a bill  of  costs,  and  a worthless  horse.  These 
evils  might  be  rendered  almost  impossible  if  only  some 
understanding  could  be  arrived  at  by  lawyers  and 
veterinarians  to  determine  a somewhat  exact  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  ‘ sound,’  for  as  yet  neither  lawyers 
nor  veterinarians  combined  have  put  their  signatures 
to  a definition  of  it,  and  none,  with  the  exception  of 
old  Taplin,  gives  one  without  a qualification  of  some 
kind.  Winter  writes:  ‘A  horse  is  sound  provided 
there  be  not  a partial  or  total  loss  of  function,  prevent- 
ing, or  calculated  to  prevent,  the  animal  from  perform- 
ing the  ordinary  duties  of  a horse  of  his  class.  The 
principal  question  to  be  considered  is,  Does  or  will  the 
deviation  from  a normal  condition  incapacitate  the 
animal  from  rendering  the  owner  the  usual  required 
quantity  of  labour,  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind  the 
order  or  class  to  which  the  horse  belongs  ? — for  there 
are  some  functional  deviations  from  the  natural  standard 
constituting  unsoundness  or  unfitness  for  one  descrip- 
tion of  employment  or  labour  which  would  not  be  held 
objectionable  or  detrimental  in  other  kinds.  For  ex- 
ample, a modification  of  stricture  and  function  which 
would  unfit  a racehorse,  a hunter,  a hack,  a charger,  or 
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carriage  horse  for  his  duty,  might  not  in  the  least 
impair  the  utility  of  a farm-horse,  a cart-horse,  or  a 
dray-horse.’  A horse,  if  sold  with  any  deviation  from 
the  natural  standard,  is  unsound  ; no  qualification  can 
alter  the  fact,  and  neither  can  any  modification  of 
function  or  structure  which  would  incapacitate  a horse 
from  making  himself  useful  at  one  kind  of  work, 
render  the  same  animal  capable  of  performing  with 
satisfaction  to  his  owner  any  other  sort  of  labour.  For 
instance,  a horse  slightly  broken-winded  might  not  be 
able  to  trot  at  any  pace  without  evincing  symptoms  of 
distress,  yet  the  same  animal  might  draw  a cart  at 
walking-pace  without  much  inconvenience  to  himself. 
This  would  represent  a strong  case,  but  such  a one 
might  crop  up  for  decision  in  our  law  courts,  if  such 
teaching  were  legally  received  as  correct.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  only  one  way  left  to  us  in  order  to  steer 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  sandbanks  which  beset  the 
present  law  of  horse  warranty,  that  is,  to  take  a high 
standard  of  what  constitutes  soundness.  No  horse 
should  legally  be  considered  sound  unless  he  really 
were  so,  i.e he  should  be  free  from  any  kind  of 
disease,  blemish,  or  defect.  Of  course  malformations, 
such  as  upright  shoulders,  straight  pasterns,  being  on 
the  animal  at  the  time  of  birth,  would  not  be  reckoned 
as  defects,  but  only  as  representing  bad  form  ; a 
horse  so  shaped  might  be  sound.  1 he  buyer  in  pur- 
chasing such  an  animal  would  be  able  to  recognise 
that  it  was  not  worth  so  much  as  one  well  made,  and  if 
it  were  sound,  would  be  in  a position  to  consider 
whether  the  malformation  was  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  horse’s  usefulness. 

Defects  which  are  created  in  utero , and  occur  conse- 
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quently  de  naturci,  do  not  constitute  unsoundness ; but 
defects  and  blemishes  resulting  from  injuries  and 
diseases  should  be  held  to  do  so,  and  for  this  reason  : 
that  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  degrees  of  the 
various  forms  of  unsoundness  without  taking  the 
highest  standard  of  bodily  perfection  to  start  from. 
Any  deviation  from  the  normal  condition,  if  of  a. 
slight  nature,  which  did  not  detract  from  the  horse’s 
capability  of  working,  could  be  mentioned  as  a blemish 
of  small  note  ; but  a veterinarian,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  a horse,  should  draw  attention  on  his  cer- 
tificate to  every  blemish  and  imperfection  he  has 
observed,  whether  of  a slight  or  distinct  character. 
Sprains  and  ring-bones  are  decided  unsoundnesses  ; 
ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages  seldom  causes 
carthorses  to  go  lame,  whereas  nags,  if  so  affected, 
usually  are  unable  to  travel  soundly  ; but  no  horse 
the  subject  of  this  exostosis  can  be  said  to  be 
sound,  because  although  the  heavy  equine  breeds 
may  work  with  comparative  ease  when  afflicted 
with  it,  another  and  lighter  species  cannot.  These 
remarks  relative  to  the  different  influence  of  one 
and  the  same  disease  upon  two  types  of  animals  of 
the.  same  species  are  made  to  prove  how  impossible 
it  is  to  call  a horse  sound  with  any  imperfection 
upon  him  which  may  not  at  the  time  of  sale  interfere 
with  his  usefulness.  If  our  views  on  this  subject  are 
not  uniform  and  distinct,  lawyers  cannot  be  expected  to 
form  clear  opinions  upon  the  subject.  It  is  from  the 
veterinary  profession  they  must  seek  information  re- 
garding diseases  common  to  the  equine  species  to  guide 
them  in  their  decisions  on  horse  cases,  and  in  framing 
laws  of  warranty.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
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will  be  for  eminent  members  of  the  legal  and  veterinary- 
professions  to  investigate  this  important  subject,  and 
determine  exactly  what  shall  constitute  soundness. 
For  years  past  the  definitions  of  various  authorities 
have  been  quoted  in  the  law  courts,  and  have  not 
helped  us  to  any  distinct  definition  of  soundness  ; in 
fact,  they  have  been  misleading,  because  one  and  all 
have  contained  qualifications  which  legal  minds  have 
turned  to  their  advantage  in  one  case,  and  have 
argued  against  in  another  ; and  this  is  rendered  pos- 
sible simply  because  one  sentence  qualifies  the  next. 
The  whole  of  the  language  is  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  establish  a meaning  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  an  unerring  guide  either  to  the  lawyer  or  veterin- 
arian. 

Unless  a definition  of  soundness  be  one  of  absolute 
perfection,  evils  arising  from  warranties  will  be  con- 
stantly occurring.  Any  deviation  from  the  normal 
state  could  be  cited,  as  all  unsound  ness  or  defect  can 
be  measured  by  the  degree  of  detriment  it  causes  ; if 
slight,  it  could  be  mentioned  as  of  little  note  ; if  in- 
jurious to  the  performance  of  labour,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  to  the  extent  of  injury  it  was  capable  of 
inflicting,  both  in  regard  to  the  health  and  usefulness  of 
‘the  animal.  Thus  : 

‘ This  is  to  certify  that  I this  day  examined  a bay 
gelding,  six  years  old,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  said 
animal  is  the  subject  of  bone-spavin  on  the  near  hind- 
leg ; he  is  consequently  unsound. 

< N.B. — A scar  exists  on  the  near  knee,  which  is  not 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness.’ 
(Signature.) 

It  may  be  said  that  a broken  knee  of  a slight  nature 
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is  of  little  detriment  to  a horse ; this  is  admitted,  but 
it  represents  a blemish,  being  a deviation  from  perfect 
form,  and  consequently  constitutes  unsoundness.  For 
a definition  of  soundness,  ‘unless  it  apply  with  equal 
facility  to  the  minor  bodily  affections  as  to  the  more 
decided  and  violent  diseases,’  becomes  useless. 

Another  important  matter  connected  with  the  war- 
ranty of  horses  is  the  quality  of  the  evidence  tendered 
in  law  courts,  and  the  conduct  of  cases  by  counsel 
under  the  ruling  of  the  bench  and  ‘ the  trial  by  jury.’ 
It  is  desirable  in  the  elucidation  of  a case  bearing  on 
a specific  subject  that  every  person  engaged  upon  it 
should  be  well  versed  in  the  matter  he  argues  upon.  Is 
this  usually  so  ? Comparatively  few  barristers  are  horse- 
men, and  most  have  little  or  no  experience  in  pathological 
research  ; and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  such 
men  to  be  almost  didactic  on  nice  medical  points,  and  to 
give  opinions  which  eminent  veterinarians  would  hesi- 
tate to  advance,  much  less  to  lay  them  down  as  facts. 
Yet  to  these  utterances  of  counsel  the  jury  pay 
marked  attention,  and  sometimes  give  their  verdict  on 
a misconception  of  the  real  issue  of  the  case  ; a com- 
plicated matter  being  rendered  more  complicated  for 
the  lack  of  that  knowledge  which  is  needed  both  in 
examining  witnesses  and  explaining  every  detail  of  a 
case  that  demands,  to  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  com- 
prehended, an  insight  into  the  diseases  incident  to 
animal  life.  Unfortunately,  veterinary  evidence  some- 
times leads  counsel  astray — indeed,  it  is  marvellous  to 
notice  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  constantly  occurs 
between  members  of  this  profession.  For  instance, 
in  a running-down  case  it  was  said  by  the  plaintiff’s 
veterinary  surgeon  : the  direction  of  the  wound  pointed 
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to  the  fact  that  defendant  had  tried  to  pass  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  in  so  doing  had  driven  the  shaft  of 
his  cart  into  plaintiff’s  horse’s  chest  ; the  veterinarian 
on  the  other  side,  guided  similarly  by  the  direction  of 
the  wound,  was  of  the  opinion  that  plaintiff  was  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  being  there  came  into  collision  with 
defendant’s  carriage.  Such  difference  of  opinion  is 
unfortunate,  to  say  the  least ; yet  one  would  think  a 
problem  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, if  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  experts.  As 
long  as  men  exist  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion. 

£ Ouot  homines  tot  sententise  ;’  but,  writes  Winter  on 
veterinary  jurisprudence : ‘It  may  not  be  possible 
to  prevent  all  conflict  of  opinion  and  interest,  yet  I 
think  it  is  in  the  power  of  veterinarians  to  obviate  a 
chief  portion  of  those  disgraceful  exhibitions  which  so 
frequently  occur  in  our  courts  of  law  in  horse  cases,  to 
their  own  disparagement  and  public  disgrace.  To 
attain  this  desirable  end,  some  attempt  should  be  made 
by  the  teachers  at  different  schools  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  the  subject,  grounded  on  physio- 
logical and  pathological  principles,  instead  of  leaving  it, 
as  at  present,  to  the  undirected  energy  of  the  student. 
A few  lectures  on  veterinary  jurisprudence  delivered 
by  competent  persons  would  tend  much  to  create  a 
unison  of  professional  opinion,  and  as  a consequence 
to  increase  the  public  respect  for  members  of  veterinary 
institutions.’  This  was  written  in  1852,  and  we  are  in 
no  better  case  now  than  we  were  then.  Our  pro- 
fessors have  not  recognised  how  important  the  teaching 
of  the  law  relating  to  horses  would  be  to  the  veterinary 
student,  and  indirectly  to  the  law  itself.  Of  course, 
jurymen  cannot  always  be  expected  to  know  much 
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about  law,  and  for  this  reason  the  judge  always  does 
his  best  to  advise  them,  ‘ and  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
verdict,  is  unwilling  to  disturb  it ; but  still  many  cases 
are  not  satisfactory.  A jury  is  an  excellent  tribunal  to 
say  “aye”  or  “no”  on  certain  facts,  but  when  questions 
have  to  be  left  to  them,  the  answers  of  twelve  men  are 
not  like  the  decision  of  a judge.  It  is  hoped  that  now, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Judicature  Act,  horse 
cases  will  be  tried  by  a judge  alone  ’ (Lascelles  on 
Horse  Warranty).  This  is  from  the  pen  of  a man  who 
is  well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  horse  warranty, 
and  who  considers  that  a judge  alone  should  try  horse 
cases.  Under  the  rules  of  modern  procedure,  trial 
without  a jury  is  now  the  normal  mode  of  trial.  No 
doubt  such  a plan  is  a better  mode  of  legal  pro- 
cedure than  trial  by  jury  ; but,  as  before  explained, 
the  question  of  soundness  is  of  a peculiar  legal 
character,  as  to  be  fully  understood  it  involves  the 
necessity  of  special  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  the  legal,  but  by  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession ; and  for  this  reason  would  it  not  be  wise  for 
one  or  more  veterinarians  of  known  repute  and  experi- 
ence to  act  as  assessors  in  association  with  the  judge  ? 
Not  only  would  such  men  be  able  to  bring  their 
physiological  and  pathological  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
cases  under  judicial  investigation,  but  also  their  experi- 
ence of  horsy  cunning  would  assist  them  in  thrashing 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  in  detecting  the  quality 
ot  the  evidence,  especially  that  given  by  stablemen  and 
grooms.  Evidence,  from  whatever  source  proceeding, 
is  the  most  important  item  to  be  considered  in  law- 
suits, and  at  all  trials  the  qualification  of  witnesses  has 
to  be  estimated  ; several  may  give  opinions  upon  one 
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and  the  same  subject,  but  only  a few  are  sufficiently 
educated  to  speak  with  authority  on  scientific  questions. 
This  difference  in  the  quality  of  evidence  is  constantly 
met  with  at  the  trial  of  horse  cases.  Farriers,  black- 
smiths, men  who  have  left  the  employ  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  by  whom  they  have  been  employed  as 
running  doctors,  men  who  administer  medicines,  etc., 
and  even  those  individuals  lately  placed,  without  under- 
going any  examination,  on  the  register  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  are  persons  incapable 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  to  give 
evidence  of  the  same  quality  as  veterinarians  who  have 
obtained  their  diploma  by  examination  ; neither  are 
their  certificates,  when  written  after  inspection  of 
horses,  so  reliable  as  those  of  experts.  The  examina- 
tion of  a horse  requires  knowledge  and  experience  both 
to  detect  disease  and  to  pronounce  an  animal  to  be 
sound. 

The  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
living  body  must  have  been  studied,  for  it  is  certain 
that  those  ignorant  of  such  research  must  at  times 
find  themselves  at  sea  on  a ship  without  a compass. 
Experience  such  men  have,  but  it  is  only  practical,  and 
practical  skill  without  science  to  direct  it  is  not  of  such 
quality  as  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  veterinarian, 
who,  on  taking  his  diploma,  presents  himself  to  the 
world  with  a qualification  that  he  is  able  to  work  under 
the  motto,  ‘Science  with  practice.’  It  is  with  no 
unkind  spirit  that  the  above  lines  are  penned,  but  with 
the  wish  to  see  a profession  which  certainly  during  late 
years  has  taken  long  strides  raised  to  the  position  which 
its  importance  demands.  The  presence  of  persons  un- 
educated in  science  to  give  evidence  as  regards  the 
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warranty  of  horses  in  our  law  courts  cannot  tend  to 
elevate  the  status  of  a profession  either  intellectually 
or  socially,  therefore  it  is  trusted  before  the  twentieth 
century  shall  arrive  the  law  will  recognise  that  the 
quality  of  evidence  depends  upon  the  person  tendering 
it  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  humbly  suggested  that  the 
expert  knowledge  of  one  or  more  assessors  would  in 
horse  cases  assist  a judge’s  ruling. 

SUMMARY. 

Never  enter  into  a contract  to  purchase  a horse  on 
a Sunday ; at  any  rate,  do  not  complete  it  until  the 
following  day.  If  you  buy  of  a dealer  on  this  day  it 
is  not  binding,  as  the  vendor  is  exercising  his  ordinary 
calling  as  a seller  of  horses  ; the  Act  for  the  better 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  29  Charles  II.,  c.  7,  s.  1, 
enacts  ‘ that  no  tradesman  shall  exercise  his  calling  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.’  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  is 
strictly  only  directed  against  ordinary  traders,  and  it 
has  been  judicially  decided  that  a contract  entered  into 
to  sell  a horse  on  a Sunday  by  a private  person  holds 
good,  because  if  he  be  a doctor  he  is  not  exercising 
his  ordinary  calling  in  selling  a horse  on  that  day. 
Although  such  is  the  case,  it  is  always  wise  to  steer 
clear  ot  vexatious  litigation  by  dealing  on  any  other 
day  than  Sunday. 

Do  not  sell  horses  without  receiving  the  price  agreed 
upon,  or  a portion  of  it,  or  earnest  money,  or  a signed 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  terms  of  agreement. 
Even  if  the  vendee  receives  but  does  not  pay  for  the 
horse  he  agrees  to  purchase,  it  is  always  wise  to  have 
the  price  of  the  animal  and  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment specifically  stated  on  a memorandum  signed  by 
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both  parties  to  the  contract,  namely,  by  the  vendor 
and  vendee  ; in  so  doing  the  seventeenth  section  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  will  be  complied  with. 

A single  document  is  sometimes  worded  not 
sufficiently  distinctly  to  constitute  a contract,  but  a 
number  of  letters  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  and 
taken  together  may  do  so.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
most  important  that  all  documentary  evidence  of  an 
agreement  should  be  explicit  and  distinct,  and  it  is 
best  that  it  should  be  embodied  on  one  and  the  sarpe 
sheet  of  paper. 

A horse  auctioneer  who  receives  a horse  to  sell  at 
his  repository  is  agent  for  the  seller  before  sale,  but 
after  sale  he  becomes  agent  for  the  buyer.  A bid  is 
only  an  offer  on  one  side,  which  is  binding  on  neither 
seller  nor  buyer  until  the  contract  is  completed  by  the 
fall  of  the  hammer. 

The  price,  however  great,  given  for  a horse  does 
not  imply  warranty.  Every  affirmation  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  a horse  is  a warranty,  provided  it  appear  to 
have  been  so  intended,  and  not  as  a mere  expression 
of  opinion  on  a point  as  to  which  the  other  party  is  to 
exercise  his  judgment.  An  express  warranty  after  a 
sale  is  void  for  want  of  consideration.  A statement  in 
order  to  be  a warranty  must  be  made  pending  the 
contract. 

A general  warranty  does  not  extend  to  patent 
defects,  those  that  are  easily  seen  and  are  recognised 
by  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale  ; but  if  a patent 
defect  be  disguised  by  artificial  means  so  as  to  hide 
its  existence  and  to  deceive  the  buyer,  there  is  a breach 
of  warranty,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  contract  may 
be  rescinded. 
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When  a dealer  undertakes  to  supply  a particular  kind 
of  horse  for  a certain  purpose,  such  as  a good  hunter 
or  one  quiet  to  carry  a lady,  such  animal  must  answer 
to  the  description  given,  as  the  undertaking  to  deliver 
what  is  wanted  constitutes  an  implied  warranty.  A 
vendor  selling  a horse  with  all  faults,  that  is,  without 
any  kind  of  representation  as  to  quality  or  qualifica- 
tions, will  be  relieved  from  all  liability  for  any  defect 
save  where  either  patent  or  latent  defects  have  been 
concealed  with  attempt  to  deceive,  in  which  case  the 
contract  may  be  avoided. 

A warranty  of  a horse  given  by  the  servant  of  a 
private  person,  and  without  his  consent,  is  not  binding, 
but  warranties  given  by  men  employed  by  dealers  or 
farmers  who  sell  horses  as  a means  of  income  are  valid, 
and  are  binding  on  their  principals. 

A single  individual  selling  a horse  with  a warranty 
of  soundness,  knowing  at  the  time  of  sale  that  the 
animal  is  unsound,  is  not  guilty  of  a crime,  but  only  of 
a civil  injury  ; but  if  two  or  more  persons  sell  a horse 
representing  it  at  the  time  of  sale  to  be  perfect  whilst 
knowing  the  animal  to  be  otherwise,  it  may  constitute 
conspiracy,  and  render  them  liable  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings. Proof  of  a guilty  knowledge  previously  to  sale 
must  be  given  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
criminal  offence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ( ANIMALS ) ACT,  1878. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  current 
century  that  any  legislative  attempt  was  made  to 
prohibit  the  nefarious  traffic  of  diseased  animals  ; and 
although  the  nation  had  received  warnings  together 
with  the  experience  of  outbreaks  of  contagious  maladies 
that  had  devastated  British  cattle  and  sheep,  a deaf 
ear  was  turned  to  these  exhortations  to  energetic  and 
prompt  action,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak 
of  cattle  plague  in  1864,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Legislature  would  not  have  taken  steps  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  But  cattle  dying  by 
thousands,  London  dairysheds  filled  with  plague  - 
stricken  carcases,  presented  a spectacle  which  roused 
those  in  authority  to  a sense  of  the  duty  they  owed 
to  the  nation,  not  only  in  suppressing  the  nefarious 
traffic  in  diseased  meat,  but  also  the  sale  and  move- 
ment of  animals  suffering  with  contagious  disease. 
The  measures  first  inaugurated  were  only  faintly 
applied  ; the  necessity  of  energetic  action  was  not  fully 
recognised,  although  past  experience  with  the  small- 
pox in  sheep,  which  in  1862  had  created  such  havoc 
among  the  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  flocks,  and  the 
rinderpest  then  ravishing  British  herds,  should  have 
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prompted  that  action  which  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878,  now  renders  compulsory.  This 
Act  during  several  years  past  has  been  revised  from 
time  to  time  and  supplemented  by  Orders  in  Council, 
by  which  glanders  and  farcy  were  made  diseases  for 
the  purposes  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act.  By  sec- 
tion 31  of  the  Act  it  was  enacted  that  : 

£ Every  person  having  in  his  possession,  or  under 
his  charge  an  animal  affected  with  disease  shall,  as  far 
as  practicable,  keep  that  animal  separate  from  animals 
not  so  affected,  and  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed, 
give  notice  of  the  fact  of  the  animal  being  so  affected 
to  a constable  of  the  police  establishment  for  the  police 
district  or  area,  county,  borough,  town  or  place  wherein 
the  animal  so  affected  is.’ 

Under  this  Act  an  Order,  superseding  former 
Orders  on  the  same  subject,  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  view  of  its  import- 
ance I set  it  out  in  extenso : 


The  Glanders  or  Farcy  Order  of  1892. 
Short  Title. 

1.  This  Order  may  be  cited  as  ‘The  Glanders  or 
Farcy  Order  of  1892.’ 


Extent. 


2.  This  Order  extends  to  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland. 


Commencement. 


3.  This  Order  shall  commence  to  take  effect  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 
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Glanders  and  Farcy. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Order  disease  means 
glanders,  and  includes  that  form  of  glanders  which  is 
commonly  known  as  farcy,  and  diseased  or  suspected 
means  affected  with  or  suspected  of  being  affected  with 
glanders  (including  farcy). 

Interpretation. 

5.  In  this  Order — 

The  Act  of  1878  means  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878  ; 

The  Act  of  1886  means  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1 886  ; 

The  Acts  of  1878  to  [892  means  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  1878  to  1892  ; 

Carcase  means  the  carcase  of  a horse,  ass,  or 
mule,  and  part  of  such  a carcase,  and  the  flesh, 
bones,  hide,  skin,  hoofs,  offal,  or  other  part  of  a 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  separately  or  otherwise,  or 
any  portion  thereof ; 

Fodder  means  hay  or  other  substance  commonly 
used  for  food  of  horses,  asses,  or  mules  ; 

Litter  means  straw  or  other  substance  commonly 
used  for  bedding  or  otherwise  for  or  about 
horses,  asses,  or  mules ; 

Article,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  expressed, 
means  Article  of  this  Order  ; 

Other  terms  have  the  same  meaning  and  scope  as 
in  the  Act  of  1878. 

Revocation. 

6.  The  Order  described  in  the  Schedule  to  this 
Order  to  the  extent  described  in  the  said  Schedule  is 
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hereby  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Order  revoked  : Provided  that  such  revocation  shall 
not  affect  the  past  operation  of  the  parts  of  the  Order 
hereby  revoked,  or  invalidate  or  make  unlawful  any- 
thing done  under  the  parts  of  the  Order  hereby 
revoked,  or  affect  any  license  granted,  or  any  right, 
title,  obligation,  or  liability  accrued  thereunder  before 
the  commencement  of  this  Order,  or  interfere  with  the 
institution  or  prosecution  of  any  proceeding  in  respect 
of  any  offence  committed  against,  or  any  penalty 
incurred  under,  the  parts  of  the  Order  hereby  revoked 
before  the  commencement  of  this  Order. 

Existing  Regulations. 

» 

7-  Any  Regulation  made  by  a Local  Authority 
under  any  part  of  the  Order  revoked  by  this  Order, 
and  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  Order,  shall, 
unless  altered  or  revoked  by  the  Local  Authority, 
remain  in  force  for  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  if 
this  Order  had  not  been  made,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Order  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under 
this  Order. 

Extension  of  Certain  Sections  of  Acts  of  1878 

and  1886. 

8.  Horses,  asses,  and  mules  shall  be  animals,  and 
glanders  (including  farcy)  shali  be  a disease,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  following  sections  of  the  Act  of  [878 
and  the  Act  of  1886  (namely) : 

Section  30  of  the  Act  of  1878  (slaughter  and  com- 
pensation) ; 

Section  31  of  the  Act  of  1878  (notice  of  disease)  ; 
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Section  32  of  the  Act  of  1878  (Orders)  ; 

Section  50  of  the  Act  of  1878  (powers  of  police)  ; 

Section  51  of  the  Act  of  1878  (powers  of  in- 
spectors) ; 

Section  52  of  the  Act  of  1878  (detention  of 
vessels) ; 

Section  53  of  the  Act  of  1878  (carcases  washed 
ashore)  ; 

Section  6 of  the  Act  of  t886  (slaughter)  ; 

Section  n of  the  Act  of  1886  (carcases  washed 
ashore)  ; 

and  of  all  other  sections  of  those  Acts  containing  pro- 
visions relative  to  or  consequent  on  the  provisions  of 
those  sections,  including  such  sections  as  provide  for 
offences  and  procedure. 

Notice  of  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

9.  (1)  Every  person  having  or  having  had  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  charge  any  diseased  horse,  ass, 
or  mule  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed,  give  notice 
of  the  fact  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  being  or  having 
been  so  diseased  to  a constable  of  the  police  district 
wherein  the  diseased  horse,  ass,  or  mule  is  or  was. 

(2)  The  constable  receiving  such  notice  shall  forth- 
with give  information  of  the  receipt  by  him  of  the 
notice  to  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Authority,  who 
shall  forthwith  report  the  same  to  the  Local  Authority. 

Ditty  of  Inspector  to  act  Immediately. 

10.  An  Inspector  of  a Local  Authority  on  receiving 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  information  of  the  supposed 
existence  of  disease,  or  having  reasonable  ground  to 
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suspect  the  existence  of  disease,  shall  proceed  with  all 
practicable  speed  to  the  place  where  the  disease, 
according  to  the  information  received  by  him,  exists, 
or  is  suspected  to  exist,  and  shall  there  and  elsewhere 
put  in  force  and  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  by  or 
under  the  Acts  of  1878  to  1892,  and  any  Order  made 
thereunder,  conferred  and  imposed  on  him  as  In- 
spector. 


Public  Warning  as  to  Existence  of  Glanders  or 

Farcy. 

11.  (1)  The  Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
give  public  warning  by  placards,  advertisement,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  existence  of  disease  in  any  stable, 
building,  held,  or  other  place,  with  or  without  any  par- 
ticular description  thereof,  as  they  think  fit,  and  may 
continue  to  do  so  during  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
and,  in  case  of  a stable,  building,  or  other  like  place, 
until  the  same  has  been  cleansed  and  disinfected. 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  (without 
authority  or  excuse)  to  remove  or  deface  any  such 
placard. 

Regulations  of  Local  Authority  as  to  Movement  of 

Horses , Asses,  or  Mules  for  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

12.  (1)  Any  Local  Authority  may  make  such  regu- 
lations as  they  think  fit  for  the  following  purposes,  or 
any  of  them  : 

(a)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement 
into,  in,  or  out  of  any  stable,  building,  field, 
or  other  place  of  any  diseased  or  suspected 
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horse,  ass,  or  mule,  or  for  marking  any 
such  horse,  ass,  or  mule  ; 

(b)  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement 

into  or  out  of  any  stable,  building,  field,  or 
other  place  in  which  glanders  or  farcy 
exists,  of  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule  which  has 
been  in  the  same  stable,  building,  field,  or 
other  place,  or  otherwise  in  contact  with 
any  diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or 
mule,  or  which  has  been  otherwise  exposed 
to  the  infection  of  glanders  or  farcy  ; and 

(c)  For  regulating  the  taking  out  of  any  stable, 

building,  field,  or  other  place  of  any  fodder, 
litter,  or  other  thing  that  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  or  used  for  or  about  any  diseased 
or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  ; 
but  nothing  in  any  such  Regulation  shall  authorize 
movement  in  contravention  of  any  provision  of  any 
Order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  time  being 
in  force ; and  a Regulation  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  Article  shall  operate  so  long  only  as  any  horse, 
ass,  or  mule,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Local 
Authority  is  diseased,  remains  in  the  stable,  building, 
field,  or  other  place  to  which  the  Regulation  refers, 
and,  in  case  of  a stable,  building,  or  other  like  place, 
until  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Authority  as  to 
cleansing  and  disinfection  have  been  complied  with  by 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  premises. 

(2)  The  power  to  make  regulations  under  this 
Article  shall  be  exercised  only  by  the  Local  Authority 
or  their  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  not  be  deputed 
to  any  other  committee  or  sub-committee. 
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Regulations  of  Local  Authority  as  to  Cleansing  and 
Disinfection  in  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

13.  (1)  Any  Local  Authority  may  make  such  regu- 
lations as  they  think  fit  for  the  following  purposes,  or 
any  of  them  : 

{a)  For  providing  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfec- 
tion of  places  used  by,  and  of  utensils, 
mangers,  feeding-troughs,  pens,  hurdles,  or 
other  things  used  for  or  about  any  diseased 
or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  ; 

{b)  For  providing  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfec- 
tion of  vans  or  carts  or  other  vehicles  used 
for  carrying  any  diseased  or  suspected 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  on  land  otherwise  than 
on  a railway  ; 

M F°r  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  such 
cleansing  and  such  disinfection  are  to  be 
effected  ; and 

{d)  For  providing  that  such  places,  utensils, 
mangers,  feeding-troughs,  pens,  hurdles,  or 
other  things,  vans,  carts,  or  other  vehicles, 
should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Local  Authority,  or  of  the 
owner,  lessee,  or  occupier  thereof. 

(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  any 
place,  or  any  utensil,  manger,  feeding-trough,  pen, 
hurdle,  or  other  thing,  or  any  van,  cart,  or  other  vehicle 
in  accordance  with  any  such  regulation,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Local  Authority,  without  prejudice  to 
the  recovery  of  any  penalty  for  the  infringement  of 
such  Regulation,  to  cause  such  place  or  such  utensil, 
manger,  feeding-trough,  pen,  hurdle,  or  other  thing,  or 
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such  van,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  to  be  cleansed  and  dis- 
infected, and  to  recover  the  expenses  of  such  cleansing 
and  disinfection  from  such  person  summarily. 

(3)  The  power  to  make  Regulations  under  this 
Article  shall  be  exercised  only  by  the  Local  Authority 
or  their  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  not  be  deputed 
to  any  other  committee  or  sub-committee. 

Occupiers  and  Owners  to  give  facilities  for 
Cleansing , etc. 

14.  Where  the  power  of  causing  any  place  or  any 
utensil,  manger,  feeding-trough,  pen,  hurdle,  or  other 
thing,  or  any  van,  cart,  or  other  vehicle  to  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected  under  this  Order  is  exercised  by  a 
Local  Authority,  the  occupier  or  owner  thereof  shall 
give  all  reasonable  facilities  for  that  purpose. 

Prohibition  to  expose  or  move  Horses , Asses,  or  Mules 
affected  with  or  suspected  of  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

15.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  : 

(a)  To  expose  a diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass, 

or  mule  in  a market  or  fair,  or  in  a sale- 
yard,  or  other  public  or  private  place  where 
horses  are  commonly  exposed  for  sale  ; 

(b)  To  place  a diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or 

mule  in  a lair  or  other  place  adjacent  to  or 
connected  with  a market  or  a fair,  or  where 
horses  are  commonly  placed  before  exposure 
for  sale  ; 

(c)  To  send  or  carry,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  carried, 

a diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule 
on  a railway,  canal,  river,  or  inland  naviga- 
tion, or  in  a coasting-vessel ; 
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(d)  To  carry,  lead,  or  drive,  or  cause  to  be  carried, 

led,  or  driven,  except  in  the  case  provided 
for  by  Regulation  A of  the  next  following 
Article,  a diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass, 
or  mule  on  a highway  or  thoroughfare  ; 

(e)  To  place  or  keep  a diseased  or  suspected  horse, 

ass,  or  mule  on  common  or  uninclosed  land, 
or  in  a field  or  place  insufficiently  fenced,  or 
in  a field  adjoining  a highway,  unless  that 
field  is  so  fenced  or  situate  that  animals 
therein  cannot  in  any  manner  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule  passing 
along  that  highway  or  grazing  on  the  sides 
thereof ; 

(f)  To  graze  a diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass, 

or  mule  on  pasture  being  on  the  sides  of  a 
highway  ; or 

(g)  To  allow  a diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass, 

or  mule  to  stray  on  a highway  or  thorough- 
fare, or  on  the  sides  thereof,  or  on  common 
or  uninclosed  land,  or  in  a field  or  place 
insufficiently  fenced. 

Proceedings  in  case  of  contravention  of  last  preceding 

A rticle. 

1 6.  (i)  Where  a horse,  ass,  or  mule  is  exposed 
or  otherwise  dealt  with  in  contravention  of  the  last 
preceding  Article,  the  inspector  of  the  Local  Authority 
or  other  officer  appointed  by  them  in  that  behalf  shall 
seize  and  remove  and  detain  it,  and  it  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  following  Regulations 
(namely)  : 
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(Regulation  A. — Diseased  Horses,  Asses,  or  Mules.) 

(i.)  If  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  is  diseased  the  Local 
Authority  shall  cause  it  to  be  forthwith  slaughtered  ; 
and,  if  not  slaughtered  at  the  place  where  it  is  seized, 
it  may  be  moved  under  the  direction  and  in  charge  of 
an  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  Local  Authority  to 
the  nearest  available  horse-slaughterer’s  or  knacker’s 
yard  to  be  there  slaughtered  ; and  that  inspector  or 
other  officer  shall  enforce  and  superintend  the  imme- 
diate slaughter  there,  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and 
shall  report  to  the  Local  Authority  the  fact  of  the 

slaughter  there  ; and 

. 

(Regulation  B. — Suspected  Horses,  Asses,  or 

Mules.) 

(ii.)  If  suspected,  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  so  seized 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : 

(iii.)  The  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  so  seized 
may  be  slaughtered  by  or  at  the  request  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge  thereof  at  the  place  where  it  is 
seized  ; or 

(iv.)  The  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  so  seized 
may  be  moved  by  or  at  the  request  of  the  owner  or 
person  in  charge  thereof  with  a license  of  the  in- 
spector to  the  nearest  available  horse-slaughterer’s  or 
knacker’s  yard  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  forthwith 
slaughtered  ; in  which  latter  case  the  following  pro- 
visions shall  apply  : 

(v.)  The  license  shall  be  available  for  twelve  hours, 
and  no  longer. 

(vi.)  The  license  shall  specify  the  horse-slaughterers 
or  knacker’s  yard  to  which  the  suspected  hoise,  ass, 
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or  mule  is  to  be  moved  for  slaughter,  and  it  shall  not 
be  moved  to  any  other  horse-slaughterer’s  or  knackers 
yard  or  place. 

(vii.)  The  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  so  moved 
shall  be  moved  to  the  specified  horse-slaughterer’s  or 
knacker’s  yard  under  the  direction  and  in  charge  of  an 
inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  Local  Authority  ; and 
he  shall  enforce  and  superintend  the  immediate 
slaughter  there  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  shall 
forthwith  report  to  the  Local  Authority  the  fact  of  the 
slaughter  there. 

(viii.)  If  the  movement  is  to  be  into  the  district  of 
another  Local  Authority,  there  must  also  be  a license 
of  that  other  Local  Authority  indorsed  on  or  referring 
to  the  first-mentioned  license  ; which  second  license 
must  be  granted  before  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  is 
moved  into  the  district  of  that  other  Local  Authority. 

(ix.)  The  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  so  moved 
into  the  district  of  that  other  Local  Authority  shall 
be  moved  to  the  specified  horse  - slaughterer’s  or 
knacker’s  yard  under  the  direction  and  in  charge  of  an 
inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  Local  Authority  out 
of  whose  district  it  is  moved  ; and  he  shall  enforce 
and  superintend  the  immediate  slaughter  there  of  the 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  shall  forthwith  report  to  both 
the  Local  Authorities  the  fact  of  the  slaughter 
there  ; or 

(x.)  The  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  if  not 
slaughtered  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  moved,  in  charge 
of  an  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  Local  Authority, 
to  some  convenient  and  isolated  place,  and  shall  be 
there  kept  for  such  time  as  the  Local  Authority  think 
expedient,  subject,  however,  to  the  horse,  ass,  or 
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mule  being  there  slaughtered  at  any  time  by  or  at 
the  request  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  thereof. 

(xi.)  If  the  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule  so  seized, 
moved  and  detained,  but  not  slaughtered,  as  aforesaid 
proves,  while  in  such  isolated  place,  to  be  diseased, 
it  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisions  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had 
been  so  diseased  at  the  time  when  it  was  seized  and 
detained  by  such  inspector  or  other  officer. 

(Disinfection  in  these  Cases.) 

(2)  In  case  of  a diseased  horse,  ass,  or  mule  being 
seized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Market  Authority  or  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  other  place,  or  any  person, 
to  again  use  or  allow  to  be  used,  for  horses,  asses,  or 
mules,  that  portion  of  the  market  or  other  place  where 
the  diseased  horse,  ass,  or  mule  was  found,  unless  and 
until  a veterinary  inspector  has  certified  that  that 
portion  has  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  cleansed  and 
disinfected. 

Expenses. 

17.  The  Local  Authority  may  recover  the  expenses 
of  the  execution  by  them  or  by  their  inspector  or  other 
officer  of  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  Article 
from  the  owner  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  seized,  or 
from  the  consignor  or  consignee  thereof,  who  may 
recover  the  same  from  the  owner  summarily. 

Removal  of  Dung  or  other  things. 

18.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  send  or 
carry,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  carried,  on  a railway,  canal, 
river,  or  inland  navigation,  or  in  a coasting-vessel,  or 
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on  a highway  or  thoroughfare,  any  dung,  fodder,  or 
litter  that  has  been  in  any  place  in  contact  with  or 
used  about  a diseased  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  except 
with  a license  of  the  Local  Authority  for  the  district 
in  which  such  place  is  situate,  granted  on  a certificate 
of  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Authority  certifying  that 
the  thing  moved  has  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  dis- 
infected. 

Slaughter  and  Compensation  in  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

19.  (1)  A Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
and  when  required  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  shall, 
cause  to  be  slaughtered  : 

(a)  Any  diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or 

mule  ; and 

(b)  Any  horse,  ass,  or  mule  being  or  having  been 

in  the  same  field,  stable,  shed,  or  other 
place,  or  otherwise  in  contact  with  any 
diseased  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  or  being  or 
having  been  in  any  way  exposed  to  the 
infection  of  disease. 

(2)  The  Local  Authority  shall  out  of  the  local  rate 
pay  compensation  as  follows  for  any  horse,  ass,  or 
mule  slaughtered  under  this  Article  : 

(a)  Where  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  slaughtered  was 

diseased  the  compensation  shall  be  one-half 
of  its  value  immediately  before  it  became  so 
diseased,  but  so  that  the  compensation  do 
not  in  any  such  case  exceed  twenty  pounds, 
and 

(b)  In  every  other  case  the  compensation  shall  be 

the  value  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule  imme- 
diately before  it  was  slaughtered. 
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(3)  Provided,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  horse,  ass,  or 
mule  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Local  Authority,  or 
their  inspector  or  other  officer,  that  he  objects  to  the 
horse,  ass,  or  mule  being  slaughtered,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Local  Authority  to  cause  that  horse,  ass, 
or  mule  to  be  slaughtered  except  with  the  further 
special  authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  first 
obtained. 


Ascertainment  of  Value  for  Compensation  in 
England  and  Wales. 

20.  (1)  Where  in  England  or  Wales  a horse,  ass, 
or  mule  is  slaughtered  by  order  of  a Local  Authority 
under  this  Order,  the  Local  Authority  shall  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  slaughter  give  to  the  owner  ol 
the  animal  notice  in  writing  of  the  valuation  thereof 
made  by  them. 

(2)  If  the  owner  does  not  within  six  days  after  the 
receipt  of  that  notice  give  to  the  Local  Authority  or 
their  inspector  or  other  officer  a counter-notice  in 
writing  stating  to  the  effect  that  he  disputes  the  valua- 
tion made  by  the  Local  Authority,  the  compensation 
shall  be  paid  on  that  valuation. 

(3)  If  the  Local  Authority  fail  to  give  such  a notice, 
or  if  the  owner  gives  such  a counter-notice  as  afore- 
said, then  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  animal  shall, 
by  virtue  of  this  Article,  stand  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a single  arbitrator,  who  shall  make  his  award 
ready  for  delivery  within  seven  days  after  he  is 
appointed  ; and  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Act, 
1889,  shall  apply  to  the  reference  and  arbitration,  as  if 
the  same  were  pursuant  to  a submission,  except  in  so 
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far  as  that  Act  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Article. 

(4)  If  on  the  arbitration  a higher  valuation  is  awarded 
than  the  valuation  made  by  the  Local  Authority,  then 
the  Local  Authority  shall  be  liable  to  and  shall  bear 
and  pay  the  costs  of  the  reference  and  award,  and  all 
costs  of  the  owner  with  reference  thereto,  otherwise 
the  owner  shall  be  liable  to  and  shall  bear  and  pay  the 
costs  of  the  reference  and  award.  The  arbitrator  may 
tax  or  settle  the  amount  of  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
Local  Authority  under  this  Article. 

(5)  All  such  expenses  and  costs  paid  by  the  Local 
Authority  shall  be  part  of  their  expenses  under  the 
Act  of  1878. 


W ithholdmg  of  Compensation. 

2T.  (1)  A Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
withhold,  either  wholly  or  partially,  compensation  in 
respect  of  a horse,  ass,  or  mule  slaughtered  by  their 
order  under  this  Order  where  the  animal  was  in  their 
opinion  diseased  at  the  time  of  its  being  brought  into 
their  district. 

(2)  A Local  Authority  before  determining,  under 
sub-section  7 of  section  30  of  the  Act  of  1878,  or  under 
this  Article,  to  withhold,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
compensation  or  other  payment  in  respect  of  a horse, 
ass,  or  mule  slaughtered  by  their  order  under  this 
Order,  shall  give  to  the  owner  of  the  horse,  ass,  or 
mule  an  opportunity  of  making  representations  to  them 
respecting  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
shall  consider  the  same. 
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Record  of  Slaughter. 

22.  The  provisions  of  Article  1 8 1 (Record  of 
Slaughter)  of  the  Animals  Order  of  1886  shall  apply  to 
the  case  of  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule  slaughtered  under 
this  Order. 

Disposal  of  Carcases. 

23.  (1)  The  carcase  of  every  horse,  ass,  or  mule 
that  was  diseased  at  the  time  when  it  died  or  was 
slaughtered  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Local  Authority 
as  follows  : 

(i.)  Either  the  Local  Authority  shall  cause  the 
carcase  to  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible  in 
its  skin  in  some  proper  place,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  quick- 
lime or  other  disinfectant,  and  with  not  less 
than  six  feet  of  earth  ; 

(ii.)  Or  the  Local  Authority  may,  if  authorized  by 
license  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  cause  the 
carcase  to  be  destroyed,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Local  Authority,  in  the  mode  follow- 
ing : The  carcase  shall  be  disinfected,  and 
shall  then  be  taken,  in  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  Local  Authority,  to  a horse- 
slaughterer’s  or  knacker’s  yard  approved  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Board,  or  other  place 
so  approved,  and  shall  be  there  destoyed 
by  exposure  to  a high  temperature,  or  by 
chemical  agents. 

(2)  With  a view  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Article,  the  Local  Authority  may 
make  such  Regulations  as  they  think  fit  for  pro- 
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hibiting  or  regulating  the  removal  of  any  carcase  or 
for  securing  the  burial  or  destruction  of  the  same  : 
Provided  that  the  power  to  make  Regulations  under 
this  Article  shall  be  exercised  only  by  the  Local 
Authority  or  their  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  not 
be  deputed  to  any  other  committee  or  sub-committee. 

(3)  Where  under  this  Article  a Local  Authority 
cause  a carcase  to  be  buried,  they  shall  first,  cause  its 
skin  to  be  so  slashed  as  to  be  useless. 

(4)  A Local  Authority  may  cause  or  allow  a carcase 
to  be  taken  into  the  district  of  another  Local  Authority 
to  be  buried  or  destroyed,  with  the  previous  consent  of 
that  Local  Authority  or  with  a license  in  that  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  not  otherwise. 


Digging  up  Carcases  of  Horses , Asses,  or  Mules 
buried  on  account  of  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

24.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  except 
with  the  license  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  dig  up, 
or  cause  to  be  dug  up,  the  carcase  of  any  horse,  ass, 
or  mule  that  has  been  buried  on  account  of  being 
diseased. 

Weekly  Returns  as  to  G landers  or  Farcy. 

25.  Where  an  inspector  of  a Local  Authority  finds 
glanders  or  farcy  in  his  district,  he  shall  forthwith 
make  a return  thereof  to  the  Local  Authority  and  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  a form  provided  by  the 
Board,  with  all  particulars  therein  required,  and  shall 
continue  to  so  make  a return  thereof  on  the  Saturday 
of  every  week  until  the  disease  has  ceased. 
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General  Provisions  as  to  Regulations  of  Local 

A uthority . 

26.  (1)  Every  Local  Authority  shall  forthwith  send 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a copy  of  every  Regula- 
tion made  by  them  under  this  Order. 

(2)  If  the  Board  are  satisfied  on  inquiry  with  respect 
to  any  Regulation  of  a Local  Authority  made  under 
this  Order  that  the  same  is  of  too  restrictive  a char- 
acter, or  otherwise  objectionable,  and  direct  the 
revocation  thereof,  the  same  shall  thereupon  cease  to 
operate. 

Production  of  Licenses ; Names  and  Addresses. 

27.  (1)  Every  person  in  charge  of  any  horse,  ass,  or 
mule  being  moved,  where,  under  any  Regulation  of  a 
Local  Authority  made  under  this  Order  a Movement 
License  is  necessary,  shall,  on  demand  of  a Justice,  or 
of  a constable,  or  of  an  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the 
Local  Authority,  produce  and  show  to  him  the  license, 
if  any,  authorizing  the  movement,  and  shall  allow  it  to 
be  read  and  a copy  of  or  extract  from  it  to  be  taken  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  produced. 

(2)  Every  person  so  in  charge  shall,  on  demand,  as 
aforesaid,  give  his  name  and  address  to  the  Justice,  or 
constable,  or  inspector,  or  other  officer. 

Exemption  of  Army  Department  and  Veterinary 

Colleges. 

28.  Nothing  in  this  Order  applies  to  horses,  asses, 
or  mules  kept  in  stables  of  military  barracks  or  camps 
under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Army  Veterinary 
Medical  Department,  or  to  horses,  asses,  or  mules 
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kept  in  stables  of  any  Veterinary  College  affiliated  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : provided 
that  nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  the  carcases  of  such  horses,  asses,  or  mules,  nor  to 
exempt  any  Local  Authority  from  any  obligation  im- 
posed on  them  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  such 
carcases. 

Offences. 

29.  (1)  If  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  or  the  carcase  of 
any  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  is  moved  in  contravention  of  a 
Regulation  of  a Local  Authority  made  under  this 
Order  or  of  the  conditions  of  a Movement  License 
thereunder,  the  owner  of  such  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  or 
carcase,  and  the  person  for  the  time  being  in  charge 
thereof,  and  the  person  causing,  directing,  or  per- 
mitting the  movement,  and  the  person  moving  or  con- 
veying  such  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  or  carcase,  and  the 
owner  and  the  charterer  and  the  master  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  moved,  and  the  consignee  or  other 
person  receiving  or  keeping  it,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  moved  in  contravention  as  aforesaid,  shall,  each 
according  to  and  in  respect  of  his  own  acts  and 
defaults,  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the 
Act  of  1878. 

(2)  If  a horse,  ass,  or  mule  is  not  marked  as  required 
by  a Regulation  of  a Local  Authority  made  under  this 
Order,  the  owner,  consignee,  or  the  person  for  the  time 
being  in  charge  thereof,  shall,  each  according  to  and  in 
respect  of  his  own  acts  and  defaults,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  Act  of  1878. 

(3)  If  any  person,  with  a view  to  unlawfully  evade 
or  defeat  the  operation  of  this  Order,  by  clipping,  or 
washing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  takes  out,  effaces,  or 
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obliterates,  or  attempts  to  take  out,  efface,  or  obliterate, 
any  such  mark  clipped,  painted,  or  stamped  on  any 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  the  person  doing  the  same,  and  the 
person  causing,  directing,  or  permitting  the  same  to  be 
done,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and 
the  person  for  the  time  being  in  charge  thereof,  shall, 
each  according  to  and  in  respect  of  his  own  acts  and 
defaults,  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the 
Act  of  1878. 

(4)  If  anything  is  omitted  to  be  done  as  regards 
cleansing  or  disinfection  in  contravention  of  a Regula- 
tion of  a Local  Authority  made  under  this  Order,  the 
owner  and  the  lessee  and  the  occupier  of  any  place  or 
thing  in  or  in  respect  of  which — and  the  person  using 
the  van,  cart,  or  other  vehicle  in  which — (as  the  case 
may  be)  the  same  is  omitted,  shall,  each  according  to 
and  in  respect  of  his  own  acts  and  defaults,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Act  of  1878. 

(5)  If  a person  in  charge  of  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule 
being  moved,  where,  under  a Regulation  of  a Local 
Authority  made  under  this  Order  a Movement  License 
is  necessary,  on  demand  made  under  this  Order,  fails 
to  give  his  true  name  and  address,  or  gives  a false 
name  or  address,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  Act  of  1878. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  hereunto  set  their  Official  Seal  this 
twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two. 


T.  H.  Elliott, 


Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE. 

PARTS  OF  ORDER  REVOKED. 


NO. 

DATE. 

SHORT  TITLE. 

EXTENT  OF  REVOCATION. 

3446 

Sept.  16,  1886 

The  Animals 
Order  of 
1886 

The  whole  of  Chapter  6 (Glan- 
ders and  Farcy). 

Chapter  1 2 (Exposure  or  Move- 
ment of  Diseased  Animals, 
Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules), 
Chapter  13  (Removal  of 
Dung  or  other  Things), 
Chapter  14  (Carcases),  and 
Chapter  21  (Miscellaneous), 
so  far  as  those  Chapters  re- 
late to  Glanders  and  Farcy. 

Article  175  (Weekly  Returns), 
so  far  as  that  Article  relates 
to  Glanders  and  Farcy. 

Glanders  and  farcy  are  diseases  of  a highly  con- 
tagious nature,  and  for  this  reason  horses  affected  with 
them  are  placed  under  the  regulations  cited.  A farcied 
horse  will  transmit  the  disease  glanders  to  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  adjacent  stall  ; consequently,  when  one 
animal  becomes  affected,  every  inmate  of  the  same  stable 
is  in  danger  of  contagion,  and  the  law  enacts  that  the 
owner  of  such  horse  shall  at  once  isolate  the  subject  of 
arcy  or  glanders  that  is,  shall  remove  all  other  horses, 
the  occupants  of  the  same  building,  and  leave  the  one 

f.ffec'ed,  tuhere  by  himself  ;■  or  take  him  from  among 
the  healthy  members  of  the  stud  and  confine  him  in 
a loose-box  or  stall  by  himself,  and  thus  secure  complete 
isolation.  Notice  also  must  at  once  be  given  to  the 
police  of  the  existence,  or  even  supposed  existence,  of 
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either  of  these  diseases.  It  is  most  important,  on  the 
immediate  occurrence  of  these  affections,  to  disinfect 
the  stables  by  washing  mangers,  walls — in  fact,  every 
portion  of  the  interior  that  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  glandered  or  farcied  animal — and  by  generating 
chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  gases  within  the  infected 
stable.  This  will  be  more  thoroughly  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  a veterinary  surgeon,  who  will  be 
able  to  prescribe  the  disinfectants  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Glanders  is  incurable  ; and  farcy,  if  the 
lungs  be  involved  in  tuberculosis,  is  certain  not  to 
yield  to  treatment ; but  in  some  instances,  where  the 
disease  has  been  located  in  a hind  or  fore  leg,  and 
has  not  spread  beyond  it,  cure  has  been  effected  ; but 
these  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  and  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  which  shows  farcy  to  be 
almost  incurable  ; even  where  cure  has  resulted  from 
treatment,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  will  remain 
permanent.  Many  cases  have  passed  through  my 
hands  as  cured,  and  within  six  months  afterwards 
have  been  sold  and  departed  to  unknown  destinations, 
where  it  is  possible  the  disease  may  have  broken  out 
a second  time.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  this  often  does  take  place,  for  instances  have 
constantly  occurred  where  horses  said  to  have  been 
cured  have  gone  to  work  for  six  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  disease  has  reappeared,  or 
perhaps  the  latent  seeds  of  farcy  have  generated  the 
more  formidable  affection—  glanders  ; and  if  farcy  so 
comports  itself  in  cases  of  which  the  veterinarian 
is  able  to  take  notice,  say  for  a year,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  conjecture  that  it  may  happen  to  those 
once  affected  animals  who  have  been  removed  from 
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observation  by  sale  to  new  owners.  Cases  of  farcy 
after  cure  should  be  followed  to  their  new  places  of 
abode,  in  order  that  their  true  history  may  be  ascer- 
tained, i.e .,  whether  a horse  supposed  to  have  been 
cured  does  not  retain  within  him  the  seeds  of  disease 
which  only  need  surroundings  favourable  to  their 
development  to  burst  out  again  into  farcy  or  glanders. 
A horse  affected  with  glanders  should  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  even  one  the  subject  of  farcy 
should  be  destroyed,  if  the  buds  be  distributed  over 
the  body  : the  attempt  to  cure  usually  ends  in  failure 
and  consequent  loss  of  time  and  money  ; and  unless 
the  attending  veterinarian  holds  out  some  hope  of 
recovery,  such  an  animal  is  better  slaughtered. 
Every  farcied  animal  represents  a centre  of  con- 
tagion, and  whilst  living  should  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  isolation  which,  in  fact,  the  law  compels. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  veterinary  inspector,  imme- 
diately he  has  received  notice  of  an  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious  disease,  to  visit  the  infected  premises  and 
give  orders,  subject  to  the  owner’s  consent,  for  the 
destruction  and  removal  to  a horse-slaughterer’s  yard 
of  the  horses  affected  with  glanders  or  farcy,  and  to 
examine  the  other  tenants  of  the  same  stable,  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  some  of  them  are  not  similarly 
affected  with  these  maladies.  Under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  provision  is  made  in  all  cases 
of  contagious  disease  affecting  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
not  only  for  the  isolation  of  those  the  subjects  of&it, 
but  also  of  those  who  have  been  in  contact  with  them  ; 
and  no  doubt  this  procedure  has  operated  in  preventing 
the  spreading  of  diseases.  Horses,  however,  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  glandered  or  farcied  cases 
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are  not  subjected  to  the  rule  which  insists  on  the 
isolation  of  healthy  animals  which  have  mixed  with 
diseased  ones ; and  in  the  case  of  horses  such  disposal 
would  be  perhaps  injurious  to  owners.  But  for  pre- 
venting the  contagion  of  farcy  and  glanders,  the 
Order  in  Council  as  it  now  stands  is  insufficient,  as 
its  provisions  are  not  calculated  to  stay  the  propaga- 
tion of  contagion,  compulsory  slaughter  on  the  imme- 
diate detection  of  glanders  or  farcy  will  alone  operate 
in  successfully  stamping  out  these  maladies.  All 
veterinarians  of  experience  recognise  the  importance 
of  slaughtering  glandered  and  farcied  horses,  and  of 
giving  compensation  to  their  owners.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  at  no 
distant  date  issue  an  order  in  accordance  with  these 
suggestions. 

The  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878,  is  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  Authorities,  and  districts 
are  allotted  to  them,  which  comprise  in  England  and 
Wales  : 

‘ 1.  Counties  except  within  the  Metropolis. 

‘ 2.  The  City  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof. 

‘ 3.  The  Metropolis,  except  the  City  of  London  and 
the  liberties  thereof. 

‘4.  Boroughs  subject  to  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1835. 

‘ 5.  Other  boroughs. 

‘ 6.  The  district  of  the  Local  Board  of  Oxford.’ 

The  Corporation  of  London  is  alone  the  Local 
Authority  in  and  for  the  Metropolis  for  purposes  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1878  relating  to  foreign 
animals. 
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The  districts  of  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland  are  . 

‘ i.  Counties,  including  any  town  or  place  which 
does  not  return  or  contribute  to  return  a member  of 
Parliament. 

‘ 2.  Burghs  which  return  or  contribute  to  return  a 
member  of  Parliament.’ 

The  Local  Authorities  in  Ireland  are  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  the  several  Poor  Law  Unions. 

The  Local  Authorities  throughout  Great  Britain 
appoint  their  veterinary  inspectors,  upon  whom  devolves 
the  practical  working  out  of  the  Acts  and  Orders  in 
Council  relating  to  contagious  disease  among  animals. 
These  authorities  are  of  necessity  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  consequently  various 
mental  capacities  do  not  always  produce  uniformity  of 
action.  In  the  past  the  disposal  of  pleuro-pneumonic 
carcases  differed  in  one  district  from  another  — one 
buried  them,  another  allowed  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
meat  market  for  human  food.  In  some  districts  delay 
occurs  in  killing  infected  stock,  among  which  the 
germination  of  disease  had  been  progressing,  and 
sometimes  cattle  from  infected  sheds  were  driven  over 
roads  on  their  way  to  the  shambles  ; and  in  others  not 
a hoof  was  allowed  to  stray  from  the  condemned  shed, 
every  diseased  animal  being  conveyed  in  a covered 
van  to  the  shambles.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  how 
impossible  it  is  for  diversity  of  opinion  to  lead  to 
uniform  action,  so  important  to  the  thorough  execu- 
tion of  a law.  The  Local  Authorities  are  in  many 
instances  directed  by  their  clerks,  who  advise  them 
as  to  the  modus  operandi  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  ; in  county  districts 
and  small  towns,  their  advice,  especially  when  they 
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are  lawyers,  is  of  service  ; but  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  the  knowledge  of 
a scientific  and  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  is 
needed  in  the  place  of  clerks,  who  do  not  possess  the 
acquirements  necessary  for  such  office.  Over  the  area 
now  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council, 
something  more  than  a clerk  is  wanted,  to  advise  the 
committee  which  represents  the  Local  Authority,  for 
not  only  has  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 
to  be  applied  to  a very  extensive  district,  but  also  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures  in  connection  with 
animal  health  demands  consideration  ; such  research 
ought  to  be  entrusted  to  a scientific  veterinarian, 
together  with  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

‘ The  suppression  of  a disease  when  it  has  become 
developed  is  o*f  scarcely  less  moment  than  prevention, 
while  both  require  a perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
the  causes  to  which  its  development  and  maintenance 
are  due,  and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  removal  or 
neutralization  of  these  causes.’ 

‘ To  prevent  a disease  is,  to  a man  of  science,  to  be 
able  to  recognise  the  conditions  on  which  its  origin 
and  development  depend,  and  to  be  competent  to 
commit  these  conditions  to  such  modifications  as  will 
nullify  their  tendency  to  produce  the  morbid  condition 
or  hinder  their  operation.  This  necessitates  the  study 
of  many  subjects,  and  demands  the  highest  faculties  of 
the  human  mind.’ 

‘ The  suppression  of  a spreading  disease  requires,  in 
addition  to  this  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  upon  which  its  extension  depends,  and  the  best 
means  for  counteracting  their  effects,  so  that  the 
malady  may  be  extinguished  as  speedily,  and  with  as 
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little  loss  and  inconvenience,  as  possible.’ — Dr.  Flem- 
ing, on  the  ‘ Value  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science.’ 

To  prove  how  important  it  is  that  individuals  of  ex- 
tensive knowledge  should  be  the  advisers  to  local 
authorities,  the  opinion  of  my  able  friend,  Dr.  Fleming, 
has  been  cited.  The  most  difficult  task  the  sanitarian 
has  to  contend  with  is  the  prevention  of  disease, 
because  the  cause  of  it  is  often  involved  in  mystery. 
But  the  result  of  recent  investigations  has  discovered 
parasitic  invasion  to  have  been  the  origin  of  more  than 
one  contagious  affection.  In  such  research  hidden 
ways  have  to  be  explored  in  order  to  expose  the  various 
phases  assumed  by  Nature  in  the  propagation  of 
parasites,  and  no  science  so  much  as  that  of  helmin- 
thology deserves  the  scrutiny  of  the  medical  mind  in 
tracing-  the  occurrence  of  disease  to  the  invasion  of 
micro-organisms,  not  only  as  regards  their  existence, 
but  as  to  their  primary  origin  and  nidus  of  their  birth. 
Very  valuable  information  has  been  recently  obtained 
which  proves  beyond  doubt  the  absurdity  of  the 
equivocal  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  which 
had  asserted  that  certain  deleterious  agents,  such  as 
the  accumulation  of  filth  of  any  kind,  were  capable,  by 
a process  of  unexplained  fermentation,  of  creating  living 
organisms.  A cell  or  ovum  within  which  life  is  latent 
must  first  find  its  way  to  that  accumulation  of  filth 
which  may  possess  the  power  to  hatch  the  ovum  or 
develop  the  growth  of  the  cell  ; but  to  imagine  that 
the  gases  eliminated  during  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion are  capable  of  comporting  themselves  so  as  to 
form  living  beings  is  absurd.  Such  surroundings  en- 
courage parasitic  existence,  but  do  not  originate  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  how  enormous  a 
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field  of  research  lies  open  for  the  investigation  of 
the  pathologist. 

Parasitic  disease  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  in 
some  instances  the  history  of  it  is  known,  in  others  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  although  it  is  certain  that 
most,  if  not  all,  contagious  diseases  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  parasites  ; and  in  this  direction  research  is 
demanded  to  discover  the  habitats  favourable  to  the 
development  of  micro-organisms,  or  the  primary 
generation  of  hydatids,  which  both  in  their  incomplete 
and  complete  existences  have  such  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  animal  economy  of  man  and  other  creatures. 
We  all  know  to  how  great  an  extent  both  men  and 
animals  are  subjected  to  diseases  from  polluted  atmo- 
spheres, as  vitiated  air  is  mixed  with  impure  gases, 
upon  which  float  those  organisms,  which,  when  once 
they  reach  their  natural  nidus  in  the  body  of  some 
animal,  cause  fevers,  diphtheria,  etc.,  owing  to  parasitic 
contact,  which  insanitary  surroundings  have  fostered, 
but  have  not  originated.  Every  sanitarian  admits 
how  important  to  health  preservation  is  the  due  ob- 
servance of  hygienic  laws,  the  neglect  of  which  in  this 
country  is  lamentable  and  suicidal.  Even  in  the 
stables  of  the  rich,  horses  are  not  allowed  sufficient 
breathing-space,  and  coachmen,  grooms  and  their 
families  are  forced  to  live  and  sleep  over  stables,  from 
which  impure  gases  ascend  to  the  small-sized  rooms 
in  which  humanity  is  expected  to  remain  healthy. 
Little  wonder  that  infantine  diseases  occur  in  such 
localities.  But  these  evils  are  small  as  compared  with 
the  stables  of  poor  men,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
sound  or  young  horses,  and  therefore  buy  old  and 
worn-out  animals,  to  be  stabled  in  hovels  unfit  foi  the 
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habitation  of  any  living  creature,  where  health  and 
strength  are  to  be  preserved  and  disease  prevented. 
In  addition  to  these  evils,  it  may  be  mentioned  how 
throughout  the  Metropolis  and  provincial  towns  cows 
are  treated  simply  as  milk-machines.  Directly  a cow 
enters  one  of  these  sheds  her  life  becomes  one  almost 
of  immobility.  She  is  fastened  to  the  stall,  and  there 
she  remains  from  month  to  month,  sometimes  from 
year  to  year,  and  never  leaves  her  prison  until  death 
or  the  poleaxe  terminates  her  sufferings.  In  a state  of 
nature  cattle  will  walk  many  miles  in  quest  of  food, 
and  in  so  doing  healthy  exercise  is  obtained,  and  their 
lungs  inspire  the  air  free  from  those  impurities  which 
the  cow-shed  renders  possible.  Any  deviation  from 
a natural  state  is  a move  in  opposition  to  the  well- 
being of  the  animal  economy,  and  if  more  than  one 
antagonism  be  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy 
existence,  then  evil  added  to  evil  must  terminate  in 
disaster.  The  stalled  cow  is  denied  the  inhalation  of 
pure  air,  not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  sometimes  for 
years,  is  never  allowed  to  take  the  slightest  exercise,  so 
necessary  to  healthy  digestion,  is  fed  upon  stimulating 
foods,  or  those  calculated  to  produce  a heavy  milk 
supply,  quantity  rather  than  quality  being  the  desired 
end  to  which  food  and  treatment  are  rendered  sub- 
servient. During  the  cold  weather  windows  are 
closed,  and  ventilators  are  stuffed  with  straw  ; heat  is 
required,  the  thermometer  must  be  raised  to  70°  ; with 
a less  degree  of  heat  the  milk  supply  would  run  short. 
In  this  pent-up  and  overheated  cow-shed  the  natural 
excretions  of  the  inmates  are  continually  fouling  the 
floors,  which  are  not  always  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  decomposition  generates  those  impurities  which 
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foster  parasitic  existence  and  disease.  Can  milk  de- 
rived from  cows  who  never  are  allowed  to  take  any 
exercise,  who  need  not  stir  an  inch  to  procure  food  or 
drink  water,  be  wholesome  ? Physicians  assert  that 
men  cannot  remain  long  in  a healthy  condition  without 
exercise.  How  much  worse,  therefore,  must  it  be  for 
a gregarious  animal,  not  only  to  be  denied  exercise, 
but  to  be  fed  on  stimulating  foods,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  increasing  a milk  supply  which  the  very  means 
employed  for  its  obtainment  must  render  unwhole- 
some. 

When  epidemic  disease  breaks  out,  the  cause  of  it 
is  usually  attributed  to  defective  drainage  or  impure 
water  supply,  whereas  the  infected  inmates  of  the 
mansion  might  have  found  a source  of  contamination 
in  a dairy  shed  or  mews  close  by.  In  the  Metropolis 
and  large  towns  houses  are  too  closely  packed  together, 
little  room  is  left  for  breathing  spaces  ; and  such  being 
the  case,  grass  lands  sufficient  in  extent  cannot  be 
obtained  in  or  near  London,  and  consequently  over- 
stocked cow-sheds  exist,  not  only  in  the  Metropolis, 
but  also  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhoods  ; and  the 
animals  kept  in  them,  owing  to  the  unhealthy  state  in 
which  they  are  compelled  to  live,  generate  disease, 
not  only  among  themselves,  but  communicate  it  also 
to  man,  and  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  such 
occurrences,  excepting  by  banishing  all  cow-sheds 
from  the  Metropolis  and  crowded  neighbourhoods. 
No  milk-cows  should  be  kept  unless  grass  lands  be 
near  for  them  to  graze  from  at  least  five  or  six  hours 
daily,  and  during  warm  months  they  would  be  better 
out  both  day  and  night. 

In  our  treatment  of  animals  we  act  in  opposition  to 
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Nature,  and  by  so  acting  encourage  the  propagation  of 
contagious  disease,  which  medical  research  has  traced 
to  parasitic  invasion.  And  in  this  direction  further 
investigation  is  necessary,  and  more  workers  are  needed 
to  discover  the  origin  of  disease,  and  especially  that 
supposed  to  be  of  a parasitic  nature,  and  to  make 
reports  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  sale  and 
transit  of  cattle,  a subject  about  which  little  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained.  We  know  in  the  past  that 
pleuro-pneumonic  cattle  have  been  removed  from 
dairy-sheds,  and  dealers  have  cleared  out  cattle  that 
have  been  in  contact  with  affected  animals,  which, 
having  been  disposed  of  by  private  sale  or  in  open 
market,  have  been  distributed  over  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  by  these  means  fresh  centres  of  con- 
tagion have  been  established  throughout  the  land. 

‘ To  be  able  to  avert  the  ravages  of  an  impending 
epizooty  may  be  to  preserve  the  country  from  a grave 
crisis;  and  to  suppress  a disease  that  destroys  thousands 
of  creatures — more  partcularly  if  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  a country,  consisting  chiefly  of  useful  animals,  con- 
stitutes a large  portion  of  the  national  capital — is  not 
only  to  spare  it  the  direct  loss  such  a calamity  causes, 
but  often  to  relieve  it  from  anxiety  and  hardship.’ — 
Dr.  Fleming  on  1 Veterinary  Sanitary  Science.’ 

To  effect  this  desirable  end  it  is  necessary  for  the 
London  County  Council  to  appoint  a chief  inspector  in 
the  place  of  the  clerk  who  now  advises  the  Board  in 
matters  connected  with  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  contagious  disease — advice  which,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  be  derived  from  a scientific  and  practical  veterin- 
arian, and  not  from  one  unacquainted  with  science  and 
innocent  of  pathological  research. 
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VETERINARY  INSPECTORS, 

immediately  after  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878,  became  law,  were  appointed  by  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  Privy  Council  ; but  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  was  delegated  to  the  Local 
Authorities,  the  power  to  elect  inspectors  was  vested  in 
them,  and  the  veterinarian  so  appointed  is  inspector  of 
the  Local  Authority,  which  ‘ means  a person  appointed 
to  be  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1878 
by  a Local  Authority.’  In  this  capacity  veterinary 
surgeons  have  important  duties  to  perform  ; they  must 
understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  various  animals’ 
diseases  which  are  brought  to  their  notice,  and  be  able 
to  readily  diagnose  them,  as  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
of  contagious  disease  that  affected  animals  should  be 
isolated,  if  not  destroyed,  immediately  after  detection, 
and  particularly  so  where  glanders  or  farcy  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  as  an  animal  the  subject  of  either  of 
these  diseases,  even  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a stable 
only  a day  too  long,  may  infect  the  whole  stud  ; and 
for  this  reason  quick  detection  and  prompt  action 
are  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion. 

The  London  County  Council  is  not  like  a Local 
Authority  which  employs  only  one  inspector,  but,  owing 
to  the  vast  area  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extends, 
requires  the  services  of  many  veterinary  inspectors 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ; and 
common-sense  dictates  that  the  clerk  or  adviser  to  the 
committee  should  be  a man  well  versed  in  that 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  which  is  capable  of 
legislating  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  those 
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diseases  which  are  embodied  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  and  Orders  in  Council. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  press,  the  1878  Glanders  and  Farcy  Order  has 
been  revoked,  and  in  its  place  the  1892  one  has  come 
into  operation.  Consequently,  many  of  the  remarks 
previously  made  are  applicable  only  to  the  1878  Order  ; 
but  as  they  lead  up  to  the  recent  1892  Act  they  have 
been  retained,  as  they  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  ‘ Old  Order  and  the  New,’  and  show  at  a glance 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  more  stringent  legislative 
regulations. 

THE  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY  ORDER,  1 892, 

will,  in  my  opinion,  fail  to  achieve  the  object  it  has  in 

view — namely,  the  suppression  of  farcy  and  glanders 

for  reasons  about  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Order  is  permissive  instead  of  being  compulsory  ; 
it  allows  the  Local  Authority  to  slaughter  glandered 
horses  on  the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  disease  ; 

it  may,  when  it  thinks  fit,  cause  the  slaughter  of  any 
diseased  or  suspected  horse,  ass,  or  mule,’  but  it 
leaves  the  Local  Authority  to  determine  when  a 
glandered  horse  shall  be  slaughtered  ; it  certainly 
gives  increased  powers.  If  the  owner  of  a glandered 
horse  refuses  to  have  it  killed,  ‘ the  Local  Authority 
may  make  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  fit 
they  ‘ may  prohibit  the  movement  in  or  out  of  the 
stable,  building,  or  field  in  which  farcy  and  glanders 
exists  of  any  horse,  ass,  or  mule  which  has  "been  in 
the  same  stable,  building,  or  field,  or  any  other  place, 
or  otherwise  in  contact  with  any  diseased  or  suspected 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  or  which  has  otherwise  been 
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exposed  to  the  infection  of  glanders  or  farcy.’  There- 
fore, if  the  owner  of  a glandered  horse  refuses  to 
have  such  animal  slaughtered,  clause  12  gives  the 
Local  Authority  power  to  keep  within  the  walls  of 
any  stable  or  building  any  horses  that  have  been 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  farcy  or  glanders  ; there- 
fore, so  long  as  an  affected  horse  lives  this  regulation 
can  be  enforced,  and  all  other  horses  having  been  within 
the  area  of  infection  can  be  prevented  from  passing 
outside  the  stable-yard,  and  the  outside  walls  of  such 
premises  may  be  covered  with  placards,  upon  which  a 
notification  of  the  existence  of  glanders  can  be  advertised. 

The  Local  Authority  can,  *if  it  thinks  fit,’  order  the 
slaughter  of  glandered  horses  on  the  immediate  detec- 
tion of  the  disease ; but  if  they  deem  it  wise  to  do  so, 
then  ‘ the  Local  Authority  shall  out  of  the  local  rate 
pay  compensation,’  which  ‘shall  be  one  half  the  value’ 
of  the  horse  before  it  became  so  diseased,  ‘ but  so  that 
the  compensation  do  not  exceed  £20.' 

Such  are  the  regulations  comprised  in  the  Glanders 
and  Farcy  Order,  1892  ; and  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood why  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  granting 
increased  powers,  took  into  consideration  the  vast 
sums  of  money  that  would  be  required  to  compensate 
owners  for  the  immediate  slaughter  of  their  farcied 
and  glandered  horses,  and  for  this  reason  left  the  onus 
of  administering  these  orders  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  what  has  already  been  the 
result  of  such  legislation.  The  London  County 
Council — the  first  and  most  important  Authority  to 
apply  for  increased  powers — dreads  to  put  in  force 
the  order  for  immediate  slaughter  because  such 
order  involves  the  necessity  of  paying  compensation. 
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Certainly  other  authorities  can  order  slaughter  and 
grant  compensation,  but  unless  the  administration  of 
the  Act  is  the  same  in  every  district  throughout  the 
country- — that  is,  unless  the  same  regulations  be 
universally  applied  — the  law  will  lose  half  its  force 
in  its  attempts  to  suppress  these  contagious  maladies. 
Action  to  be  successful  must  be  uniform,  but  this  uni- 
formity cannot  be  guaranteed  when  Local  Authorities 
are  permitted  to  enforce  the  law  as  they  ‘ may  think 
fit’;  and  even  should  the  Authorities  act  in  unison  one 
with  the  other  in  compelling  the  immediate  slaughter 
of  glandered  horses  and  in  granting  compensation, 
even  then  more  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  contagion.  As  before  stated, 
glanders  and  farcy  for  the  most  part  occur  in  over- 
crowded and  insanitary  stables,  where  the  drainage 
and  ventilation  is  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  where 
filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  If  horses  are  attacked 
with  these  maladies  in  nurseries  rendered  favourable 
to  the  propagation  of  disease  by  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  precaution,  the  proprietors  of  such  establish- 
ments should  not  be  compensated  for  the  slaughter  of 
their  glandered  horses  until  their  stables,  etc.,  have 
been  cleansed  and  placed  in  a sanitary  condition  ; 
and  as  the  neglect  of  hygienic  laws  is  the  primary 
cause  of  contagious  disease,  and  as  perfect  sanitation 
is  the  most  important  preventive  of  it,  it  behoves  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  the  health  of  animal  life  to 
devise  means  for  the  preservation  of  it. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  the  Legislature  have  not  recognised  the 
necessity  of  sanitation  as  a preventive  of  disease. 
It  has  been  the  duty  of  veterinary  inspectors  to  advise 
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the  destruction  of  animals  affected  with  contagious 
maladies,  and  to  order  the  disinfection  of  stables  and 
sheds  from  which  such  animals  have  been  removed  ; 
but  the  inspection  of  stables  has  taken  place  after  the 
disease  has  occurred.  Of  course  such  disinfection 
may  have  checked  the  further  spread  of  contagion, 
but  supposing  these  premises  to  have  been  in  an 
unhealthy  state,  it  is  just  possible  that,  had  they  been 
kept  in  sanitary  condition,  the  outbreak  of  glanders 
might  have  been  prevented. 

It  is  the  duty  of  medical  officers  of  health  not  only 
to  take  charge  of  persons  affected  with  contagious 
disease,  but  also  to  inspect  throughout  their  districts 
any  premises  they  imagine  to  be  in  an  insanitary  con- 
dition, and  to  serve  notices  upon  landlords  and  others 
who  fail  to  keep  their  holdings  in  a sanitary  state, 
and  to  compel  them  to  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  thus  cause  them  to  put  their  houses  in  habit- 
able order. 

If  the  law  insists  upon  such  inspection  of  premises 
as  the  primary  measure  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious disease  among  men,  surely  the  same  law 
should  be  applied  as  the  primary  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  contagious  disease  among  animals;  and 
until  the  stockowners  are  compelled  by  law  to  keep 
their  stables  and  sheds,  etc.,  in  a sanitary  condition, 
outbreaks  of  disease  will  occur,  and  our  capability  of 
stamping  out  farcy  and  glanders  will  be  rendered  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  Moreover,  in  order  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  be 
uniformly  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  administration  will  soon  be  placed  under  the 
sole  control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Humane  persons,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  world’s 
history,  have  devoted  their  energies  to  protect  animals 
from  cruelty,  and  the  pens  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
writers  have  narrated  how  dumb  creatures  have  re- 
sponded to  human  kindness.  Although  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  expatiate  at  any  length  on  the 
duty  of  affection  which  every  man  owes  to  the  brute 
creation,  but  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  cruelties  which 
are  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  horse  ; and  as  this  animal 
is  exposed  to  more  ill-treatment  and  abuse  than  any 
other  creature,  an  explanation  of  the  ill  usage  exer- 
cised against  it  will  in  great  measure  exemplify  the 
sufferings  which  man  in  his  cowardice  inflicts  upon  all. 
The  horse  is,  next  to  the  dog,  the  most  affectionate 
of  animals  ; but  his  splendid  attributes  are  denied  ex- 
pression by  the  slavery  that  is  imposed  upon  him,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  is  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  Some  of 
my  readers  will  question  this  assertion.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  horse  is  a gregarious  animal,  and  will  in  a 
state  of  nature  travel  miles  during  the  day  in  quest  of 
food  ? Is  not  his  frame  formed  for  activity,  and  is  not 
the  timidity  of  his  nature  displayed  in  every  movement 
of  his  body  ? And  yet  by  man,  under  domestication, 
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he  is  placed  in  a stall  not  wide  enough  to  turn  round 
in,  and  is  tied  to  the  manger  by  the  halter  ; in  this 
position  he  is  scarcely  able  to  move,  and  cannot 
lie  down  or  take  rest  in  comfort.  He  is  also  a gre- 
garious animal,  and  yet  is  allowed  hardly  a sight  of 
his  companion  in  the  next  stall  ; if  he  attempts  to 
frolic  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  gamboling  in 
the  fields,  he  is  corrected  for  this  pastime  as  if  it  were 
a vice  ; and  if  he  hangs  back  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
halter-rein,  he  is  made  to  move  to  the  manger  with 
harsh  words,  and  sometimes  the  lash.  Grooms  con- 
sider that  horses  when  in  their  stalls  should  remain 
stationary  in  one  prescribed  spot  ; the  assumption  of 
any  other  position  they  think  to  be  indicative  of  in- 
subordination, which  demands  correction.  The  early 
training  of  thoroughbreds  is  a cruelty  inflicted  upon 
horses  before  the  tissues  of  their  bodies  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  withstand  the  ill  effects  of  severe  physical 
exertion,  such  treatment  resulting  in  breakdown  and 
other  injuries,  which  banish  the  two-year-old  from  the 
turf  to  the  costermonger’s  cart  or  the  shafts  of  the 
hansom  cab.  * And  yet  we  are  told  that  horse -racing 
was  instituted  to  improve  our  equine  breeds  ; perhaps 
it  does,  but  it  is  heavily  handicapped  in  effecting  this 
desirable  end.  whilst  early  training  causes  so  much 
destruction.  Much  lately  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  hereditary  nature  of  roaring ; does  not  the 
severe  exercise  on  the  racecourse  contribute  in  pro- 
ducing this  equine  affection,  without  looking  for  it 
in  hereditary  predisposition  ? Let  us  consider  the 
nature  of  roaring.  It  consists  of  noise  emitted  from 
the  nostrils  during  the  effort  of  inspiring  air,  which,  on 
its  passage  to  the  lungs,  meets  with  a barrier  to  its 
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easy  ingress  in  the  throat,  where  the  area  of  the 
larynx  has  become  diminished,  either  by  the  existence 
of  polypus  in,  or  thickening  of,  the  mucous  membrane. 
Constriction  of  the  trachea,  distortion  of  its  rings,  or 
fusion  of  one  of  them  with  the  other,  all  more  or  less 
diminish  the  area  of  the  windpipe,  make  breathing 
laborious,  and  induce  roaring.  But  the  most  common 
cause  of  this  affection  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on 
the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  which,  owing  to  their  loss  of 
power,  are  no  longer  able  to  dilate  the  throat : the 
diameter  of  the  throat  becomes  contracted,  and  the 
noise  of  the  air  passing  through  it  gives  rise  to  the  un- 
fortunate notes  indicative  of  roaring.  For  years  past 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  position  of  the  left  re- 
current nerve,  and  its  relation  to  the  aorta,  placed  it  in 
a situation  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  should  any  en- 
largement of  the  heart  or  aorta  occur;  and  Mr.  Clark 
informs  us  that  in  all  the  post-mortem  cases  of  roarers 
which  he  examined  he  always  ‘ had  observed  marked 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  aorta.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  is  also  common  in  racers  and  hunters,  and 
these  horses  often  become  roarers  ; and  I think  there 
may  be  some  connection  between  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  produced  by  violent  exertion  in  young  horses 
and  left  abductor  paralysis.’  These  observations  were 
made  by  Clark  when  he  was  instituting  experiments 
for  the  removal  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  other 
obstruction  from  the  throats  of  roarers  ; and  although 
the  operations  performed  failed  to  remedy  the  disease, 
his  investigations  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
cause  of  it,  which  he  tells  us  consists  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart  and  aorta,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  left 
recurrent  nerve,  denies  it  the  function  of  supplying  its 
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influence  to  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  kinds  of  severe  physical 
exertion  impose  a severe  strain  on  the  system,  whether 
it  be  that  of  men  or  animals.  The  career  of  a 
successful  athlete  is  sometimes  cut  short  by  heart 
disease,  and  the  racer  constantly  succumbs  to  the  same 
affection.  Some  of  our  most  famous  thoroughbreds 
have  become  roarers  before  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to 
stand  even  the  preparation  for  a short  race.  Do  not 
these  facts  proclaim  the  inhumanity  of  man,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  compels  his  two-year-old  colt  to  race 
before  his  bones  are  cemented  together,  or  his  tissues 
formed  ? Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  breakdown  and 
other  injuries  so  often  cause  horses  to  be  thrown  out 
of  their  engagements  ? Would  men  think  of  employ- 
ing unfinished  machinery  in  carrying  out  any  engineer- 
ing work  ? Certainly  not ! And  yet  man  expects 
unformed  animal  material  to  stand  the  same  amount  of 
strain  as  the  well-formed  and  fully-developed  body  of 
the  adult.  The  two-year-old  represents  unfinished 
animal  machinery,  when  not  a tissue  of  his  body  is 
able  to  withstand  the  ill  effect  of  severe  physical 
exertion,  such  as  the  great  and  excessive  strain 
which  rapid  locomotion  imposes  upon  the  heart  and 
bloodvessels. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a disease  of  slow  but 
insidious  growth,  and  sometimes  is  not  discovered 
until  it  has  assumed  a dangerous  type.  Its  existence 
was  never  thought,  before  Clark’s  experiments,  to  be 
the  cause  of  roaring,  but  this  fact  having  been  ascer- 
tained, it  can  be  seen  how  injuriously  early  training 
.affects  the  well-being  of  young  horses,  in  causing  the 
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walls  of  the  heart  and  coats  of  a bloodvessel  to  thicken 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  press  upon  a nerve  and  to  rob 
the  throat  of  that  influence,  thus  involving-  the 
laryngeal  muscles  in  paralysis  and  inducing  roaring. 
Diseases  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels  are,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  produced  by  violent  exercise,  and 
this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  young  athletes  some- 
times suffer  with  affections  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  colts  in  training  are  the  subjects  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  and  aorta,  the  primary  cause  of  roaring, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  not  imposing 
severe  strain  upon  tissues  insufficiently  developed  to 
withstand  it.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  consequently  months  may  be  passed 
before  its  enlargement  impinges  upon  the  recurrent 
nerve  and  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  involved  in  the 
disease,  which  so  seriously  interferes  with  the  function 
of  respiration. 

During  the  daily  gallops  the  fruitful  sources  for  its 
production  are  in  operation,  because  immature  tissue 
cannot  resist  the  injurious  effects  of  violent  respiratory 
efforts.  Which  is  the  greater  cruelty,  to  work  a horse 
with  a sore  shoulder,  or  to  gailop  a colt  into  a disease 
from  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recover  ? There 
can  be  only  one  answer.  And  more,  the  owner  of  the 
one  may  be  a man  who  uses  his  horse  to  assist  him  in 
earning  his  daily  bread,  whereas  the  other  runs  his 
horse  for  gain  or  as  a pastime.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  pleasure  derived  from  cruelly  ill-treating  young- 
horses,  yet  sportsmen,  when  they  race  their  two-year- 
olds,  will  not  admit  that  they  are  inflicting  the  slightest 
hardship  upon  them,  but  assert  that  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  improve  the  breeds  of  horses.  Is  it  manly 
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to  exact,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  labour  of  an  injurious 
nature  from  any  animal  ? Is  it  not  as  much  the  duty 
of  a man  to  protect  from  harm  dumb  creatures  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  as  to  wrench  infant  life  from  the 
dens  of  the  baby-farmers  ? The  sufferings  of  the 
child  are  fully  recognised ; those  of  the  colt  have 
never  been  understood  nor  contemplated  sufficiently 
to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  The  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  much  to  its 
credit,  has  rescued  thousands  of  animals  from  torture, 
and  has  caused  the  abolition  of  many  brutal  sports, 
but  it  has  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  It 
is  stated  even  when  Lord  Erskine  advocated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1 8 1 1 , the  humane  treatment  of 
dumb  animals,  that  moderate  demands  only  met  with 
derision  from  the  Peers  : ‘ Insensible  alike  to  his  appeals 
for  compassion  and  mercy  to  all  defenceless  animals 
that  man  had  pressed  into  his  service,  the  Chamber 
broke  out  into  open  derision  when  he  argued  in  favour 
of  their  rights  to  humane  treatment.  It  is  said  that 
loud  jeers,  vulgar  ejaculations,  indecorous  demeanour, 
and  even  whistling  and  cock-crowing,  were  practically 
the  only  reply  given  to  the  grand  speech  of  this  high- 
souled  man.’  The  days  of  jeering  at  the  sufferings 
of  dumb  creatures  have  gone  : bull  and  bear  baiting 
have  almost  passed  from  memory,  dog  and  cock 
fighting  only  contaminate  a small  section  of  the 
community,  and  the  days  of  jeering  at  the  sufferings 
of  lame  and  galled  horses  cannot  return  ; but  there 
yet  remains  much  for  the  society  to  accomplish. 
Pigeon-shooting  is  cruel,  and  racing  two-year-olds  is 
more  so,  because  the  training  of  colts  leads  to  those 
results  which  produce  life-long  sufferings.  I here  is 
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no  doubt  that  love  of  appearance  and  fashion  operates 
antagonistically  to  the  well-being  of  horses  ; one  cause 
of  suffering  will  suffice  to  confirm  this  assertion.  ‘ My 
lady  loves  a prancing  steed.’  She  likes  to  see  him 
carry  his  head  well  up ; but  this  he  fails  to  do — his 
cervical  conformation  will  not  allow  the  head  to  be 
naturally  elevated.  Consequently  the  head  has  to 
be  brought  up  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  his  owner, 
my  lady  saying,  ‘ That  which  is  denied  by  Nature  must 
be  supplemented  by  art.’  The  coachman  is  delighted 
with  the  idea,  and  the  bearing-rein  he  loves  so  well 
is  the  artificial  means  to  be  employed  in  forcing  the 
head  upwards  in  an  unnatural  position.  ‘ A handsome 
pair  of  Cleveland  bays  pull  some  fashionable  lady 
round  the  park  before  their  bones  are  formed  or  their 
teeth  perfected.  The  animals  have  also  to  take  their 
mistress  the  circle  of  morning  calls,  and  to  be  smartly 
stopped  short  at  the  door  of  every  house  she  visits, 
whilst  their  tissues  are  still  soft  and  yielding.  They 
have  to  go  faster  when  their  mistress  is  in  a hurry, 
and  have  to  await  her  pleasure  when  she  is  disposed 
to  linger.  They  have  to  do  all  this  when  their  bodies 
are  distorted  with  the  bearing-rein , the  balance  of  their 
frames  being  violently  made  to  conform  to  the 
capricious  notions  of  modern  fashion.’ — Mayhew’s 
4 Illustrated  Horse  Doctor.’ 

If  people  who  drive  with  bearing-reins  could  only 
half  understand  how  injuriously  their  horses  are  affected 
by  them,  it  is  certain  their  use  would  soon  be  dis- 
carded ; and  as  the  bearing-rein  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  cause  of  roaring,  it  will  be  easily  recognised 
that  its  adoption  constitutes  cruelty.  An  anatomical 
examination  of  the  windpipe  and  larynx  will  prove 
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how  important  it  is  that  freedom  of  action  should 
always  be  allowed  to  these  parts  — in  fact,  Nature 
never  intended  that  man  should  limit  that  motion  of 
any  animal  organism  designed  for  the  performance 
of  specific  functions.  The  trachea  is  composed  of 
rings  which,  when  the  horse’s  head  is  carried  naturally, 
play  one  upon  another,  and  the  larynx  is  always  being 
adapted  to  the  tracheal  tube,  so  as  to  insure  the  easy 
ingress  and  egress  of  air.  By  the  use  of  the  bearing- 


rein  the  larynx  is  forced  out  of  place,  and  the  weight 
of  the  head  is  brought  in  violent  contact  with  it  ; the 
action  of  the  part  is  destroyed,  and  muscles  of  im- 
portant use  are  denied  their  functions.  This  negation 
of  muscular  force  soon  deprives  these  unused  parts  of 
their  nervous  influence,  and  involves  them  in  paralysis. 
The  muscles  are  absorbed,  they  lose  their  bulk  and 
colour  ; their  function  is  destroyed,  and  the  horse 
becomes  a confirmed  roarer.  Then  the  same  abnormal 
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conditions  of  the  throat  take  place  as  those  caused 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  consequent 
upon  the  abuse  of  too  early  training;  but  in  addition 
to  this  the  bearing-rein,  by  keeping  the  horses  head 
and  neck  in  a fixed  and  constrained  position,  throws 
the  trachea  out  of  its  natural  situation,  and  the  rings 
which  form  it  are  forced  upon  each  other.  1 bese 
delicately  - constructed  pieces  of  cartilage  aie  lowly 
organized  and  yielding,  and  sometimes  become  lused 
together,  and  invade  or  constrict  the  area  of  the 
tracheal  passage  ; this  forms  a barrier  to  easy  respira- 
tion, and  then  the  subject  of  such  laryngeal  obstructions 
is  said  to  be  a roarer. 

The  bearing-rein  is  an  instrument  of  torture  which 
the  fashionable  world  contemplates  with  delight ; but 
it  does  so,  it  is  hoped,  in  ignorance.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  roaring  is  a preventible  disease  ; 
the  suppression  of  two -year -old  racing,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  bearing-rein,  would  soon  reduce  to 
a minimum  cases  of  this  formidable  affection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  great  measure  ignorance 
contributes  to  animal  suffering,  and  that  sometimes 
beautifully-formed  anatomical  structures  are  said  to  be 
diseased,  and  this  because  the  difference  betueen 
healthy  and  diseased  tissue  is  not  comprehended — for 
instance,  lampas,  the  bugbear  of  the  groom,  is  an 
imaginary  disease  ; no  such  ailment  exists,  although 
every  veterinary  of  experience  could  report  the  hundred 
times  stablemen  have  applied  to  him  to  burn  down 
the  lampas.  The  affection  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
inflammation  which  enlarges  the  bars  of  the  palate, 
and  causes  them  to  descend  a little  below  the  upper 
incisor  teeth.  Now,  this  disposition  of  the  palate  is 
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very  common  with  young  horses ; it  constitutes  a very 
beautifully  - arranged  development,  and  enables  the 
animal  to  gather  the  grass  ; it  acts,  to  a certain  extent, 
as  a prehensile  organ.  The  groom,  when  a horse 
is  off  his  feed,  often  looks  into  the  horse’s  mouth 
(being  unacquainted  with  anatomy),  sees  the  palate- 
bars,  and,  if  well  formed  and  prominent,  fancies  he 
detects  disease — his  favourite  malady,  lampas.  This 
prominent  development  of  the  bars  is  usually  more 
marked  in  young  than  old  horses,  and  among  those’ 
animals  just  taken  up  from  grass,  and  for  the  first 
time  introduced  to  the  influences  associated  with  an 
artificial  life,  when  the  appetite,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
fresh  air  and  change  of  food,  fails.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  when  succulent  grass 
has  been  changed  for  dry  fodder,  continuous  exercise 
for  imposed  inactivity  ? But,  unfortunately,  when 
such  takes  place,  the  groom  is  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  disease  exists,  and  if  he  opens  the  mouih, 
is  sure  to  find  the  offending  agent  in  the  palate.  His 
master,  who,  constantly,  knows  little  of  equine  matters, 
receives  with  confidence  the  statements  of  his  coachman, 
and  leaves  the  treatment  to  his  servant,  who  imme- 
diately suggests  that  the  lampas  should  be  burnt  out. 
The  operation  consists  in  burning  with  a redhot  iron 
the  beautiful  and  natural  prominences  of  the  palate, 
placed  there  for  the  performance  of  an  important  func- 
tion— namely,  that  of  retaining  the  food  within  the 
mouth  during  mastication,  and  the  operation  ever  after- 
wards renders  these  parts  of  the  palate  inoperative,  and, 
moreover,  very  frequently  the  bone  itself  is  destroyed 
by  this  barbarous  instrument  of  torture.  1 he  disease 
lampas  never  exists.  The  molar  teeth  may  require  atten- 
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tion,  but  not  the  incisors  or  their  surroundings,  which 
are  engaged  in  the  function  of  prehension,  and  not  of 
mastication.  If  a horse  be  off  his  feed,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred  systemic  treatment  is  de- 
manded, and  the  employment  of  slight  alterative 
medicine,  together  with  easily-digested  food,  will  effect 
a cure,  which  the  lampas-burner  would  have  retarded 
by  the  infliction  of  a fearful  injury.  This  last  case  is 
mentioned  because  many  people,  and  even  magistrates, 
believe  that  the  healthy  condition  of  the  palate-bars 
is  indicative  of  disease.  The  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  well  aware  of  the 
absurdity  of  this  belief,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
thoroughly  eradicate  it  from  the  minds  of  ignorant 
persons,  so  long  as  this  false  idea  possesses  the  minds 
of  those  better  informed.  Consequently,  much  has  to 
be  done  by  humane  persons  to  educate  the  age  more 
fully,  so  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  discriminate  between 
health  and  disease.  Most  cases  of  cruelty  can  be 
recognised  by  the  most  ignorant,  but  there  are  others 
where  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  an  expert  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  whether  cruelty  has 
or  has  not  been  exercised.  Instances  of  horses  going 
short  or  even  lame  owing  to  the  contraction  of  tendons 
or  malformation  of  parts,  such  as  straight  shoulders, 
upright  pasterns,  etc.,  are  cases  in  point  which  require 
careful  investigation.  The  R.S.P.C.A.  takes  dumb 
animal  life  under  its  wing,  and  does  all  in  its  power 
to  protect  it  from  suffering  ; and  in  this  it  is  assisted 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  enacted  during  the  current 
century.  Martin’s  Act  was  the  first,  but  enactments 
of  a later  date  have  made  the  law  relating  to  cruelty 
to  animals  more  distinct  and  comprehensive.  An  Act 
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‘ for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  ’ 
was  passed  August  i,  1849,  12  and  13  Viet.,  c.  92  : 

1 Section  II. — That  if  any  person  shall  cruelly  beat, 
ill-treat,  over- drive,  abuse,  or  torture,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  cruelly  beaten,  ill-treated,  over-driven, 
abused,  or  tortured,  any  animal,  every  such  offender 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty 
not  exceeding  Five  Poitnds.' 

‘ Section  IV. — That  if  any  person  shall,  by  cruelly 
beating,  ill-treating,  over-driving,  abusing,  or  tortur- 
ing any  animal,  do  any  damage  or  injury  to  any 
animal,  or  shall  thereby  cause  any  damage  or 
injury  to  be  done  to  any  person  or  to  any  property, 
every  such  offender  shall  on  conviction  of  such 
offence  pay  to  the  owner  of  such  animal  (if  the 
offender  shall  not  be  the  owner  thereof),  or  to  the 
person  who  shall  sustain  damage  or  injury  as  aforesaid 
such  sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds , as  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  by 
whom  such  person  shall  have  been  convicted  : Provided 
always  that  the  payment  of  such  compensation,  or  any 
imprisonment  for  the  non-payment  thereof,  shall  not 
prevent  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  punishment  to 
which  such  person  or  the  owner  of  such  animal  may 
be  liable  for  or  in  respect  of  the  beating,  ill-treating, 
or  abusing  of  the  said  animal  : Provided  also  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  proceeding 
by  action  against  such  offender,  or  the  employer  of  such 
offender,  where  the  amount  of  damage  or  injury  is  not 
sought  to  be  recovered  under  this  Act. 

‘ Section  V. — That  every  person  who  shall  impound 
or  confine,  or  cause  to  be  impounded  or  confined,  in  any 
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pound  or  receptacle  of  the  like  nature,  any  animal,  shall 
provide  and  supply  during  such  confinement  a sufficient 
quantity  of  fit  and  wholesome  food  and  water  to  such 
animal  ; and  every  such  person  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  provide  and  supply  such  animal  with  such 
food  and  water  as  aforesaid  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  of  Twenty  Shillings. 

‘ Section  VI. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  any 
animal  shall  at  any  time  be  impounded  or  confined  as 
aforesaid,  and  shall  continue  confined  without  fit  and 
sufficient  food  and  water  for  more  than  twelve 
successive  hours,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  any  person  whomsoever  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
often  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  enter  into  and  upon  any 
pound  or  other  receptacle  of  the  like  nature  in  which 
any  such  animal  shall  be  so  confined,  and  to  supply 
such  animal  with  fit  and  sufficient  food  and  water 
during  so  long  a time  as  such  animal  shall  remain 
confined  without  being  liable  to  any  action  of  trespass 
or  other  proceeding  for  or  by  reason  of  such  entry  ; 
and  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  food  and  water  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  of  such  animal,  before  such  animal  is 
removed,  to  the  person  who  shall  supply  the  same,  and 
the  said  cost  may  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  herein 
provided  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  this  Act. 

‘ Section  VII. — That  every  person  licensed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  26  George  III.,  c.  71,  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  write  over  his  door  in  legible 
characters  “ Licensed  for  Slaughtering  Horses,”  etc., 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  such  offence  a penalty  not 
exceeding  Five  Pounds , and  shall  pay  a like  penalty 
for  every  day  during  which  such  refusal  or  neglect 
shall  continue. 
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'‘Section  VIII. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  every 
person  keeping  or  using  or  acting  in  the  management 
of  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  horses 
or  other  cattle  (not  intended  for  butchers’  meat)  shall 
immediately  upon  any  horse  or  other-  cattle  being 
brought  to  or  delivered  at  such  place  for  the  purpose 
of  being  slaughtered,  cut  off  or  cause  to  be  cut  off  the 
hair  from  the  neck  of  such  horse  or  other  cattle,  and 
within  three  days  from  the  time  of  such  horse  or  other 
cattle  being  brought  or  delivered  as  aforesaid,  shall 
kill  or  cause  to  be  killed  the  said  horse  or  other  cattle, 
and,  until  such  horse  or  other  cattle  shall  be  killed, 
shall  supply  such  horse  or  other  cattle  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  fit  and  wholesome  food  and  water ; and  if 
any  person  keeping  or  using  or  acting  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  such  place  shall  neglect  or  omit  to  cut 
or  cause  to  be  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  neck  of  such 
horse  or  other  cattle,  or  to  kill  or  cause  to  be  killed 
any  such  horse  or  other  cattle  within  the  time  above 
limited,  or  shall  neglect  or  omit  to  supply  a sufficient 
quantity  of  fit  and  wholesome  food  and  water  to  such 
horse  or  other  cattle  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person 
shall  on  conviction  of  either  of  the  said  offences  be 
liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

‘ Section  IX.— And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person 
keeping  or  using  or  having  the  management  of  any 
place  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  horses  or  other 
cattle  (not  intended  for  butchers’  meat)  shall  use  or 
employ  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  used  or  employed  any 
horse  or  other  cattle  brought  to  or  delivered  at,  or 
which  shall  be  in  or  upon  such  place  for  the  purpose 
of  being  slaughtered,  or  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  such 
horse  or  other  cattle  to  leave  the  said  place  to  be 
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employed  in  any  manner  of  work,  every  such  person 
shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding 
Forty  Shillings  for  every  day  on  which  such  horse  or 
other  cattle  shall  be  so  used  or  employed,  or  shall  be 
absent  from  such  place  ; and  every  person  who  shall 
be  found  using  or  employing  any  such  horse  or  other 
cattle,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  such  horse  or  other 
cattle,  whilst  so  used  or  employed,  shall  be  liable  to 
forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  Forty  Shillings 
for  every  day  he  shall  use  or  employ  or  be  so  possessed 
of  any  such  horse  or  other  cattle  as  aforesaid. 

' Section  X. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person 
keeping  or  using  or  having  the  management  of  any 
place  for  slaughtering  horses  or  other  cattle  (not 
intended  for  butchers’  meat)  shall,  at  the  time  of 
receiving  any  horse  or  other  cattle  in  such  place, 
enter  in  a book  such  a full  and  correct  description 
of  the  colour,  marks,  and  gender  of  such  horse  or 
other  cattle  as  may  clearly  distinguish  and  identify  the 
same  ; and  if  any  such  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  entry  in  a clear  and 
distinct  manner,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  produce 
such  book  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  whenever 
required  by  such  Justice  so  to  do,  or  shall  refuse  to 
allow  such  book  to  be  inspected,  and  extracts  to  be 
made  therefrom  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  any  con- 
stable, or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  such  Justice, 
every  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  and  pay  a 

penalty  for  every  such  offence  not  exceeding  Forty 
Shillings.' 

Section  XI.  enacts  that  persons  licensed  to 
slaughter  horses  shall  not  be  licensed  also  as  horse- 
dealers. 
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‘ Section  XII. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  shall  convey  or  carry,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed 
or  carried  in  or  upon  any  vehicle  any  animal  in  such  a 
manner  or  position  as  to  subject  such  animal  to  un- 
necessary pain  or  suffering,  every  such  person  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  Three  Pounds 
for  the  first  offence,  and  a penalty  of  Five  Pounds  for 
the  second  and  every  subsequent  offence. 

‘ Section  XIII. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  and 
so  often  as  any  of  the  offences  against  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  constable  upon  his  own  view  thereof,  or  upon  the 
■complaint  and  information  of  any  other  person  who 
shall  declare  his  or  her  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the 
said  constable,  to  seize  and  secure  by  the  authority  of 
this  Act  any  such  offender,  and  forthwith  without  any 
other  authority  or  warrant  to  convey  such  offender 
before  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  be  dealt  with  by  such 
Justice  according  to  law. 

‘ Section  XIV. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  every 
■complaint  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  within  one  calendar  month  after  the  cause  of 
such  complaint  shall  arise,  and  every  offence  com- 
mitted against  this  Act  may  be  heard  and  determined 
by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  within  whose  jurisdiction 
such  offence  shall  be  committed  in  a summary  way 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  and  i without  any 
information  in  writing ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
such  Justice  in  all  cases  where  any  person  complained 
of  shall  not  be  in  custody,  to  summon  such  person  to 
appear  before  such  Justice  or  before  any  other  Justice 
of  the  Peace  at  a time  and  place  to  be  named  in  such 
summons  ; and  on  the  appearance  of  the  party  accused, 
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or  in  default  of  such  appearance  upon  the  proof  of  the 
service  of  such  summons,  the  said  Justice  or  any  other 
Justice  who  shall  be  present  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed  for  such  appearance,  shall  proceed  to 
examine  into  the  matter  ; and  if  upon  the  confession 
of  the  party  accused,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witness  or  witnesses,  the  party  accused  shall 
be  convicted  of  having  committed  the  offence  charged 
or  complained  of,  the  party  so  convicted  shall  pay 
such  penalty,  damage,  or  compensation,  as  the  said 
Justice  shall  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
adjudge,  order,  or  award,  together  with  the  costs 
of  conviction,  to  be  settled  by  such  Justice,  or  be 
otherwise  dealt  with  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

‘ Section  XV. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  any  sum- 
mons issued  by  any  such  Justice,  requiring  the  appear- 
ance of  any  party  charged  as  an  offender  against  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  served  in  case  either 
the  summons  or  a copy  thereof  shall  be  served 
personally  on  such  person  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be 
left  at  his  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  in  what- 
ever county  or  place  such  summons  may  be  served  or 
left. 

‘ Section  XVI.  — And  be  it  enacted,  That  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  may,  without  issuing  any  such 
summons  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  issue  his  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  any 
offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whenever 
good  grounds  for  so  doing  shall  be  staten  od  oath 
before  such  Justice. 

Section  XVII. — And  be  it  enacted,  That 


any 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  may  summon  any  witness  to 
appear  and  give  evidence  before  him  upon  the  matter 
of  any  offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; and 
if  any  such  witness  shall,  after  tender  of  his  reasonable 
expenses  in  that  behalf,  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  in  such  summons,  then, 
proof  on  oath  being  first  given  of  the  personal  service 
of  the  summons  upon  such  witness,  such  Justice  may 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  such  witness, 
and  such  Justice  may  commit  any  witness  appearing 
or  being  brought  before  him  who  shall  refuse  to  give 
evidence,  to  the  House  of  Correction  or  common  gaol 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Justice,  there  to  remain 
without  bail  or  mainprise  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  days,  or  until  such  witness  shall  sooner 
submit  himself  to  be  examined  and  to  give  evidence  ; 
and  in  case  of  such  submission,  the  order  of  such 
Justice  shall  be  a sufficient  warrant  for  the  immediate 
discharge  of  such  witness  from  custody. 

‘ Section  XVIII.— And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  every 
case  of  a conviction  under  this  Act,  where  the  sum 
imposed  as  a penalty,  or  the  amount  awarded  for  com- 
pensation or  damage  together  with  costs  (if  any),  by 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  or  in  respect  of  any 
offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be 
paid  immediately  upon  the  conviction,  or  within  such 
time  as  the  convicting  Justice  shall  in  the  exercise  ot 
his  discretion  appoint  and  limit  in  that  behalf,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  Justice,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
to  commit  the  offender  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
there  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  laboui, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  calendar  months, 
unless  payment  be  sooner  made  : Provided  always 
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that  if  such  conviction  shall  take  place  before  two 
Justices,  or  before  one  of  the  Police  Magistrates, 
sitting  at  any  Police  Court  within  the  Metropolitan 
Police  district,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justices  or 
such  Police  Magistrate,  if  they  or  he  shall  think  fit, 
instead  of  imposing  a pecuniary  penalty,  forthwith  to 
commit  any  such  offender  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, there  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour , for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months. 

‘ Section  XIX. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  whenever 
any  person  having  charge  of  any  vehicle,  or  any  animal 
shall  be  taken  into  custody  by  any  constable  for  any 
offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  constable  to  take  charge  of  such  vehicle 
or  animal,  and  deposit  the  same  in  some  place  of  safe 
custody  as  a security  for  payment  of  any  penalty  to 
which  the  person  having  had  charge  thereof,  or  the 
owner  thereof,  may  become  liable,  and  for  payment  of 
any  expenses  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  taking  charge  of  and  keeping  the 
same  ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  before  whom  the  case  shall  have  been  heard  to 
order  such  vehicle  or  such  animal  to  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  such  penalty  and  reasonable 
expenses,  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  subject  to  be  dis- 
trained and  had  been  distrained  for  the  payment  of 
such  penalty  and  expenses. 

‘ Section  XX. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  any 
person  shall  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  unlawfully 
obstruct,  hinder,  molest,  or  assault  any  constable  or 
keeper  of  a pound  while  in  the  exercise  of  any  power 
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or  authority  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  every  such 
person  shall  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds 
for  every  such  offence.’ 

Section  XXI.  provides  for  the  application  of  penalties 
recovered  under  this  Act. 

‘ Section  XXII. — And  be  it  enacted.  That  when 
any  complaint  shall  be  made  before  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  against  the  driver  or  conductor  of  any  vehicle, 
for  any  offence  committed  by  him  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Justice, 
if  he  shall  think  proper,  forthwith  to  summon  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  vehicle,  to  produce  before  him  the 
driver,  conductor,  or  other  servant  by  whom  such 
offence  was  committed,  to  answer  such  complaint  ; 
and  in  case  such  proprietor  or  owner,  after  being  duly 
summoned,  shall  fail  to  produce  the  driver,  conductor, 
or  servant,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  produced,  and  to  adjudge  payment  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  owner  of  any  penalty  or  sum  of  money  and 
costs  in  which  the  driver,  conductor,  or  servant  shall 
be  convicted  : Provided  always,  that  if  the  said  Justice 
of  the  Peace  shall  deem  it  proper,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  when  such  proprietor  or  owner  shall  fail  to  pro- 
duce his  driver,  conductor,  or  servant,  without  any 
satisfactory  excuse,  to  be  allowed  by  such  Justice,  to 
impose  a fine  of  Forty  Shillings  upon  such  proprietor  or 
owner,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  he  shall  be 
summoned  in  respect  of  such  complaint,  until  he  shall 
produce  the  said  person.’ 

Section  XXIV.  enacts  that  convictions  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  General  or  Quarter  Sessions. 
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and  that  a copy  of  such  conviction  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  conviction  for  a former  offence.’ 

Section  XXV.  gives  offenders  a power  of  appeal 
in  cases  where  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  paid  on  convic- 
tion shall  exceed  two  pounds. 

Sections  XX VI.,  XXV//.,  and  XXV///  enact 
that  convictions  shall  not  be  removed,  nor  quashed  for 
want  of  form  ; also,  as  to  the  details  in  actions  arising 
out  of  convictions,  etc. 

‘ Section  XX/X. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  following  words  and  expres- 
sions are  intended  to  have  the  meanings  hereby 
assigned  to  them  respectively,  so  far  as  such  meanings 
are  not  excluded  by  the  context  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  (that  is  to  say)  : 

‘ The  word  “animal  ” shall  be  taken  to  mean  any 
horse,  mare,  gelding,  bull,  ox,  cow,  heifer, 
steer,  calf,  mule,  ass,  sheep,  lamb,  hog,  pig, 
sow,  goat,  dog,  cat,  or  any  other  domestic 
animal. 

‘ And  words  denoting  the  singular  number  are  to 
apply  to  a plurality  of  persons,  animals,  or 
things ; and  words  denoting  the  masculine 
gender  are  to  apply  to  persons  and  animals 
of  the  feminine  gender  ; and  the  word  “ 
drive  ” shall  also  signify  over-ride. 


over- 
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1 7 and  18  Victoria,  c.  6o. — This  Act  was  passed 
July  31,  1854,  and  is  intituled  'An  Act  to  amend 
an  Act  (12  and  13  Victoria,  c.  92  \ for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.' 

Section  I.  provides  that  ‘ every  person  who  has 
impounded  or  confined,  or  hereafter  shall  impound  or 
confine  as  in  the  said  Act  mentioned,  any  animal,  and 
has  provided  and  supplied  or  shall  hereafter  provide 
and  supply  such  animal  with  food  and  water  as  therein 
mentioned,  shall  and  may  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  recover  of  and  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
animal  not  exceeding  double  the  value  of  the  food  and 
water  so  already  or  hereafter  to  be  supplied  to  such 
animal,  in  like  manner  as  is  by  the  said  last-mentioned 
Act  provided  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  the 
same  Act ; and  every  person  who  has  supplied  or  shall 
hereafter  supply  such  food  and  water  shall  be  at 
liberty,  if  he  shall  so  think  fit,  instead  of  proceeding 
for  the  recovery  of  the  value  thereof  as  last  aforesaid, 
after  the  expiration  of  seven  clear  days  from  the  time 
of  impounding  the  same,  to  sell  any  such  animal 
openly  at  any  public  market  (after  having  given  three 
days’  public  printed  notice  thereof)  for  the  most  money 
that  can  be  got  for  the  same,  and  to  apply  the  produce 
in  discharge  of  the  value  of  such  food  and  water  so 
supplied  as  aforesaid  and  the  expenses  of  and  attend- 
ing such  sale,  rendering  the  overplus  (if  any)  to  the 
owner  of  such  animal.’ 

Section  III.  enacts  that  the  words  to  which  a 
meaning  is  affixed  by  12  and  13  Victoria,  c.  92,  s.  29. 
‘ shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act,  and  the  word 
“ animal  ” shall  in  the  said  Act  and  in  this  Act  mean  any 
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domestic  animal,  whether  of  the  kind  or  species  par- 
ticularly enumerated  in  sec,  29  of  the  said  Act,  or  of  any 
other  kind  or  species  whatever,  and  whether  a quad- 
ruped or  not.’ 

26  George  III.,  c.  71.  — This  Act  was  passed  in 
1785,  and  is  intituled  ‘ An  Act  for  regulating 
houses  and  other  places  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughtering  horses. ’ 

Section  /.  enacts  that  ‘ no  person  shall  keep  or 
use  any  house  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering 
or  killing  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  filly,  ass,  mule, 
bull,  ox,  cow,  heifer,  calf,  sheep,  hog,  goat,  or  other 
cattle,  which  shall  not  be  killed  for  butchers’  meat, 
without  first  taking  out  a license  for  that  purpose  at 
the  General  Ouarter  Sessions.  . . . The  Quarter 
Sessions  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  such 
licenses  as  aforesaid  upon  a certificate  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  or  over- 
seers, or  of  the  minister  and  two  or  more  substantial 
householders  of  the  parish  wherein  the  person  or 
persons  applying  for  the  license  shall  dwell,  that  such 
person  or  persons  is  or  are  fit  and  proper  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  and  carrying  on  of  such 
business.’ 

Sections  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  provide  that  the 
name  of  the  licensee,  etc.,  shall  be  placed  on  the 
building,  that  the  times  of  slaughter  shall  be  regularly 
sent  on  to  an  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  vestry, 
in  order  that  he  may  attend  and  make  proper  entries 
in  the  books. 

Section  VIII.  enacts  that  persons  slaughtering 
horses,  or  flaying  dead  horses,  in  places  of  this  kind 
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without  a license  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  con- 
viction shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
public  or  private  whipping,  or  shall  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  not  more  than  seven  years.’ 

7 and  8 Victoria,  c.  87. — This  Act  was  passed 
Augtist  9,  1844,  and  is  intituled  ‘ An  Act  to 
amend  the  law  for  regulating  places  kept  for 
slaughtering  horses.  ’ 

Section  I.  provides  that  all  licenses  granted, 
authorizing  persons  to  keep  or  use  any  house  or  place 
for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  or  killing  any  horse 
or  other  cattle  not  killed  for  butchers’  meat  pursuant 
to  26  George  III.,  c.  71,  shall  be  renewed  annually. 

Section  II.  empowers  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
to  cancel  such  annual  licenses  when  the  conditions 
have  been  violated. 

Section  III.  imposes  a penalty  of  five  pounds  on 
persons  guilty  of  cruelty  in  knackers  yards. 

Section  IV.  empowers  constables  to  enter 
knackers’  yards  to  inspect. 

Section  V.  protects  inspectors  of  knackers  yards 
against  obstruction  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Section  VI.  imposes  a heavy  penalty  on  inspectors 

for  neglect  of  duty. 

Section  VIII.  provides  that  proceedings  be  taken 

within  three  calendar  months. 

Sections  VII.  and  IX.  enact  procedure  under 

the  Act. 

Section  X.  interprets  1 horse  ’ to  include  ' mare, 
gelding,  mule,  pony,  colt,  or  filly;’  and  ‘cattle  to 
include  ‘ bull,  ox,  cow,  steer,  heifer,  calf,  ass,  sheep, 
lamb,  goat,  pig,  or  any  other  domestic  animal. 
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39  and  40  Victoria,  c.  77. — 1 his  Act  was  passed 
August  15,  1876,  and  is  intituled  ‘ An  Act  to 
amend  the  laiv  relating  to  cruelty  to  animals. 

Section  II.  prohibits  painful  experiments  on 
animals,  except  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act, 
and  enacts  a penalty  A fifty  pounds  for  the  first  offence, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  second  offence. 

Section  III.  imposes  the  following  conditions, 
without  observance  of  which  no  person  may  perform 
experiments  on  animals  calculated  to  give  pain  : The 
operator  must  be  licensed  by  the  Home  Secretary  ; 
the  object  of  the  experiment  must  be  the  discovery 
of  knowledge  for  prolonging  life  or  alleviating  suffering, 
and  not  for  the  attaining  of  manual  skill ; the  animal 
must  be  wholly  insensible  during  the  operation,  and 
must  be  killed  before  sensibility  returns,  if  it  be  probable 
that  pain  would  be  felt  should  sensibility  return  ■ no 
experiment  shall  be  performed  as  an  illustration  of 
lectures  in  medical  schools,  hospitals,  colleges,  or  else- 
where of  a kind  likely  to  cause  pain  by  a teacher  who 
has  not  applied  for  and  obtained  a certificate,  and  even 
then  he  must  not  cause  pain  ; painful  experiments  may 
be  performed  by  persons  who  obtain  licenses  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  authorizing  them  under  conditions 
he  may  impose  to  perform  such  experiments  for 
discovery  or  demonstration  of  alleged  discoveries. 

Section  IV.  prohibits  the  use  of  curare  as  an 
anaesthetic. 

Section  V.  gives  a special  protection  to  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  asses,  and  mules  against  painful  experi- 
ments, which  may  not  be  used  if  any  other  animal  be 
available. 
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Section  VI.  absolutely  prohibits  exhibitions  of 
painful  experiments  to  the  public,  under  heavy  penalties, 
and  forbids  under  a smaller  penalty  the  advertising  of 
a projected  exhibition. 

Sections  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI,  and  XII. 
empower  the  Home  Secretary  to  have  places  of  experi- 
mentation registered,  to  impose  conditions  on  licensees, 
to  demand  reports  of  experiments,  and  provide  inspec- 
tion ; and  legalize  experiments  ordered  to  be  made 
by  a judge  to  elucidate  criminal  cases  heard  by  him. 

Section  XIII.  empowers  magistrates  to  grant  a 
search  warrant  when  reasonable  ground  exists  that 
painful  experiments  are  being  performed  by  unlicensed 
persons. 

Section  XXI.  forbids  the  prosecution  of  a 
licensee  without  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  XXII.  limits  the  action  of  the  statute 
to  vertebrates. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  time  provided  during 
which  proceedings  must  be  taken  ; therefore  sec.  9 
of  11  and  12  Victoria,  c.  43,  will  apply— viz.,  informa- 
tion must  be  laid  before  the  expiration  of  six  months. 

26  and  27  Victoria,  c.  113. — This  Act  luas  passed 
July  28,  1863,  and  is  intituled  ‘ An  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sale  and  use  of  poisoned  grain.' 

Section  II.  enacts  that  every  person  who  shall 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  sell  any  grain,  seed,  or  meal 
which  has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or 
with  which  any  poison  or  any  ingredient  or  preparation 
has  been  so  mixed,  as  thereby  to  render  the  same 
poisonous,  and  calculated  to  destroy  life,  shall  in  either 
case  for  every  such  offence,  upon  summary  conviction. 
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as  hereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding" 
ten  pounds. 

Section  III.  enacts  that  every  person  who  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  sow,  cast,  set,  lay,  put,  or  place, 
or  cause  to  be  sown,  cast,  set,  laid,  put,  or  placed,  into, 
in,  or  upon  any  ground  or  other  exposed  place  or 
situation,  any  such  grain,  seed,  or  meal  which  has  been 
so  steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or  with  which  poison 
or  any  ingredient  or  preparation  has  been  so  mixed 
as  thereby  to  render  such  grain,  seed,  or  meal  poisonous, 
and  calculated  to  destroy  life,  shall,  upon  a summary 
conviction  thereof  as  thereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any 
sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

Section  IV.  exempts  all  solutions  or  material  for 
bona-fide  use  in  agriculture. 

Section  V.  provides  indemnity  to  witnesses  who 
have  participated  in  the  offence,  provided  they  make 
known  the  facts  before  information  has  been  laid 
against  them. 

27  and  28  Victoria,  c.  115. — This  Act  was  passed 
July  29,  1864,  and  is  intituled  ‘ An  Act  to  prohibit 
the  placing  of  poisoned  flesh  and  poisonous  matters 
in  plantations,  fields,  and  open  places,  and  to  extend 
“ The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act,  1863.”  ’ 

Section  II.  enacts  that  ‘ every  person  who  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  set,  lay,  put,  or  place,  or  cause 
to  be  set,  laid,  put,  or  placed,  in  or  upon  any  land  any 
flesh  or  meat  which  has  been  mixed  with  or  steeped 
in  or  impregnated  with  poison  or  any  poisonous 
ingredient,  so  as  to  render  such  flesh  or  meat  poisonous 
and  calculated  to  destroy  life,  shall,  upon  a summary 
conviction  thereof,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
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pounds , to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  provided  by 
The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act,  1863  : Provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
owners  or  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  from  laying  or 
causing  to  be  laid  any  poisonous  matter  as  herein- 
before described,  after  a notice  has  been  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  notice  in  writing  has  been  given 
to  the  nearest  constabulary  station.’ 

Section  III.  provides  that  ‘ nothing  shall  make  it 
unlawful  for  the  occupier  of  any  dwelling-house  or 
other  building,  or  the  owner  of  any  rick  or  stack  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  tares,  seeds,  or  of  any 
cultivated  vegetable  produce,  to  put  or  place  or  cause 
to  be  put  or  placed  in  any  such  dwelling-house  or  other 
building,  or  in  any  enclosed  garden  attached  to  such 
dwelling-house,  or  in  the  drains  connected  with  any 
such  dwelling-house,  provided  that  such  drains  are 
so  protected  with  gratings  or  otherwise  as  to  prevent 
any  dog  from  entering  the  same,  or  within  such  rick  or 
stack,  any  poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation 
for  the  destruction  of  rats,  mice,  or  other  small  vermin. 

[‘  Flesh  or  meat  ’ must  be  understood  to  mean 
‘ flesh  or  other  food , not  being  grain.’  Meat  may  be 
of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal  nature  ' I ha\e 
given  every  green  herb  for  meat.’] 

24  and  25  Victoria,  c.  96. — 1 his  Act  was  passed 
August  6,  1861,  and  is  intituled  An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Statute  Law  of  England 
and  Ireland  relating  to  larceny  and  other  similar 
offences.  ’ 

Section  X.  provides  that  whosoever  shall  steal 
any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  or  filly,  or  any  bull, 
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cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or 
lamb,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  fourteen 
and  not  less  than  three  years’  penal  servitude,  or  to 
two  years’  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
etc. 

Section  XI.  provides  against  wilfully  killing  any 
animal  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase,  skin,  or  other 
part  of  the  animal  so  killed. 

\ 

Under  these  Acts  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  works,  and  most  effectually  does 
its  duty,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  inspectors  carefully 
trained  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  these  enactments,  convictions  are  obtained 
against  offenders.  Cruelty  inflicted  on  any  animal  is 
easy  of  detection,  except  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  which, 
being  a beast  of  burden,  and  engaged  in  various  kinds 
of  labour,  is  subjected  to  many  mishaps  to  which  other 
vertebrates  never  are  exposed,  and  for  this  reason  the 
discovery  of  injury  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  sight 
might  appear,  i.e.,  as  to  neglect  of,  or  wilful  infliction  of 
injury  by  owners.  To  explain,  an  instance  may  be 
cited  of  a gentleman  who  drove  his  horse  from  Houns- 
low, and,  on  arriving  in  Richmond,  was  stopped  by 
one  of  the  society’s  inspectors,  who  discovered  that 
there  was  a slight  wound  under  the  horse’s  collar. 
The  owner  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  the 
groom  stated  that  the  shoulder  was  sound  when  the 
horse  left  home.  In  this  case  a penalty  was  inflicted, 
which  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  just.  Other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature  might  be  recorded,  but  one  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  inspectors  some- 
times also  recognise  their  inability  to  arrive  at  just 
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conclusions  in  certain  cases  that  come  under  their 
notice,  and  when  such  occurs  are  in  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing the  advice  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and  even  then 
difference  of  opinion  may  supervene,  which  again 
testifies  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  ‘hitting  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  ’ in  such  cases.  Even  with 
expert  evidence,  that  of  the  experience  of  age  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  inexperience  of  youth  ; the 
one  has  already  acquired  that  knowledge  which  the 
other  has  to  learn. 

It  is  a Christian  duty  to  protect  dumb  animals  from 
harm,  but  it  is  equally  man’s  province  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  enactments  under  notice  not  to  act  with 
injustice  to  owners  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  torturing  their  horses.  In  this  particular 
the  officials  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  are  seldom  to  blame, 
but  in  directions  not  under  the  control  of  the  society, 
a feminine  band  of  amateur  detectives  exists  almost 
in  every  suburb,  who  stop  imaginary  cases  of  cruelty, 
and,  if  the  inspector  of  the  district  disagrees  with  their 
idea  of  cruelty,  he  is  reported  to  Mr.  Colam  as  an 
offender,  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
does  not  coincide  with  theirs,  the  services  of  another 
are  sought — one  whom  they  attempt  to  impress  with 
their  ideas. 

In  such  instances  great  injustice  is  indicted  on  men, 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  refusal  to  give  opinions 
contrary  to  their  knowledge.  This  unjust  interference 
perhaps  displaces  an  official  who  had  always  well 
observed  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  may  tend 
to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  veterinarian  ; but  these 
ladies  of  the  war-path  allow  no  obstacle  to  oppose 
their  advance  : they  throw  aside  all  elements  of  oppo- 
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sition,  and  do  not  blush  at  the  means  they  employ  to 
injure,  perhaps  permanently,  the  animal  man. 

The  picture  of  the  lady  amateur  detective  dilating 
in  the  midst  of  a crowd  on  a supposed  cruelty  case, 
and  the  insistence  with  which  she  proclaims  her 
opinion,  is  truly  painful,  and  at  the  same  time  ludi- 
crous ; but  it  is  no  laughing  matter  when  an  attempt 
at  injustice  is  contemplated.  Women,  in  so  acting, 
unsex  themselves,  and  usurp  the  position  which  should 
be  alone  occupied  by  men  of  experience.  What 
knowledge  have  women  of  pathology,  even  ot  an 
elementary  nature  ? What  training  have  they  under- 
gone, rendering  them  capable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween health  and  disease?  Yet  to  this  the  amateur 
detective  pretends,  and  verily  has  her  reward  in  un- 
enviable notoriety,  which  assists  the  society  in  .neither 
the  discovery  nor  suppression  of  cruelty.  Women 
gain  their  ends  in  this  world  more  by  persuasion 
than  by  force,  and  those  who  work  by  these  means 
do  much  to  protect  animals  from  cruel  usage,  not 
by  assuming  an  aggressive  attitude,  but  by  report- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  those  cases  of 
cruelty  coming  under  their  notice,  and  which  are  im- 
mediately investigated  by  officials  trained  for  such 
duty. 

It  is  said  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  will  make  man 
moral,  neither  will  any  enactment  cause  mankind  to  be 
humane  ; it  is  by  educating  the  rising  generation  to  a 
sense  of  their  duties  to  dumb  creatures  that  most  is  to 
be  expected,  and  this  the  society  recognises,  and  en- 
courages the  diffusion  of  literature  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  kindness  to  animals.  And  here  woman’s 
mission  comes  into  operation,  and  her  assistance 
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becomes  a potent  force  in  lecturing  against  in- 
humanity, and  in  writing  books  pointing  out  how- 
much  is  gained  by  kind  treatment  to  animals. 

To  protect  animals  from  harm  is  the  duty  of  every 
man,  and  even  during  the  days  of  barbarism  we  learn 
that  the  greatest  minds  rose  from  the  multitude  to 
advocate  this  precept,  not  only  at  the  assembly,  but 
in  their  extant  works.  Their  remarks  were  applied 
almost  without  exception  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  horse  ; and  as  this  animal  was  a great  factor  in 
military  operations,  it  was  necessary  that  every  means 
should  be  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  that  perfec- 
tion the  warrior  expected  from  his  charger  on  the  day 
of  battle. 

Xenophon’s  treatise  upon  horsemanship  is  devoted 
to  the  management  of  horses,  and  page  after  page 
denounces  cruelty,  and  expatiates  upon  the  gain  to  be 
derived  from  kindness. 

‘The  gods,’  writes  Xenophon,  ‘granted  the  ability 
of  men  to  inform  others  by  speech  what  they  wish 
done.  A horse,  however,  cannot  be  instructed  by 
speech  ; but  if,  when  he  does  what  you  wish,  you 
grant  him  a favour  in  return,  he  will  thus  be  trained 
to  obey  when  necessary.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  horses,  being  very  timid 
animals,  are  rendered  more  subservient  to  man  s use 
by  persuasion  than  by  force  : the  one  mode  creates  an 
affection,  and  causes  the  animal  to  be  fond  of  a 
master  who  pays  attention  to  his  wants  ; the  other 
separates  every  tie  of  sympathy  which  should  exist 
between  the  slave  and  his  enslaver,  and  harsh  words 
and  cruel  treatment  convert  a timid  and  by  nature 
affectionate  creature  into  a savage. 
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Xenophon  writes  : ‘ Care  must  be  taken  that  when 
a breaker  receives  a colt  he  be  gentle,  tractable, 
and  fond  of  man.  For  he  is  generally  rendered 
so  at  home  by  the  groom  if  the  foal  is  made  to 
understand  that  hunger,  thirst,  and  irritation  are 
procured  by  solitude,  and  meat,  drink,  and  freedom 
from  irritation  are  procured  by  man.  When  these 
things  take  place,  foals  not  only  love,  but  long  for 
man.’ 

In  Xenophon’s  time,  from  the  above,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Grecian  grooms  must  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  horses  with  great  kindness  for  them  to 
have  been  tractable  and  fond  of  man  when  delivered 
to  the  discipline  of  the  military  trainer,  and  he  advises 
the  ‘ masters  of  equitation  ’ to  teach  the  colt  thus  intro- 
duced to  them  to  understand  that  by  man  all  his  wants 
will  be  supplied,  and  freedom,  even  from  irritation, 
will  be  insured  by  his  presence  ; and  if  these  details 
be  carried  out,  foals  will  not  only  love,  but  long  for 
man. 

The  system  prescribed  by  Xenophon  might  be  fol- 
lowed with  good  results  at  the  present  day,  especially 
amongst  grooms  and  those  persons  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  attend  on  horses  ; and  if  all  men,  rich  and  poor, 
would  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  horse’s  tempera- 
ment, they  would  recognise  how  much  was  gained  by 
kind  treatment,  and  how  great  the  loss  consequent 
upon  ill-usage.  The  horse’s  natural  docility  of  dis- 
position ought  to  protect  him  from  severity,  and  if 
man  is  not  ‘ merciful  to  his  beast,’  he  breaks  both  a 
Divine  and  human  law,  and  renders  himself  liable  to 
punishment,  that  deters  so  many  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  evil,  whereas  an  innate  feeling  of  goodness 
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■ought  to  prompt  mankind  to  acts  of  kindness,  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  also  to  dumb  creatures  com- 
mitted to  their  care  by  an  all-merciful  Providence, 
remembering  that  ‘ goodness  moves  in  a larger  sphere 
than  justice.  The  obligations  of  law  and  equity 
reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  beneficence 
should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  species,  and 
these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a well-regulated 
man  as  streams  that  issue  from  a living  fountain.’ — 
Plutarch. 

The  love  bestowed  upon  horses  by  the  Arabs  is  of 
a Divine  nature,  and  might  with  benefit  be  imitated 
by  other  nations.  Their  great  consideration  of  horses 
proceeds  from  pure  affection  for  them,  which  neither 
want  nor  calamity  diminishes — in  fact,  it  only  seems 
to  intensify  their  sympathy  towards  them.  They 
regard  the  horse  as  a Divine  gift,  and  of  as  much 
importance  to  them  as  their  children,  as  the  words  of 
Ben-al-Abbas  testify  : 

‘ Love  horses,  and  take  care  of  them.  Spare  no 
trouble  ; by  them  comes  honour,  by  them  comes 
beauty.  If  horses  are  forsaken  of  men,  I will  receive 
them  into  my  family,  I will  share  with  them  the  bread 
of  my  children,  my  wives  will  clothe  them  with  their 
veils,  and  cover  themselves  with  horse-cloths.’ 

Among  the  Arabs,  everything  concurs  to  develop 
the  love  of  horses.  Religion  makes  it  a duty,  and 
their  wild  life  renders  it  a necessity.  And  yet  English- 
men disregard  the  instincts  of  their  horses,  and 
scarcely  consider  their  necessities.  To  this  lack  of 
duty  a portion  of  the  foregoing  has  been  devoted,  in 
order  that  it  may  direct  attention  where  Nature  and 
her  dictates  are  disregarded,  and  how  injuries  of  a 
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permanent  nature  are  inflicted  upon  immature  animals 
by  too  early  and  cruel  training  of  two-year-old  colts. 
If  a horse  be  lame  from  any  unsoundness,  and  works 
in  pain  with  it,  or  any  functional  derangement  impairs 
his  power  of  locomotion,  he  is  unfit  for  labour,  and 
cruelty  is  inflicted  by  exacting  it.  Such  subjects  of 
disease  the  R.S.P.C.A.  attempts  to  rescue  from  suffer- 
ing, and  punishes  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  tor- 
turing them.  The  various  unsoundnesses  of  the  horse 
are  narrated  in  another  chapter ; it  contains  a descrip- 
tion of  those  diseases  causing  lameness  and  suffering, 
and  affords  a guide,  together  with  the  illustrations,  to 
the  detection  of  those  cruelties  which  this  humane 
society  strives  to  prevent. 


THE  END. 


Baillitre,  Tindall  <5r»  Cox,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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